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THE ’70°S WERE NOT SO SLOW! 


AS SEEN BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
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Grandma’s was a well-behaved summer colony. The little children threw no sand, the dogs barked 
decorously, while society talked politely about the rise and fall of tides, and the new waltzes. Even 
the wild waves seem subdued and tamed. How different from the jazzing strands of Coney Island! 
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“No, I will not marry you,” she says pas- “, — 3 EE “* oS When grandma was young, it really meant 
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Prejudice upon the parlor foor. Was she 6 venue on Sunday morning on the way 
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When the beautiful Miss Flora, the belle of the neighborhood in Will father slip into the whirlpool? A dreadful moment in the life 
1872, at the crisis in the croquet game, placed her tiny foot on the of this happy tamily visiting Niagara Falls, when daredevil parent 
ball, strong men’s hearts stopped beating. Today, our male part- leans over the brink to pick a wildflower for mother, who holds 


ners on the tennis court stop only to yell, “Gosh, how rotten!” him back with womanly courage! Ah, chivalry flowered then! 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 




















That instrument is the Victrola. It is 
specially made to play Victor Records, and | 
similarly Victor Records are made to be | 
played on the Victrola. No combination of | 
substitutes will enable you to hear the great | 
artists of the world as they themselves i | 
chosen. to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor | 
Records demonstrated at all dealers on the | 
1st of each month. 
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Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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e ‘ 4 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Victor Talking Machine Company This trademark and the trademarked word 
Camden, New Jersey under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 














“‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. Look 
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NE of the delights of using Ivory 





















Soap is that it does not cling to 
your skin when you want to rinse it } 
off. The first touch of clear water 
warm or cold—carries off the bubbling 

: : . ‘ i 
i lather, leaving the skin free from soap 
| and dirt. 
4 | | 
1is perfect rinsing denotes the care 
' TI I fect g d I 
~ and skill with which Ivory is made. 
; j } 
f » | It contains only the purest ingredients, 
| perfectly combined. 
ae 3 7 
This is why Ivory is the “right” soap | 
id é / Ne 
for every skin. There is no excess oil 
to leave an unsightly shine; no excess | 
; , i - | 
Send ; I alkali to make the skin feel hard and 
Send for free package j . . ; Ge 
f | drawn and dry after the soap itself is 
of Ivory oap Flakes f | 
: gone. 
A ke ake 0 gen n 
Ivory Soap, that mak Sate 
uc a n | le { 
; Be ‘ 44 of ' 
| ' JVORY iS 99% PURE 
r fa SOAP 100 / 
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For free tria > package, ad ne | CTHE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the 
lress Dept . i Proct 3 j *T following general household soaps: P. & G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 





Star Soap, and Star Naphthe Washing Powder, thus enabling the house- | 
keeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. | 





Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O 
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THE BRIMMING CUP 


By Dorothy Canfield 


Author of “The Bent Twig,” “The Squirrel Cage,” “Home Fires in France” 


PRELUDE 


Sunset at Rocca di Papa. 
An hour in the life of two modern young people. 
i pril 25, 1909 


HE shabby ticket-seller, lounging, idle, indifferent 
to the grave beauty of the view back of him, to 
the inconceivable throng of historic memories 
jostling him where he stood in the deserted little 
waiting-room, told the two young foreigners that 
they had a long hour to wait before the cable- 
railway would send a car down to the Campagna. His lazy 
nonchalance was faintly colored with the satisfaction in the 
discomfiture of travelers, natural to his profession. 

Their look upon him was of amazed gratitude. 
dently they did not under- 
stand Italian, he thought, and 
repeated his information 
slowly, with an unrecogniz- 
able word or two of English 
thrown in. He felt slightly 
vexed that he could not make 
them feel the proper annoy- 
ance and added, “It may be 
so late that the signori might 
miss the connection for the 
last tramway car to Rome, 
and it would be a long walk 
back to the city across the 
Campagna.” 

They continued to gaze at 
him with delight. “I’ve got 
to tip him for that!” said the 
young man, reaching vigor- 
ously into a pocket. 

The girl’s answering laugh, 
like the inward look of her 
eyes, showed only a preoccu- 
pied attention. She had the 
concentrated, absent aspect of 
a person who has just heard 
vital tidings, and can attend 
to nothing else. She said: “Oh, 
Neale, how ridiculous of you! 
He couldn't possibly have the 
least idea what he’s done to 
deserve getting paid for.” 

At the sound of her voice, 
the tone in which these words 
were pronounced, the ticket- 
seller looked at her hard, with 
a bold, intrusive, diagnosing 
stare. “Lovers!” he told him- 
self conclusively. He accepted 
with a vast incuriosity as to 
reasons the coin which the 
young foreigner put into his 
hand and, ringing it on the 
table, divided his appraising 
attention between its clear, 
valid answer to his challenge, 
and the sound of the young 
foreigner’s voice as he -an- 
swered his sweetheart. “Of 
course he hasn’t any idea what 
he’s done to deserve his luck. 
Who ever has? You don't 
suppose for a moment I've 
any idea what I’ve done to 
deserve mine?” 

The _ ticket-seller smiled 
secretly into his dark mus- 
tache. “Dio mio! they are in 
the hottest of it!” he thought. 

The young foreigners 
went across the tracks and 
established themselves on the 
rocks, partly out of sight, just 
at the brink of the great drop 
to the Campagna. The setting 
sun was full on their faces, 
but they did not see it, see- 
ing only each other. Below 
them spread the divinely-col- 
ored plain, crossed by the an- 
cient yellow river rolling its 
age-old memories out to the 
sea. Like a little cluster of 
tiny, tarnished pearls, Rome 
gleamed palely, remote, and 
legendary. 

The two young people 
looked at each other earnest 
ly, with a passionate, single 
hearted attention to their own meaning, thrusting away im 
patiently the clinging brambles of speech which laid hold on 
their every effort to move closer to each other. They reached 
down blindly tearing at those thorny clutching entangle- 
ments, pulling and tugging at those tenuous tough words 
that would not let them say what they meant—sure, hope- 
fully sure, that in a moment now, with the next breath, they 
would break free as no others had ever done before them 
and, crying out the truth and glory that was in them, fall 
into each other’s arms 

The girl was physically breathless with this effort, her 
lips parted, her eyebrows drawn together. “Neale, Neale, 
dear, if I could only tell you how I want it to be, how 
utterly true I want us to be. Nothing’s of any account ex- 
cept that!” She moved, with a shrugging, despairing ges- 
ture. “No, no, not the way that sounds, I don’t mean, you 
know I don’t mean any old-fashioned, impossible vows 


Evi- 





“YES, | LOVE 
THAT I'M NOT 


i i he eee 


YOU, NEALE... 
FOOLING 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. ALLEN 


never to change or be any diiferent! I know too much for 
that. I’ve seen too much unhappiness with people trying to 
do that. You know what I told you about my father and 
mother. It’s horribly dangerous, loving anybody. I never 
wanted to. Inever thought Ishould. ButnowI’minit. And 
I'm afraid. It’s not a bit that I’m afraid of unhappiness—of 
your getting tired of me, or I of you. But what I’m afraid 
of . . . how can I say it?” she looked at him in an 
anguish of endeavor, “Not to be true to what is deepest and 
eternal in us. That’s what I mean. No matter 
what it costs us personally, or what it brings, we must 
be sure of that, sure, that our love will not kill what is 
eternal in us. . . . I can’t say it. Do you know?” 

He took her hand silently and held it close. 

“I’m trying to give it to you now, Marise, darling, that 
truth and loyalty,” he said slowly, “when I tell you I think 


“Couldn't you do more for me than for yourself? What 
else is love for, but to give greater strength than we have? 

There was a moment’s silence, in which their very spirits 
met, flame-like in the void, challenging, hoping, fearing 
The man’s face set. His burning look of power enveloped 
her like the reflection of the sun. “I swear you shall have 
it!” he said desperately, his voice shaking 

She looked up at him with a passionate gratitude, “I'll 
never forget that as long as I live,” she told him. The tears 
stood in his eyes, as in hers. 

For the fraction of an instant they had felt each other 
there, as never before had they felt any other human being; 
they had both at once caught a moment of flood-tide, and 
together had been carried up, side by side, the long in- 
evitable isolation of human lives from birth onward broken 
by the first real contact with another human soul. They 

felt the awed impulse to cover 
their eyes before too great a 








glory. 





MYSELF BEING FOOLED BY NATURE 


it is a very great deal to ask. I should say it was much 
harder to get than happiness.” She was in despair, “Do you 
think that?” She searched his eyes anxiously as though she 
found there more than in his speech. “Yes, yes, I see what 
you mean.” She drew a long breath, “I can even see how 
fine and brave it is of you to say that. But oh, Neale, I 
don’t want life on any other terms!” 

She stopped, looking down at her hand in his. He tight- 
ened his clasp. His gaze on her darkened and deepened. He 
looked now much older than she, curiously and suddenly 
older. “I want to say yes . . it would be so easy to 
say yes darling, darling, Marise, you can’t want 
it more than I. But the very intelligence that makes me 
want it, shows me how mortally hard it would be. I will 
try, I will try with all my might!” 

Their gaze into each other’s eyes went far beyond the 
faltering words they spoke. She asked him in a low voice, 





MORE THAN I EVER DREAMED I COULD LOVE ANYONE .. 


The tide ebbed, and un- 
troubled, they made no ef- 
fort to stop its ebbing. They 
had touched their goal, it was 
really there. Now they knew 
it was within their reach. Ap- 
peased, assuaged, fatigued, 
they felt the need for quiet, 
they knew the sweetness of 
sobriety. They even looked 
away from each other, aware 
of their own bodies, which 
for that instant had been left 
behind; they entered again 
into the flesh that clad their 
spirits. The fulness of their 
momentary satisfaction had 
been so complete that they 
felt no regret. They smiled 
happily at each other and sat 
silent, hand in hand. 

And now they saw the 
beauty before them, the vast 
plain, the mountains, the sea; 
harmonious, serene, ripe with 
maturity, evocative of all the 
centuries of ‘conscious life 
which had _ unrolled _ itself 
there. 

“It’s too beautiful to be 
real, isn’t it?” murmured the 
girl. “Neale, do you remem 
ber how Victor Hugo’s Water 
loo begins?” 

“TI should say_not,” he re- 
turned promptly, “J wasn’t 
partly brought up in France, 
I got all the French 1 know 
in an American University!” 

“Well, I went to college 
in America myself.” 

“IT bet it wasn’t there you 
learned anything about Victor 
Hugo,” he surmised scepti- 
cally. “Well, how does it be 
gin, anyhow, and what’s it 
got to do with us?” 

The girl was as unamused 
as he at his certainty that it 


must have something to do 
with them, or it would not 
have been mentioned. She 


explained, “Oh, it’s a line 1 
heard when I was a little girl 
and went to cours in Bayonne, 
and it’s always stuck in my 


head. It starts out, 
Waterloo, Waterloo, morne 
plaine 


Comme une onde qui bout 
dans une urne trop pleine 


And that last somehow 
brought up an overwhelm 
ingly vivid picture to my 
mind, an urn boiling over 
with the great gush of water 
springing up in it. It gave 
me a feeling, inside, a real 
physicai feeling, I mean. I 
wanted, oh so awfully, some 
times to be so filled with some 
emotion, something fine and 
great, that I would be an urn 
too full, gushing over in a 
I could see the smooth, thick curl of 
the water surging up and out! I was about fourteen years 
old then, and that feeling well, I don’t know 
whether the feeling was already there waiting for something 
to express it, or whether that phrase in the poem started it 

but it was, for ever so long, the most important thing in the 


. BUT 


HOW DO i KNOW 
FOOLING YOU WITH FINE WORDS?” 


great flooding rush. 


world to me. And then, little by littl . . . oh, lots 
of things came between the idea and my thinking about it 
Mother was . . I’ve told you how Mother was at 


that time, what an unhappy time it was at home. And I] 
was pretty busy at the house, because she was away so 
much. And Father and I hung together because there wasn’t 
anybody else to hang to, and all sorts of ugly things hap 
pened, and I didn’t have the time or the heart to think 
about being ‘an urn too full!’” 

She stopped, smiling a little, happily, quite as though 
they had not been tragic words which she had just spoken 

















And then Neale, that iy, on the piazza in front of St 
Peter's, when we stood together and felt the spray of the 
fountains blown on us, and you looked at me and spoke out 

Oh, Neale, Neale, what a moment to have lived 
throug We whe M wen n into the church, and I 
knelt there for a while, just truck down by joy that I 
couldn't stand on my feet, all those wild bursts of excite 
ment and incredulity and happiness, that kept surging up 
and drenching m¢ Well, I had a queer little feel 
in at awfully threadbare feeling of having been there be 
fore, or felt that befor that it was familiar somehow! 

And then it came over me, ‘Why it has come to me, what I 
used to kneel and pray for Now at last I am the urn 
too full 

They both sank into a momentary reverie, smiling to 
thems lves 

“How the fountains shone in the sun that day!” she mur 
mured. “The very spray they cast on us was all like tiny 
opals.’ 

“You're sure you aren't going to be sorry to go back to 
America to live, to leave all that?” asked the man. “It 
seems an awful jump to go away from such beautiful his 
toric things, back to a narrow little mountain town.’ 

“T’d like to know what right you have to call it narrow, 
when you've never seen it,” she returned 

“Well, anybody could make a pretty fair guess that a 
smal? Vermont town isn’t going to be so very wide,” he ad- 
vanced, reasonably 

“It may not be wide, but it’s deep,” she insisted. He 
laughed at her certainty. “You were about eleven years old 
when you saw it last, weren’t you?” he asked her humor- 
ously 

|O, it was when we came to France to live that I was 

eleven, and of course I stopped going to Ashley regu 
larly for vacations then. But I went back there for 


several vacations in the old house with Cousin Hetty, when 


I was in America for college, after Mother died.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care what it’s like,” he said, “except 
that it’s the place where I’m going to live with you. That’s 
enough.” 

“Isn’t it funny,” she mused, “that I should know all 


about it, and actually have played all around your uncle’s 


mill and house lots of times when I was a little girl, and 
never guessed, never dreamed She was lost in 
wonder. 

“That can’t hold a candle for queerness, for wonderful 
ness, compared to my having ever laid eyes on you. Sup 
pose I'd never come to Rome at all. When I got the news 


of Uncle Burton’s death, I was almost planning to sail from 
Genoa, and not come South at all.’ 

“You can’t scare me with any such hideous possibilities,” 
she said. -“It’s not possible we wouldn't met, both of 
us being in the world. Didn't you ever chemistry ? 


nave 
study 


There are certain elements that just will come together, no 
matter how you mix them up with other things!” 

He made no answer, gazing out across the plain far be 
low them, mellowinz richly in the ever-softening light of 


the sunset 
She looked doubtfully at his profile, rather lean, with the 
drawn of the American line from the 


beginning already deep 


corner of the nose to the mouth, that is partly humorous and 
partly grim 

“Neale you don’t believe we could have passed all our 
lives and never have seen each other, do you? 

He turned on her, his deep set eyes, full of tenderness 
and humor, and shook his head, “Yes, dear, I do believe 
that,” he said regretfully, “as far I had any plans at all, it 
was to go home, see Father and Mother for a while, get 
through the legal complications of inheritance, sell the mill 
and house (I wouldn't have dreamed of even going up to 
Ashley to look at them and then go off some 


where far away—to China, maybe. I was pretty restless in 
my mind, you know, pretty sure that nothing in our civili 
zation was worth the candle, before you arrived on the 
scene to put everything in focus And if I'd have done all 
that, while you were still here in Rome, running up and 
down your scales. I don’t see how we ever could have met, 
do you, dear? He offered her this with a look half of 
apology, half of simple courage 

She considered it and him seriously, studying his face 
and eyes, and immensely astonished him by suddenly flash 
ing a kiss upon his cheek, “You're simply wonderful,” she 
said, “how good it feels to be pulled down to what’s what, 
and to know you can do it and really love me too.” 

He had been so startled and moved by her kiss that he 
had heard her words but vaguely, “I don’t seem to catch 
hold of all that. What's it all about?” 

“It's all about the fact that I really begin to believe you 
will be loyal and give me the truth,” she said 

He asked gravely, “Didn't you believe me when I said 
I would? 

She took up his hand in both hers, and said rapidly, 
‘Dear Neale, I did, for just a moment, and I can’t believe 
anything good of anybody for longer than that, not really, 
in my heart of hearts And it’s my turn to tell you the 
dreadful naked truth when I tell you that, what I'd hardly 
even ever told myself, right out in words.’ 


fixing on her a look of profound 
yn, stumbling, reaching out 


He was listening now 


intelligent 





attention is she went 


for words, discarding those she found, only her gaze on his 
giving coherence to her statement, “You know, living the 
way I have I've told you half brought 
up in France with people who a lever and have their eyes 
wide open, who really count, and they don’t believe in hu 
mans, or goodne or anything, not for an instan They 
know life is mostly bad and dull and cruel and low, and 
above all, absolutely sure to fool you if you trust to it, or 
get off your d for a single minute Of course back in 
America you find lots of nice peopl who don’t believe that; 
but v are so sweet you know they'd swallow anything 
that made things look pleasant They won't even look at 
what's bad, they just pretend it’s not there, not at least in 
their wives or husbands or children, and so you kn they're 
fooled SI wered her voice, which faltered a little, but 
she still continued to look straight into his eyes; “And as for 
love, why, I'v ist hated the sound of the name, and 
I'm horrit ifraid of it, ev now 

He asked her gravely Don't you love me? Don’t you 
think I love 

She looked up at him piteously, wincing, bracir herself 
‘Steady now let me try to be as hone as I want 
you to be. Ye I love you, Neale, with all my heart, a 
thousand, million time ore than I ever dreamed I could 
love anybody B yw I know that I'm not somehow 
fooling myself; how do I know that I’m not being fooled 
by Nature, and fooling you with fine words?” She hesitated, 
probing deep into her heart and brought out like a great 


treasure But Neale, listen, I don’t think 


unexpected 


and 











that about you! I don’t believe it. Why I be- 
lieve in you in a way that I can’t in myself!” She 
was amazed at this and radiant. Then she asked 
him, “Neale, how do you manage about all this? 
Are you afraid of being fooled? Do you believe 
in yourself, at all?” 

He paused for a long time, his eyes steadily 
fixed on some invisible realm. When he spoke it 


was with firm, unghaken accent, “Why, yes, I 
think it very likely that I am being fooled. But 
I don’t think it matters the least bit in the world 


beside the fact that I love you. That’s big enough 
to overtop everything else.” He spoke out boldly, 
to the undefined specter in her mind, “And if it’s 
the mating instinct you mean, that may be fool- 
ing both of us, because of our youth and bodily 
health good heavens! Isn’t our love 
deep enough to absorb that a million times over? 
Why, Marise, all that you are afraid of, all that 
they've made you afraid of—it’s like the little sur 
waves compared with the stillness in the 
Why, I love you! Do I be 
lieve in myself? Of course I believe in myself, 
because Ihave you. If I didn’t I would go straight 
away from you this moment.” 

She gave a long sigh; and closing her 
murmured, “I feel as though I were lifted up on a 
great rock.” After a moment, opening her eyes, 


face 
depths of the sea 


eyes, 


she said, “You are better than I, you know. I’m 
not at all sure that I could say that. I never 
knew before that I was weak. But then I never 
met strength before.” 


“You're not weak,” he told her, adding quaint 
ly, “maybe a little overballasted with brains and 
sensitiveness and underbailasted with experience, 
that’s all. But you haven’t had much chance to 
take on any cargo, as yet.” 

She was somewhat nettled at this, and leaving 
her slow, wide-winged poise in the upper airs, she 
veered, and with swallow-like swiftness darted 
down on him, “That sounds sort of patronizing 
and elder-brotherish, do you know?” she said. 
“I’ve taken on all sorts of cargo that you don't 
know about. You needn’t go thinking I’m always 
high-strung and fanciful. I never showed them to 
anybody before, never. Always kept them shut 
up and locked down, and danced and whooped it 
up before the door. You know how everybody al- 
ways thinks of me as nothing but laughing all the 
time. I do wish everything hadn't been said al- 
ready so many times. I'd like to say, if it weren't 
for that, that I had always been laughing to keep 
from crying.” 


ON’T you think maybe you’re too much 
bothered about other people?” he suggested 
mildly, “whether they’re stupid or have said 

things or not. What difference does it make? I’d 
be just as satisfied if you gave all your time to 
discovering the wonderful possibilities in what I 
say. It would give me a chance to conceal the 
fact that I get all out of breath trying to follow 
what you mean.” He looked down at her spark 
ling face, brilliant in its mirth as a-child’s and said 
seriously, “You must instantly think of something prosaic 
and commonplace to say, or I shall be forced to take you 
in my arms and kiss you a great many times, which might 
have Lord knows what effect on that gloomy-minded ticket- 
seller, back of us, who already has his suspicions.” 

She rose to the possibilities and said swiftly, with the ac- 
cent of drollery, “I’m very particular about the sort of fry 
ing-pans I use. And I’m awfully excited about having a 
house of my own, just as though I weren’t the clever, dis- 
illusioned, fascinating musical genius everybody knows me to 
be! I’m a very fine housekeeper, I'd have you know, and 
all the while we lived in Bayonne, I ran the house, because 
Mother never could get used to French ways. I was the one 
who went to market Oh, the gorgeous things you 
get in the Bayonne market! I bossed the old Basque woman 
we had for cook, and learned to use a great many onions 
for everything, and how to keep house by the light of na- 
ture. Only let me warn you that the old house we are go- 
ing to live in will need lots done to it. I don’t know how 
much of that four thousand dollars you are going to want 
to spare from remodeling the mill, but I will tell you now, I 
will go on strike if you don’t give me a better kitchen stove 
than your Uncle’s Touclé had to work with.” 

He had been listening to her patter with an appreciative 
grin, but at this he brought her up short by an astonished, 


YOUNG 


“Who had? What’s that—Touclé?” 
She laughed aloud again, delighted at having startled 
him into curiosity, “Touck Touclé. Don’t you 


think it a pretty name? Will you believe now that I know 


all about Ashley ? 


“Oh, go on, tell me,” he begged, “You don’t mean to say 


that my Uncle Benton had pep enough to have a scandal in 
his life ?” 

“What do you know about your uncle?” 

“Oh, I'd seen him a few times, though I’d never been up 
there As long as gr father was alive and the mill at 
Adams Center was run Uncle Benton used to go there 
to see his father, and I always used to be hanging around 
Grandfather and the mill and the woods. Maybe Uncle 


Burton noticed that. By George maybe that’s why he left 


me the mil He cast his eyes retrospectively back on this 
idea, and was silent for a moment, emerging to say, won- 
deringly, “Well, it certainly is queer how things come out, 
how one tking hangs on another—” 


“Your Uncle Burton was of some importance, even before 
I ever saw you,” she said, “Miss Oldham at the pension said 
that she had just met a new American, come down from 
Genoa, and when I heard your name, I said, ‘How Vermont 
that sounds! I used to know an old Mr. Crittenden, who 
ran a wood-working factory up in Ashley, Vermont, where 
| had relatives,’ and that was why Miss Oldham introduced 
us as cousins.” 

He said pouncingly, “You're running on, inconsequently, 
just to divert my mind from asking you again who or what 
Touclé is.” 

“You can ack and ask all you like,” she 
laughing, “I’m not going to tell you. And 
couldn't because she’s different from everything else. You'll 
see for yourself when we get there. If she’s still alive.” She 
offered to compromise, “I'll tell you what, if she’s dead, I'll 
sit down and spend a whole evening, trying to make you see 
what she was. If she’s still alive, you'll find out. She’s an 
Ashley institution, Touclé is, she’s as symbolic as the Cu- 
mean Sybil. I don’t believe she'll be dead. I don’t believe 
she'll ever be dead.” 


defied him, 
anyhow I 
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MR. WELLES LOOKED AT VINCENT AS HE TALKED, WATCHING THE 


MAN’S LONG HANDS CARESS THE ARMS OF HIS CHAIR 


“You've let the cat out of the bag enough so I’ve lost 
my interest in her,” he professed, “I can make a guess she’s 
an old woman. Is it Miss Touclé or Mrs. Touclé?” 

The girl burst into laughter at this—light-hearted mirth, 
which drenched the air all about her with the perfume of 
young gaiety. She looked up at him, her eyes shining, and 
cried, as if astonished, “Why I do believe we’re going to be 
happy together. I do believe it’s going to be fun to live 
with you.” 

His appalled surprise that she had again fallen into the 


pit of incredulity was, this time, only half humorous. “For 
God's sake, what did you think?” 
She answered reasonably, “Well, people aren’t ever 


happy together, in books or out of them.” 

His breath was taken away. He asked helplessly, “Well, 
why are you marrying me?” 

She said very seriously, “Because I can’t help myself, 
dear Neale. Isn't that the only reason you are marrying me?” 

“Why yes, of course, if that’s the way you want to put 
it. You can say it a thousand different ways,’ he added 
with a sudden fury, “And never one of them will come any- 
where near expressing it. Look here, Marise, I don’t believe 
you have the faintest idea how big this thing is. All these 
fool, clever ways of talking about it . .  they’re just 
screens set up in front of it, to my mind! It’s bigger than 
just you, or me, or happiness or unhappiness.” 


HE considered this thoughtfully, “I don’t believe I know 

what you mean, exactly—or I don’t believe I feel what 

you mean. I have dreams sometimes, that I’m in some- 
thing tremendous and _ irresistible I always call 
it to myself ‘the big current,’ that is flowing somewhere, 
carrying everything along with it, and I’m part of it. It’s 
lovely. I can’t tell you how beautiful it is in dreams. But 
I have never felt it when I was awake. I wish I could. I 
wonder if that’s not what you are talking about.” 

He showed no disposition to go into details, beyond say- 
ing, “Maybe you will, later on.” 

She ventured, “You mean, maybe, that I’m so shaken up 
by the little surface waves, chopping back and forth, that I 
don’t feel the big current.” 

“Tt’s there whether you feel it or not,” he made final an- 
swer to her doubt 

She murmured, “I wonder if there is anything in that 
silly old-fashioned notion that men are stronger than women, 
and that women must lean on men’s strength to live.” 

“Everybody’s got to lean on his own strength, sooner or 
later,” he told her, with a touch of grimness 

“You just won’t be romantic!” she cried, admiringly. 

“I really love you, Marise,” he answered profoundly, and 
on this rocklike assurance she sank down with a long breath 
of trust 

The sun was dipping into the sea now, emblazoning the 
sky with a last flaming half-circle of color, but the light had 
left the dusky edges of the world. Already the far moun- 
tains were dimmed, and the plain, passing from one twilight 
color to another more somber, was quietly sinking into 
darkness as into the arms of ultimate dissolution. 

The girl spoke in a dreamy, twilight tone, “Neale, dear, 
this is not a romantic idea ; honestly, I do wish 
we could both die right here and never go down, down to 
the plain any more. Don’t you feel that?” 

His voice rang out, resonant and harsh as a bugle-note. 
“No I certainly do not, not for a single moment. I’ve too 
much ahead of me to feel that, and so have you!” 
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“WHAT A THREE-RINGED CIRCUS THE FELLOW IS,” THOUGHT MR. WELLES. “ALL THE TIME HE’S TAKING HER IN, 
EVERY INCH OF HER, AND WHAT HE’LL TALK ABOUT AFTERWARD IS THE SMOOTH, HARD FEELING OF THE ARMCHAIR” 


“There comes the cable-car, climbing up to get us,” she 
said faintly, “and we will go down from this high place of 
surety into that dark plain, and we will have to cross it, 
step by step. Dare you promise me we will not lose our 
way ?” she challenged him 

“TI don’t promise you anything about it,” he answered, 
taking her hand in his, “only I’m not a bit afraid of the 
plain, nor the way that’s before us. Come along with me, 
and let’s see what’s there.” 

“Do you think you know where we are going, across that 
plain?” she asked him painfully, “even where we are to 
try to go?” 

“No, I don’t know now,” he answered, undismayed, “but 
I think we will know it, when we come to it, because we 
are together.” 

The darkness, folding itself like a velvet mantle about 
the far mountains, deepened, and her voice deepened with 
it. “Can you promise me that we won't lose each other 
there?” she asked somberly. 

At this Ke suddenly took her into his arms, silently, 
bending his face to hers, his insistent eyes bringing hers up 
to meet his gaze. She could feel the strong vibrant throb- 
bing of his heart all through her own body. 

She clung to him as though she were drowning. _Life burst 
over them with a roar, a superb flooding tide on whose strong, 
swelling bosom they felt themselves rising, rising illimitably. 

The sun had now wholly set, leaving to darkness the old, 
old plain, soaked with humanity. 


INTERLUDE 
March 15, 1920 


ARISE fitted little Mark’s cap down over his ears, and 

buttoned his blue reefer coat close to his throat. 

“Now, you big children,” she said, with an anxious 
accent to Paul and Elly, standing by with their school-books 
done up in straps, “be sure to keep an eye on Mark at re- 
cess time. Don’t let him run and get hot and then sit down 
in the wind without his coat. Remember, he’s only six, and 
it’s his first day at school.” 


She kissed his round, smooth, rosy cheek once more, and , 


let him go. Elly stooped and took her little brother’s mit- 
tened hand in hers. She said nothing, but her look on the 
little boy’s face was loving and maternal. 

Paul assured his mother seriously, “I'll look out for 
Mark, all right.” 

At this Mark wriggled and said, “I can looken out for 
myself wivout Paul!” 

Their mother looked for a moment, deeply into the eyes 
of her older son, so clear, so quiet, so unchanging. “You’re 
a good boy, Paul, a comfort,” she told him. 

To herself she thought, “Yes, all his life he'll look out for 
people and get no thanks for it.” 

She followed them to the door, wondering at her anxiety. 
What could it come from? There was nothing in life to 
fear, of course, except for the children, and it was absurd 
to fear for them now. They were all safe, safe and strong 
and little Mark was stepping off as gallantly into his own 
life as the others had done. What was there to be afraid of? 

She could not bear to let them leave her, and stood with 
them for a moment in the open doorway. Elly held her 
hand tightly and rubbed her soft cheek against it. Paul, 
seeing his mother shiver in the keen March air said, “If 
Father were here, he’d make you go in. That’s a thin dress. 
And your teeth are chattering.” 


“Ves, you’re right, Paul,” she agreed, “it’s foolish of me.” 

The children gave her a hearty round of good-by hugs 
and kisses and went down the stone-flagged path to the 
road. They were chattering to each other as they went. 
Their voices sounded at first loud and gay, then sank to a 
murmur, as they ran along the road. 

When this murmur died away to silence, there seemed no 
sound left in the stark gray valley, empty and motionless 
between the steep dark gvalls of pine-covered mountains. 

Marise stood a long time looking after the children. They 
were climbing up the long, hilly road now, growing smaller 
and smaller. How far away they were, already. And that 
very strength and vigor of which she was so proud, how 
rapidly it carried them along the road that led away from 
her. They were almost at the top of the hill now. Perhaps 
they would turn there and wave to her. 

No, of course not. How foolish to expect that of chil- 
dren. She could see them plainly still, far though they were. 
They were running, stopping once in a while to throw a stone 
or look up into a tree, and then scampering on like squirrels. 

Now they were at the top where the road turned. And 
now they had disappeared, without a backward look. 

She continued gazing at the vacant road. It seemed to 
her that the children had taken everything with them. 

A gust of wind blew down sharply from the mountain, 
still snow-covered, and struck at her, like a sword. She 
turned and went back shivering, into the empty house. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Old Mr. Welles and young Mr. Marsh. 
An hour in the life of Mr. Ormsby Welles. 
March 15, 1920 


AVING lifted the knocker and let it fall, the two men 
stood gazing at the white-painted old door. The 
younger, the one with the round, dark head and quick 

dark eyes, seemed extremely interested in the door, and ex- 
amined it competently—its harmoniously disposed wide 
panels, the shapely fanlight over it, the small panes of 
greenish old glass on each side. The older one saw the door, 
as he saw everything else that day, through a haze. Chiefly 
he was concerned with what lay behind the door. ; 
“My neighbors,” he thought, “the first I ever had.” 

The handle of the door turned, opened. He was too as- 
tonished by what he saw to speak, but after an instant’s 
pause the younger man asked if Mr. and Mrs. Crittenden 
were at home and could see callers. The lean, aged leather- 
colored woman, with shiny opaque black eyes silently 
ushered them into the house. 

When she had left them seated, and disappeared, they 
turned to each other with lifted eyebrows. “Well, what was 
that?” exclaimed the younger. “I’m not so sure, Mr. Welles 
about your being safe in-never locking your doors at night, 
with that for a neighbor!” 

The older man had a friendly smile for the other’s 
facetious intention. “I guess I won’t have anything that’d 
be worth locking the doors on,” he said. He looked about 
him, still smiling, his pleasant old eyes full of a fresh pleas- 
ure; the room looked charming to his gaze, cheerful and 
homey. “I don’t believe I'll have cause to complain about 
the folks that live in this house,” he said, “any more than 
with any of the rest of it.” 

The other nodded, “Yes, it’s a very good room,” he 
agreed. After a longer inspection, he added with a slight 
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accent of surprise, “An oddly good room. I wonder if it’s 
accidental. You wouldn’t think you'd find anybody up here 
who could achieve it consciously.” 

He got to his feet with a vigorous precision of move- 
ment which the other admired. “Well, he’s grown to be 
considerable of a man,” he thought to himself; “a pity his 
father couldn’t have lived to see it, all that aliveness that 
had bothered them so much, down at last where he’s got his 
grip on it. And enough of it, oceans of it left, so that he is 
still about forty times more alive than anybody else.” He 
looked tolerantly with his tired elderly amusement at the 
other, stepping about quietly surveying the room and every 
object in it. 

The younger brought himself up short in front of a 
framed photograph, “Why here’s a chateau-fort I don’t 
know!” he said, abruptly, as though he were bot aston- 
ished and aggrieved by the fact. He added, with some vehe- 
mence, “I never even heard of it, I’m sure. And it’s per- 
fectly authentic, evidently.” 

The older man sat perfectly still. He did not know what 
a “shatto four” was. He did not want to know. Not about 
that or anything else. He only wanted to rest and have a 
little life before it was too late. And now it really seemed 
as though he was going to have it. For all his fatigued pose 
in the old armchair, his heart beat faster at the idea. He 
hadn’t got used to being free, yet. He’d heard people say 
that when you were first married it was like that, you 
couldn’t realize it. He’d heard one of the men in the office 
say that for a long time, every time he heard his bride’s 
skirts rustle, he had to turn his head to make sure she -was 
really there. Well, he would like to get up and look out of 
that window and see if his garden was really there. His 
garden! He thought with a secret feeling, half pity and 
half shame, of those yellowed seed catalogs which had 
come, varnished and brilliant and new, year after year, so 
long ago; which he’d looked at so hard and so long in the 
evenings. It must be almost time to “make garden,” he 
thought. He had heard them saying at the store that the 
sap was beginning to run in the maple trees. He would 
have just time to get himself settled in his house . . 

a faint absurd young color came up under his grizzled beard 
at this phrase his house, his own house, with book- 
shelves, and a garden His! How he loved it all already 
He sat there in the comfortable old armchair at rest as 
never before. He thought, “This is the way I’m going to 
feel right along, every day, all the time,” and closed his eyes. 


E opened them again in a moment, moved subcon- 
H sciously by the lifetime habit of making sure what 

Vincent was up to. He smiled at the keen look of alert 
attention which the other was still giving to that room! 
Lord, how Vincent did love to get things al! figured out 
He probably had, by this time, an exact diagram of the 
owners of the house all drawn up in his mind and would 
probably spend the hour of their call, seeing if it fitted. Not 
that they would have any notion he was doing anything but 
talk a blue streak, or was thinking of anything but intro- 
ducing an old friend. 

One thing he wanted in his garden was plenty of gladioli 
What was the address of that man who made a specialty of 
them? He ought to have noted it down. “Vincent,” he 
asked, “do you remember the address of that Mr. Schwatz- 
kummerer who grew nothing but gladioli?” Vincent was 
looking with an expression of extreme astonishment at the 
sheet of music on the piano, started at the question, stared, 
recollected himself, laughed and said, “Heavens no, Mr. 
Welles!” and went back into his own world. There were 
lots of things Mr. Welles reflected, that Vincent did not care 
about just as hard as he cared about others. 

In a moment the younger man came and sat down on 
the short, high-armed sofa. Mr. Welles thought he looked 
puzzled—a very unusual expression on that face. Maybe, 
after all, he hadn’t got the owners of the house so well- 
plotted out as he thought he ought to. He himself, going 
on with his own concerns, remarked, “Well, the name must 
be in the Long Island telephone directory. When you go 
back, you could look it up and send me word.” 

“Whose name?” asked Vincent, blankly. 

“Schwatzkummerer,” said the other. 

“What!” cried Vincent incredulously, and then, “oh, yes,” 
and then, “sure, yes, I'll look it up. I’m going back Thurs- 
day on the night train. I won’t leave the Grand Central 
without going to a telephone booth, looking it up and send- 
ing it to you on a postcard, mailed there. It ought to be 
here on the morning mail, Saturday.” 

The older man knew perfectly well that he was being 
laughed at, for his absorption in gladioli, and not minding 
at all, laughed himself, peaceably. 

“Here comes somebody,” said Vincent and turned his 
quick brilliant eyes toward the door, with an expression of 
eager attention. 

The tall, quiet-looking lady with the long, dark eyes, 
who came in alone, excusing herself for keeping them wait- 
ing, must be of course Mrs. Crittenden, Mr. Welles knew. 
He wished he could get to his feet as Vincent did, looking 
as though he had got there by a bound or a spring and were 
all ready for another. He himself got out of his armchair 
with a heaviness he knew seemed all the heavier by contrast, 
took the hand Mrs. Crittenden offered him, looked as hard 
as he dared, and sank again into the armchair, as she mo- 
tioned him to do. In that length of time he had decided 
thankfully that he was really going to like his neighbors as 
much as all the rest of it. He gave her a propitiatory smile, 
hoping she might like him a little too, and hoping also that 
she would not mind Vincent. Sometimes people did, espe- 
cially nice ladies such as evidently Mrs. Crittenden was. He 
observed that as usual Vincent had cut in ahead of every- 
body else, had mentioned their names, both of them, and 
was talking with that—well, the way he did, which people 
either liked a good deal or couldn’t abide. He looked at 
Vincent as he talked. That was one thing everybody always 
did too. He noticed that the younger man was smiling a 
good deal, showing those good teeth of his. Vincent was not 
sO very young any more, with a little gray in his thick hair 
—what people often called a good-looking man. How life 
did run »etween your fingers! He noticed further that Vin 
cent’s long hands caressed with a slow circular motion the 
rounded arms of his chair. “What a three-ringed circus that 
fellow is,” he thought, “I bet that the lady thinks he hasn’t 
another idea in his head but introducing an old friend, and 
all the time he’s taking her in, every inch of her, and what 
he'll talk about most afterward is the smooth hard feeling 
of those polished armchairs!” 

Vincent was saying,“ . . and so we heard about 
the small old house next door being for sale, and the Com- 
pany bought it for Mr. Welles for a permanent home, now 
he has retired.” 

“Pretty fine of them!” murmured the older man, to the 
lady. 



















Vincent went on, “Oh, it’s only the smallest way for 
them to show their sense of his lifetime devotion to their 
interests. There's no estimating what we all owe him, for 
his steadiness and loyalty and good judgment, especially dur 
ing that hard period, near the beginning. You know, when 
all electrical businesses were so entirely on trial still. I think 
I can guarantee that you'll find him a very appreciative 
neighbor, especially if you have plenty of gladioli in your 
garden.” 

This last was one of 
“sidewipes” which he could inlay 


what Mr. Welles called Vincent’s 


so deftly that they seemed 


an integral part of the conversation He wondered what 
Mrs. Crittenden would say, if Vincent ever got through his 
gabble and gave her a chance. She was turning to him now, 
smiling and beginning to speak. What a nice voice she had 


lighted that Mr. Welles is going to settle here But Mr 

; she hesitated an instant, recalled the name and 

went on, “Mr. Marsh doesn’t need to explain you any more 
It’s evident that you don’t know Ashley, or you'd realize 
that I’ve already heard a great deal about you than 


| M glad to have you both come in to see me, and I’m de 


more 


Mr. Marsh would be likely to tell me, very likely a good 
deal more than is true. I know for instance - 
she laughed and corrected herself, “ it least I’ve 
been told what the purchase price of the house was, and 
about the silver loving-cup your fellow employees in_ the 
office gave you when you retired, and indeed every singl 


thing except that exact relation of the elderly in 


valid relative to whose care you gave up so generously so 
much of your life.” She paused an instant to give them a 
finding them still quite 


about you 


chance to-comment on thi but 








speechless, she went on, “And now I know another thing 
that you like gladioli And this is a real bond.” She wa 
interrupted here by a great explosive laugh from Vincent 
She gave him once a sidelong, amused glance, evidently lik 
ing his capacity to laugh at seeing the ground cut away from 
under his feet. Welles was relieved at this. Apparently she 
was going to take Vincent the right way. Some ladies were 
frightiully rubbed the wrong way by that strange great 
laugh of Vincent's And what she knew it gardening 
ind not only abou irdening in general, but about his own 
arden 
“There never wa ich a place for purslane as the lower 
end of your vegetable plot he told him. “You'll have to 
get up nights to fight it if there is plenty of rain this sum 
mer And agai Be careful about not digging too close 
to the east wall of your terrace. There is a border of peonies 
there, splendid pink on ind you're likely to break off thi 
t The ( \“W ea i he red or near the 
Valk { et t 
“Did ‘ ) 1 that house ] asked her, 
r vectiu her i rv oll ret 
She | hed No, oh, no! We've lived right here all the 
eleve ‘ f « e i \ We know all about 
body, and everything, you know. Why, I know about 
irden because | have stood, a thousand times, leaning 
‘ hoe int own garden, di g those peonies with 
Mr Pelham who lived there before vou It’s been for 
having that dear little old house empty and cold I 
n't tell you how glad I an yu have ym warm it.” 
The w r of it overcar Mr. We like a wave “T 
t believe I really ing t he cried desperately. “It 
I p He f ed knowigg that he 
t ently What « know of what 
iy back of | what he |} escaped from! What could 
he think of bu it he w a fooli bitter old man 
L be re i o like it, Mr. Welles,” she said 
tly I believe ve ul oing to find here what-—-what you 
lest ! I \ ‘ eighbors to you.” 
Sine ok ki that he felt the tears coming to his 
eve He wa f ist otior tate, these first day 


MARISE 
ya CHILDREN . .. 


It really did seem hardly 
possible that it was all true 
That the long grind at the 
office was over—that he had 
come to live out what was 
left to him in this lovely, 
peaceful valley, in that wel- 
coming little house, with 
this sweet woman next door. 
He swallowed. What an old 
lunatic he was. But he did 
not dare speak again. 

Now Vincent’s voice rose. What a length of 
time Vincent had been silent, he who never took 
a back seat. Very likely he had seen the silly, 
weak tears so near the surface. Yes, quite cer- 
tainly, for now he was showing his tact by chang- 
ing the subject, changing it with a vengeance. 
“Mrs. Crittenden,” he was saying, “my curiosity 
has been touched by that very fine photograph 
over there. I don’t recognize the castle it shows.” 

“That's in Bayonne,” she said, and paused, her 
eyes speculatively on him. 

“It really looks very much finer and bigger in 
the photograph than it really is,” she told them. 
“It’s only a bandbox of a thing compared with 
Coucy or any of the Northern ones. I only have 
the photograph up there because of early associa- 
tions. I lived opposite it for some years, long 
ago.” , 

This, to Mr. Welles, was indistinguishable from the usual 
talk of peonle who have been “abroad.” He certainly did 
not see anything in the speech to make Vincent look at her 
almost with his jaw dropped. He himself paid little atten- 
tion to what she was now saying, because he could not keep 
his mind from the lingering sweet intoi.ations of her voice. 
What an awfully nice woman she was, and quite a good- 
looking woman too, with a very nice figure, although not in 
her first youth, of course How old could she be? Thirty- 
one, perhaps. Maybe a little older. His personal taste was 
not for such a face as hers. But you didn’t notice that, 
when she smiled. He liked the way she did her black hair, 
too, so smooth and shining and close to her head. It looked 
as though she had really combed and brushed it, and most 
women’s hair didn’t to him. 

She turned to him now and said, “Is this your first call 
in Ashley? Because if it is, I mustn’t miss the opportunity 
to cut in ahead of all the other gossips and give you a great 
deal of information. You might as well have it all in one 
piece now, as to take it in little snippets from old Mrs. 
Powers when she comes to bring your milk. But of course 
you must be introduced to the Powerses. Old Mrs. Powers, a 
very lively old widow, lives on her farm, nearby, at the foot 
of Deer Hollow. Her married son and his family live with 
her, since her husband died 

“In this house, there is, first of all, my husband. I’m 
sorry he is away in Canada just now, on lumbering business 
He is Neale Crittenden, a Williams man, who in his youth 
had had thoughts of exploring the world, but who has 
turned out head of the Crittenden Manufacturing Company, 
which is the high-sounding name of a small wood-working 
business. You can see the buildings from your garden, on 
the other side of the field next our house 


but in “Crittenden’s,” and your house constitutes one- 
quarter of all the residences in that settlement. There 
are yours, and ours, the mill-buildings, the house where an 
old cousin of mine lives, and the Powers house, although 
that is so far away—nearly half a mile—that it is really 


Prat in “c speaking you know, you don’t live in Ashley 


only a farm house in the country. You see, we are the sub- 
urb of Ashley.” 

Marsh laughed out again at this, and she laughed with 
him, their eyes shining with amusement, meeting in a friendly 
glance 

“The mill is the most important member of Crittenden’s, 
of course. Part of the mill-building is pre-revolutionary and 
very picturesque, though that part is not much used now. 


In the lifetime of my husband's uncle, it still ran by water- 
power with a beautiful, enormous old mossy water-wheel; 
but since we took it over, we've had to put in modern ma- 
and run it on its waste of slabs, 


chinery very prosaically 
mostly All sorts of small, unimportant objects are manu- 
factured there, things you neyer heard of probably—backs 


of hair-brushes, wooden 
rollers for cotton-mills. 


casters to put under refrigerators, 
As soon as my husband returns, I'll 
ask him to take you through it. That and the old church 
are the only historic monuments in town.” 

She stopped and asked them meditatively, “What else do 
you suppose I need to forestall old Mrs. Powers on? My 
old cousin Hetty perhaps. She has a last name, Allen. Yes, 
connected with Ethan Allen Sut everybody has always 
called her Miss Hetty so long that few people remember 
that she has another name. She was born there ‘in the old 
house below The Burning, and she has lived there for eighty 
years, and that is all her saga. You can’t see her house from 
here, but it’s part of Crittenden’s all the same, although it is 
a mile away by the road to the Dug-way. But you can 
reach it in six or seven minutes from here by a back lane, 
through the Eagle Rock Woods 

“What nice names!” Mr. Welles luxuriated in them! 
‘The Eagle Rock Woods; The Dug way; The Burning’ 
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STOOD A 


LONG TIME 
HOW FAR AWAY THEY WERI 


LOOKING AFTER THE 
ALREADY! 


“T bet you don’t know what they mean,” Vincent chal- 
lenged him. Vincent was always throwing challenges, at 
everything. But by this time he had learned how to dodge 
them. “No, I don’t know, and I don’t care if I don’t,” he 
answered, happily. c 

It pleased him that Mrs. Crittenden found this amusing; 
that she looked at him, laughing. How her eyes glistened 
when she laughed. It made you laugh back. He risked 
another small attempt at facetiousness. “Go on with the 
census of Crittenden’s,” he urged her, “I want to know 
about my future fellow-citizens. You haven’t even finished 
up this house.” 

“Well, after my husband, I’m to be named. You see 
me. There is nothing more to that. And there are three 
children, Paul, ten years old, Elly, eight, and Mark ils 


HE paused here, rather abruptly, and the whimsical ac- 
cent of good-humored mockery disappeared. Mr. Welles 
could not at all make out the expression which, very 
passingly had flickered across her eyes with a smoke-like 
vagueness and rapidity. He had the queerest fancy that she had 
looked somehow scared—but of course that was preposterous. 

“Your call,” she told them both, “happens to fall on a 
day which marks a turning point in our family life. This 
is the very first day in ten years, since Paul’s birth, that I 
have not had at least one of the children beside me. Today 
is the opening of the spring term in our country school, and 
my little Mark went off this morning, for the first time, with 
his brother and sister. Mr. Welles wished that Vincent could 
get over his habit of staring at people so hard. She went 
on, “I have felt very queer, indeed, all the day. It’s as 
though—you know, when*you go automatically putting one 
foot up and then the other, and then suddenly 
your upraised foot falls back with a jar. You've come to 
the top, and, for an instant you have a gone feeling—with 
out your stairs to climb.” 

It occurred to Mr. Welles that perhaps the reason why 
some nice ladies did not like Vincent was just his habit of 
looking at them so hard. He could have no idea how 
piercingly bright his eyes looked when he fixed them on a 
speaker like that. And now Mrs. Crittenden was looking 
at him, and would notice it. He could understand how a 
refined lady would feel as though somebody were almost 
trying to find a keyhole to look through at her, to have 
anybody pounce on her so with his eyes, as Vincent did 
He bestirred himself to think of something to say. “I wish 
I could get up my nerve to ask you, Mrs. Crittenden, about 
one other person in this house,” he ventured, “the old 
woman—the old lady, who let us in the door.” 

At the sound of his voice Mrs. Crittenden looked away 
from Vincent quickly and looked at him for a perceptible 
moment before she heard what he had said. Then she ex- 
plained, smiling, “Oh, she would object very much to the 
finicky title of ‘lady.’ That was Touclé, our queer old In- 
dian woman, all that’s left of old America here. She belongs 
to our house, or perhaps I should say it belongs to her. She 
was born here, a million years ago, more or less, when there 
were still a few basket-making Indians left in the valley. 
Her father and mother both died, and she was brought up 
by the old great-uncle Crittenden’s family. Then my hus- 
band’s Uncle Burton inherited the house and brought his 
bride here, and Touclé just stayed on. An when his wife 
died, an elderly woman Touclé still just stayed on, till he 
died, and then she went right on staying here in the empty 
house, till my husband and I got here. We were married 
in Rome, and made the long trip here without stopping at 
all. It was dawn, a June morning when we arrived. I'll 
never forget the expression on my husband’s face when 
Touclé rose up out of the long grass in the front yard and 
bade me welcome. She'd known me as a little girl when | 
used to visit here. She will outlive all of us, Touclé will 
and be watching from her room in the woodshed on the 
dawn of Judgment Day when the stars begin to fall.” 

Mr. Welles felt a trifle bewildered by all this, and showed 
it. She explained further. “But seriously, I must tell you 
that she is a perfectly harmless and quite uninteresting old 
herb-gatherer, although the children in the village are a 
little afraid of her because she is an Indian, the only one 
they have ever seen. She really is an Indian, too. She 
knows every inch of our valley and the mountains better 
than any lumberman or hunter or fisher in Ashley. She 
often goes off and doesn’t come back for days. I haven't 
the least idea where she stays. But she’s very good to our 
children when she’s here, and I like her capacity for monu- 
mental silence. It gives her very occasional remarks an ora- 
cular air. She helps a little with the housework too. 

“Now let me see, whom next to introduce to you. Per- 
haps our old rector and his wife. They live in the high- 
pillared old house next door to the church in the village on 
the opposite side from the churchyard. They are Ashleyians 
of the oldest stock. Both of them weve born here, and have 
lived here always. Mr. Bayweather is seventy years old, and 
has never had any other parish. I do believe the very best 
thing I can do for you is to send you straight to them this 
minute. There’s nothing Mr. Bayweather doesn’t know 
about the place or the people. And for the last forty years 
he has been very busy writing a history of Ashley.” 

“A history of Ashley?” inquired Vincent. 

“A history of Ashley,” she answered, level-browed. Mr 
Welles had the impression that a “sidewipe” had been 
exchanged in which he had not shared. 

[Continued on page8o] 
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THIS ..STOUNDING GENERATION 


ORNA KEENE leaned over the side of the piazza and 
waved her long arms. ‘“Oo—oo—oo, Dennis,” she 
called. “Dennis, 0oo—oo—.” 

“Lorna,” Mrs. Keene called. Lorna was four- 
teen. Her arms were long anc her legs were long, 
and on top of her long neck her head was perched, 

pretty and dark. Lorna hadn’t heard her mother 

“[P-e-n-n-i-s,” she shrilled again. Dennis Hale was 
Lorna’s chum. He was twenty-one and had just got back 
from college. They had always been neighbors; and being 
without sisters, Dennis had adopted Lorna 

“Dennis,” she shrieked, “do you know what I'm going to 
do when I’m grown up?” 

He had sauntered up the steps by this time, a smiling 
good-looking boy. “Why, of course, I know what you're 
going to do when you're grown up. You'll marry me.” 

“No,” said Lorna. “I’ve decided not to. I’m going to 
help my father with his work. I’ve just made up my mind.” 

“Lorna,” said Mrs. Keene, “how many times must I tell 
you not to screech after Dennis over the side of the piazza.” 

Lorna looked at her mother. Her slight shoulders 
drooped. She had forgotten again. “And don’t let me hear 
you talk nonsense like that any more,’ Mrs. Keene went 
on evenly 

“It is nonsense, isn’t it, for her to say she won’t marry 
me,” Dennis joked. 

“Tt’s nonsense for a little girl to talk about what she’s 
going to do when she’s grown up,” Mrs. Keene replied. She 
walked to the other end of the piazza and sat down beside 
her husband. Dennis sat down beside Lorna 

“What's that book you’re writing in?” he asked. 

Lorna flushed. “I can’t tell you,” she answered. 

“Well, if you can’t tell me, I’m going. Are you coming 
to walk this afternoon?” 

“A-huh,” said Lorna, and began to write in her book. 
She had started this book when she was twelve. It bore 
the title: 

Things My Mother Does to Me I Won't Do to My Daughter. 
She now wrote in it: J won't spoil every convertion she 
starts. It contained things like this: 

I'll not keep her from reading. 

I'll not call everything she wants to do being a tomboy. 

I'll not make her be a womanly woman—I want to be a 
boy! 

There was one paragraph, however, in which she named 
the fundamental difference between her mother and herself. 

I'll not call any girl of mine Lorna 

Mrs. Keene belonged to the romantic era. She looked 
romantic. She was a beautiful woman with a rose-leaf com- 
plexion and a crown of red-gold hair, and she moved in a 
way that caressed one’s eyes. She belonged to the naive 
generation which believed that a woman’s first duty after 
she married was “keeping herself up,” since this was the way 
to “keep one’s husband’s love.” 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


ILLUSTRATION BY HAROLD LUND 


Lorna was born unsentimental. Adornments never meant 
anything to her. She scrubbed herself hard, she scrubbed 
herself clean, she brushed back her shining brown hair and 
then, her mother said, “buried herself in her book.” 

“She’s the kind of girl that would just as lief go through 
life with a shiny nose,” was another of her mother’s laments. 

Mrs. Keene sat for a while watching Lorna. At last she 
said, “I don’t know what we're going to do about that child.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” Lorna’s father said. He was 
a big burly man with a beard. He had started life as a college 
professor, but had branched off into industry since it offered 
more opportunity for original research and more money. 

“Did you put that ridiculous idea in Lorna’s head—about 
her going to work, when she’s grown up-—?” Mrs. Keene 
asked suspiciousiy. He shook his head, so Mrs. Keene went 
on. “Wouldn’t you think that a spectacle like that would 
be a warning to Lorna?” 

The street was shaded by a double row of elms and ran 
past houses set back from the road, whose yards were full 
of flowering shrubs. Down the street raced a group of col- 
lege girls, for Southfield sheltered a large girls’ college. 

“T don’t see anything the matter with them,” he grumbled. 

“I don’t suppose you want Lorna to act like that?” 

“Why shouldn’t she?” he returned. “They looked heal- 
thy and natural. I think that’s the way a girl should be.” 

“A girl could be healthy and natural and act like a lady. 
I should think, David, you’d want Lorna to be like me in- 
stead of like those girls.” 

“What's the matter with them?” he asked again. He 
knew that a conflict was approaching and hunched himself 
up as though preparing for a storm to break. 

There stole over Lorna a familiar chill. A sensation of 
cold ran up her back when a conflict started between her 
father and mother. 

She wrote in her book, J won’t fight before her! 

These conflicts were part of Lorna’s background, though 
she never saw anything but the beginning and the end. The 
hostilities took place in a well-bred fashion behind closed 
doors. When the doors opened there would be silence on 
her father’s part, and sometimes absence. Her mother’s face 
would be shockingly aged, her lovely, dimpled beauty dis- 
integrated as though by some sudden blighting disease. 

The reconciliations, too, ended behind closed doors, and 
of these Lorna would only see the results. Her mother would 
appear more lovely than ever, with shining eyes of affection 
fixed upon her husband. Mr. Keene would come to the 
table relaxed, smiling, almost gay—but always a little ap- 
prehensive, like a sailor in a small boat in squally waters. 

Lorna had a great deal of quiet companionship with her 
father, but both of them learned that her mother was not 
fond of having them go off together. There grew up a silent 
understanding between them. 

When Lerna was fifteen, the book Things My Mother 
Does to Me had lengthened itself out. It might have served 


as a guide for mothers and daughters of future generations. 
It was commentary on the old and the new. 

Then from one day to another Lorna’s life was torn to 
pieces. There had been more and more trouble between her 
father and mother. One night Lorna heard their voices ris 
ing and falling in dispute. Then she heard the front door 
shut 

Next morning her father was not at breakfast. He didn't 
come all day. He didn’t come the next. To Lorna’s ques- 
tion, “Where’s father?” Mrs. Keene answered with a tight 
lip, “I don’t know.” 

Lorna realized that here was a different quarrel than any 
she had seen heretofore. Before this, after a quarrel, her 
mother’s face had been disintegrated like a garden after a 
storm; now, it was withered and wintry and implacable 

Coming from school that day, Lorna saw her father at a 
distance on the street. She told her mother this. Mrs 
Keene made no reply. 

“Why don’t you go and get him if you’ve quarreled?” 
asked Lorna. And this question plumbed the difference in 
their points of view. 

“Go and get him!” The scorn in her mother’s thin tone 
flayed Lorna like a lash. Then her mother burst into tears— 
silent sobs that wrecked her. She cried on and on without 
stopping, and there arose in Lorna a fierce pity that swept 
away all her resentment. She felt she was there to protect 
her beautiful, lovely mother from disaster. She blamed her 
father blindly. She didn’t know what had happened—she 
didn’t want to know. 

Several days later, her father and her mother had an in 
terview. 

“He has deserted us,” Mrs. Keene told Lorna. Why, 
Mrs. Keene never made clear. 

“He is a monster of coldness,” she explained at one time 
“His love for me has gone,” was her reason at aaother. 
There iurked in the background of Lorna’s mind a more 
sinister reason. 

Mr. Keene went to live in the industrial town nearby 
where he had previously worked. Four times a year he came 
to see them, when he brought them their money. The in 
terview was always between Lorna and her father, cold re- 
serve on Lorna’s part and on his something at once wistful 
and hurt. He seemed always on the edge of saying some 
thing more and thinking better of it. He ended their inter- 
views with: “Well, Lorna, if you need me, telephone!” 


HE rest of Lorna’s girlhood was lit up by a passionate 
devotion to her wronged, lovely mother, whose unas 
suageable grief tore forever at Lorna’s generosity. 
Though the strife had ceased between them, and though her 
mother’s charm and her mother’s tragedy had subjugated 
Lorna, back in an out of the way corner of Lorna’s mind 
remained the self who had written the journal—Eleanor 
[Continued on page 54] 
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MRS. KEENE 
HAD COME 
OUT ON 
THE PIAZZA 
AGAIN. 
“MOTHER!” 
LORNA 
CRIED, “OH, 
MOTHER! 
DON’T BE 
ANGRY AT 
ME ANY 
MORE. DEN- 
NIS AND I 
HAVE GOT 
ENGAGED!” 
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AN SINCE 1860 


By George Bernard Shaw 


WAS born in the year 1856. Shortly after this I be- 
came conscious ol women a immense mounds of 
flounced dress fabric with waists at the top of the 
mounds, and above the waists figures more or less 
like men, but with ampler bosoms, no beards nor 
whiskers, and uncut bandolined hair divided in the 
middle, combed in smooth braids from the forehead to the 
ears and then ringleted. The younger ladies confined it in 
bags of chenille netting. I was dressed like a woman myself, 
as boys were not then distinguished from girls in dress in 
their early years. I wore a frock, under the frock a white 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


was a place of ormolu clocks, plaster of Paris statuettes, and 


stuffed birds, all under 
macassars and so forth 


cases, with albums and anti- 


It was used only on state occasions 


for the reception of visitors who were “company.” A sec- 
ond sitting-room, in which the family sat and received in- 
timate visitors and took their meals, was not ornamentally 
furnished, and was called the parlor 

It must not be inferred that because I wore stays as part 
of my feminine costume, women’s stays were necessarily like 
mine. I believe some of them were; but women who wished 


to have what were 
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WHEN CRINOLINES AND PETTICOATS WERE THE 
WHO WISHED TO RIDE IN OMNIBUSES HAD 











figures, laced. Having a figure 


then meant having a waist 
like an hour-glass or a wasp. 
It was reported that the 
most devoted and resolute 
followers of this fashion lay 
flat on their faces on the 
floor, whilst their maids 
placed one foot on the small 
of their backs so as to get 
the most powerful possible 
purchase for pulling the 
laces and achieving the ut- 
most constriction possible 
without cutting the lady in 
two. There was a vigorous 
propaganda against tight 
lacing, with fearful pictures 
of the disablement of the in- 
ternal organs. These pictures 
produced no effect what- 
ever; but warnings that 
small waists meant red noses 
perhaps did produce some. 

Now there were two 
ways of making the waist 
look small. One was by 
lacing it. The other was by 
expanding the outline of the 
body below and above it by 
crinolines or bustles (crino- 
lettes), and similar contri- 
vances. Whilst the crinoline 
lasted, the tight waist did 
not discourage the use of 
flowing stuffs, broad sash- 
like ribbons, and wide 
sleeves. But when the crino- 
line vanished, the tight waist 
led to women being tightly 
dressed all over 

I can describe the effect 
only by saying that they 


sat on them. And the dresses, like the sofa coverings, con- 
vinced you that they were sewn on and could not be re- 
moved. 

This fashion did not endure, not because it was so hor- 
ribly ugly, but because fashions must change if dressmakers 
are to have fresh orders, and also, perhaps, because it did 
not lend itself to obvious distinctions between very rich 
women and poorer ones. Stays became corsets: that is, the 
point of maximum pressure descended from the waist to six 
inches lower; and all the warning diagrams became obsolete. 


UT I cannot describe the changes which followed the 
B period of the upholstered chignoned women. When at 

the age of twenty I left Ireland, and changed my own 
period abruptly by jumping into London, I ceased to notice 
what women wore, or indeed what men wore. When my 
play entitled The Philanderer was first rehearsed, more than 
twenty years after it was written and published, one of the 
actresses came to me and said, “In the stage direction it says 
that I am to wear a bonnet. What is a bonnet? Do you 
mean a toque?” I was utterly amazed. A policeman asking 
me what a lamp-post was could not have seemed more in- 
credible than a woman asking what a bonnet was. The 
bonnet had vanished for a quarter of a century without my 
having noticed it. * 

When I was a child a bonnet, with its rose-strewn border, 
its strings, and its curtain, was as familiar as the sun at 
noon. You may see it yet in the pictures of Ford Madox 
Brown and the pre-Raphaelites in its quiddity. It was made 
of straw, shaped like a coal-scuttle. The face was framed 
in the rim of the scuttle and separated from it by a frill or 
ruching of tulle (the border), garnished with flowers. It was 
tied under the chin by a bow of broad silk ribbons (the 
strings), colored to taste. And at the back of the neck there 
was a crinolette called the curtain, which was the hardest 
part of it for a modern woman to believe in. 

Something of this quaint headgear survives in the bon- 
net of the Salvation Lass, and in the sunbonnet. It shrank 
up into the princess bonnet of the eighteen eighties, which 
was only a little dab of something on the top of the head, 
but was still tied on under the chin by “strings.” When the 
strings disappeared there was no more bonnet; and I lived 
in a dream of childish memories until the lady in The Philan- 
derer woke me. 

Meanwhile there were subsartorial changes going on. It 
never occurred to me as a boy that a lady could ride a horse 
astride. I had seen little girl relatives climb on to bare- 
backed farm-horses and ride them not only astride, but with- 
out either riding-habit or tall silk hat; but this was ad- 
mittedly naughty; besides, girls were supposed to lose their 
legs and become crinoline-shaped when they grew up. There 
were significant pruderies and customs too: for instance, 
when metal railway bridges with iron floors perforated for 
the sake of lightness 
were introduced, the 














FASHION, WOMEN 
TO SIT INSIDE 





petticoat, under the white petticoat a flannel petticoat, un- 
der the flannel petticoat a pair of loose white drawers and 
stays, which were no more than a thick ribbed shirtwaist; 
under the drawers a chemise, also called a shift or shimmy, 
and under the chemise my unshiftable skin 

And all this a grown-up woman wore also, with the 
addition of the huge crinoline which produced the mound- 
like appearance, and the difference that her frock came 
down to the ground and cancealed the fact (then considered 
unmentionable) that she had legs, and used them just like 
a man 

I shall never forget the shock I received, when, on walk- 
ing into our parlor one day without the least preparation, I 
first saw a lady without a crinoline She seemed to me a 
monster, incredible, impossible, revolting, indecent I was 
old enough not to scream and run away, and even to pre- 
tend that the universe still proceeded normally 

But I could not shake off the feeling that she had ceased 
to be human from the waist down, and had become like the 
parior table, which had a round top on one central leg. The 
case was aggravated by the fact that the lady, g@vho was a 
spirited person, and very good-looking, had changed with a 
crash from a crinoline, resembling the dome of a mosque, to 
no crinoline at all, whereas most matrons abated their crino 
lines by degrees, and maintained by means of petticoats the 
familiar mound-like outlines of their lower half 

It will be remembered that I speak of a parlor. At that 
time there was nothing quaint in the lines: “Will you walk 
into my parlor, said the spider to the fly.” Nowadays, people 
such as we were sit in their drawing-room, and have what 
they call a dining-room for meals. Then, the drawing-room 


were upholstered 
Above and below 
the waist there were 
cushions rather than 
human contours; 
and the dress-stuffs 
used were of corded 
materials called rep, 
thick enough for 
cushions, and inca- 
pable of flowing or 
folding. Even the 
hair was made into 
a huge cushion, call- 
ed a chignon. The 
result was that Wo- 
man without the 
crinoline loked far 
less womanly than 
with it, because she 
looked far less hu- 
man. She became a 
sort of animated 
sofa, whilst the 
sofas with their 
thickly - stuffed, 
corded coverings 
and buttons and 
bulbousnesses offer- 
ed no contrast to 


the figures which 








floors had to be 
boarded before la- 








THE DRAWING-ROOM WAS A PLACE OF ORMOLU CLOCKS . . . AND 
STUFFED BIRDS, ALL UNDER GLASS CASES. IT WAS USED ONLY 
ON STATE OCCASIONS FOR THE RECEPTION OF VISITORS WHO 
WERE “ COMPANY” 


dies would use 
them; and it was 
etiquette for a gen- 
tleman to precede a 
lady upstairs, 
though on all other 
occasions she went 
first. 

This was an in- 
evitable result of the 
method of dressing 
which was applied 
to me before I was 
put into knickers. 
History has not pre- 
served the name of 
the heroic woman 
who first did for her 
sex what she had 
always done as a 
matter of course for 
her little boys. But 
when the invisible 
revolution was ac- 
complished, and 
combinations and 
knickers had taken 
the place of the 
petticoats and so 
forth, it became pos- 
‘sible for a woman 
to cimb a ladder 
publicly; and as a 
matter of fact wo- 
men began to climb 
to the roofs of om- 
nibuses before the 
stairs with which 
we are familiar 
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AS A WISE MAN 
SEES HER 


were substituted for the little iron ladders of the old vehicles, 
in which the women were all “insides.” 


N the nineties, when the bicycle became fashionable and 
I practicable for women, an attempt was made to discard 

skirts. It failed for a very obvious reason which never- 
theless nobody seemed to see. When a woman borrowed her 
husband’s or brother’s Norfolk jacket and breeches, and 
they fitted her reasonably well, she looked perfectly correct, 
natural, and often very smart. Unfortunately she seldom 
did this. Instead, she got a Parisian dressmaker to make a 
hideous epicene compromise consisting of a pair of volumi- 
nous breeches obviously ashamed of thenmiselves, and a weak 
little coat that was elegant in the wrong way and in the 
wrong place. This was unbearable; and as open-framed 
bicycles were available, it perished of its own silly prudery. 
Not until the war came did women in attire bifurcated with 
masculfne frankness and unconsciousness become familiar ob- 
jects throughout the country. 

Masculine affectations were always a mis- ® 
take. When the movement began for the liberal 
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governing bodies should have a due proportion 
of women on them, votes or no votes, no mat- 
ter how they got there). 

It was clear to me that what women had 
to do was not to repudiate their femininity, 
but to assert its social value: not to ape mas- 
culinity, but to demonstrate its insufficiency. 





That was the point of my play Candida Ss 

(1895) in which it is made quite plain that the ~ 

husband’s masculine career would go to pieces ag 

without the wife’s feminine activity. This view —_ . ‘ bag \ \ . 
of the matter gained ground and is now, I of : Se not 

think, the standard view. The reaction began at < \ > 
by a pronounced anti-homonist movement, in RT De \ "aA 
which man was no longer to be imitated, but ae 2 \ ; / A 
rather chaffed as a butt, a dupe, a hopelessly aA 7 \ ' PD nt 
untidy, unpractical, helpless person, depending oD \ = ; 
on woman from his very conception. In short, FAN. . I hS LT 2k — 40 
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the secret that men are very much afraid of 








education of women and their admission to 
the professions, and for the assertion of rights 
of married women to their own property—as 
against the right of any married blackguard 
who had deserted his wife to descend on her 
at any moment, sell her house over her head, 
and drink the proceeds or spend it on another 
woman, deserting her in turn—and to repeat 
this process ad libitum—the followers of John 
Stuart Mill and Henry Fawcett cut their hair 
short; put on men’s stiff collars and cravats; 
wore masculine waistcoats and shirt-fronts and 
watch chains; and made themselves mannish 
above the waist whilst remaining quakerish 
below it. 

There was no sense in this, as women were 
much more sensibly and pleasantly dressed 
than men in these parts: in fact men were 
moving toward soft collars and taffeta or flan- 
nel shirts, and substituting neckties for cravats, 
the tennis shirt being much more like a wo- 
man’s shirtwaist than like the old starched 
manly article. Still, it was inevitable that the 
movement should begin with women insisting 
on doing everything that men did. When a 
woman beat all the men at the university ex- 
aminations, the women of the movement ex- 
ulted enormously, and were indignant when I 
described the feat as the reductio ad absurdum 
of university education, just as I described 
votes for women as the reductio ad absurdum 
of democracy (my own demand was that all 








1 CAN DESCRIBE THE EFFECT ONLY BY SAYING THEY WERE 
UPHOLSTERED. .. 
CUSHION. ... WOMAN BECAME A SORT OF ANIMATED SOFA 


EVEN THE HAIR WAS MADE INTO A 
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IN THE NINETIES, WHEN THE BICYCLE BECAME 

FASHIONABLE, WOMAN GOT A PARISIAN 

DRESSMAKER TO MAKE A PAIR OF VOLUMI- 

NOUS BREECHES, OBVIOUSLY ASHAMED OF 
THEMSELVES 








the matrimonial pursuit and domestic tyranny 
of women, and are organized against them far 
more on defensive than offensive lines, was given 
away. 

This counter-movement has not balanced 
itself yet. It culminated in the campaign of the 
Suffragettes, which was conducted with extra- 
ordinary violence and resisted with frantic sav- 
agery. But before it broke into volcanic erup- 
tion it had obliterated the would-be manly wo- 
man. The Suffragettes insisted on their woman- 
liness as much as the early Victorian women. 
The manly movement, however, established 
toleration for practises which, though formerly 
confined to men, were really as proper—or im- 
proper—to women as to men. For instance, wo- 
men gave up crying and fainting, and took to 
swearing and smoking. My mother, who went 
her own way without ever dreaming of belong- 
ing to a movement or smoking, never cried. 
When anything bothered her, she relieved her 
feelings with a hearty “damn.” When she 
formed her habits, smoking by women, or even 
in their presence, was unheard of. There was 
not even a smoking-room in the house. Men 
went down to the kitchen late ‘at night and 








TO BAREBACKED FARM-HORSES 
MITTEDLY NAUGHTY 





IT NEVER OCCURRED TO ME AS A BOY THAT A LADY COULD 
RIDE A HORSE ASTRIDE. { HAD SEEN LITTLE GIRLS CLIMB ON 
BUT THIS WAS 


smoked up the chimney. There were no smok- 
ing-carriages om trains, though everyone smoked 
in the third-clacs carriages. The result was that 
men were engaged in a permanent conspiracy to 
get away from women so that they might smoke 
When women discovered that the toleration and 
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even the practice of smoking was the price of male company, 
they first tolerated and then practised it. The habit is one 
of the most extraordinary aberrations of our civilization, 
imposed on us as it was by the redskin at the climax of the 
Renascence. Men were always a little ashamed of it, and 
were actually heading for its renunciation when women gave 
it an enormous impulse, and made it quite shameless. In 
the nineteenth century it was possible to hope that smok- 
ing would disappear in the twentieth. But Edward VII 
succeeded in establishing large cigars, each one capable of 
poisoning the air of the room for a month, in the drawing- 
room; and now the people who do not smoke have to 
choose between stale tobacco fumes and social ostracism. 

As refinement was supposed to be proper to women, and 
roughness proper to men fifty years ago, the great increase 
in companionship between men and women during that 
period was bound either to refine the men or roughen the 
women. It has done both. The feminine refinement which 
was only silliness disguised by affectation has gone; and 
women are hardier and healthier, and the stock size of their 
clothes are larger in consequence. The masculine vigor that 
was only boorishness, slovenliness, and neglect of person and 
clothes, has fled before feminine criticism. 

But the generalization that women are refined and men 
rough by nature is a superficia] one, holding good only 
when, as often happens, the man’s occupation is rougher 
than the woman’s. The natural woman cannot afford to be 
as fastidious as the natural man: if she shirked all the un- 
pleasantness that he escapes, the race would perish. As a 
matter of fact there are coarse women and coarse men, re- 
fined women and refined men; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the proportions differ in the two sexes. 

There is, however, a rebellion against nature in the mat 
ter of the very unequal share of the burden of reproduction 
which falls to men and women in civilized communities. I 
say civilized communities advisedly, because the extremely 
artificial life of the modern lady has the effect of making 
her natural functions pathological. Whether the rebellion 
has been going on ever since ladies were invented I do not 
know, because history is silent on the subject, as it is on so 
many specifically feminine subjects. But I can testify that 
among the women brought up amid the feminist movement 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, there was a re- 
volt against maternity which went deeper than that revolt 
against excessive maternity which has led to birth control. 
These more thorough-going rebels objected to the whole proc- 
ess, from the occasional event itself to the more permanent 
conditions it imposes. It is easy to dismiss this as monstrous 
and silly; but the modern conception of Creative Evolution 
forbids us to dismiss any development as impossible if it be- 
comes the subject of an aspiration. 


HERE is no limit to the truth of the old saying that 
‘ ¥ where there is a will there is a way; and though for 

the moment a refusal to accept the existing conditions 
of reproduction would mean race suicide, the rebels against 
nature may be the pioneers of evolutionary changes which 
may finally dispose of the less pleasant incidents of nutri- 
tion, and make reproduction a process externai to the par- 
ents in its more burdensome phases, as it now is in many 
existent species. 

No doubt all revolts against nature show a certain want 
of what is called good sense in the rebels. But good sense is 
an inhibition which suppresses vital impulses as well ‘as 
deadly ones. If Joan of Arc had been a sensible girl she 
would have died in her bed in Domremy as a subject of the 
English crown. There is something to be learned even from 
the career of Charles XII, who had much less good sense 
than Joan. For that matter, there is much to be jearnt from 
the blind, the deaf, the callous, and the hyperesthetic. 

[Continued on page 27] 
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CRINOLINES AND BLUE SERGE 


By 


N Siecle des Modes Feminine. It is the title of a di 
tinguished looking little book bound in antique 
brocade and tarnished gold and filled with deli 


cate, colored prints presenting to one’s considera 
tion the woman of fashion from 1794 to 1894. It 
fell into my hands as a Christmas gilt 

clever woman friend with taste and imagination 
The space of time elapsing between the two dates—1794 
Neverthele I took up 
turned 


Irom a 


and 1894—covers twice fifty years 
my distinguished looking little book and interestedly 
over its pages, when I first began to reflect upon the chang 

which have taken place in the “feminine” during the last half 
century—even though the “modes” I reflected upon were 
other than fashions which might be reproduced through the 


medium of delicately tinted plates, and were not an aftair of* 


sleeves, panniers, hats, scarfs or crinolines 

The connection of ideas, of course, arose out of vague 
clouds of things remembered, read, heard, jested about In 
light mood. It is a world-old legend—since Eve wove fig 
leaves in the Garden of Eden and St. Paul scolded trivial 


females who “wore tiring pins’ and unworthily braided their 
hair—that as the humming-bird and the macaw are chiefly 
creatures of plumage, so always has woman been regarded 
us a being of feathers and color, of fluttering wings and 
jeweled hues and forms which change. Profound and 
erudite search might discover who first gave the legend to 
the world, who first proclaimed and insisted uvon it until 
it was established as an immovable factor in all argument; 
but so far no such search has been made. The legend is ac 
cepted as a belief—almost a pious one—and even I turned 
over my pages of lovely pastel-tinted ladies in their chang 
ing attire, as though folds, floating scarfs and trailing dra 
peries were of an occult significance which pointed the way 
That they do point a way is. of course, a truth, and much 
might be written of their psychological significance 

The connection of my special idea led me into the 
direction of changes and evolutions which tinted plates do 
not portray And vet my eye fell upon a paragraph in the 
small volume 
which wore 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


wert rded with delicate shrinking as “not quite 
nice” as a result. But those whose views were provided for 
them wholesale in stock sizes, so to speak, were called upon 
to remember that during some thirty vears of her life it was 
a sort of God-given law that to a woman the attraction of 
presented the sole could hope to 
and that only by strict attention to business could 
worthy of the attention of her clients and 
“merit further patronage.” 


The New Day’s Work 


The last half-century’s record of the changes in life and 
opportunity, which the world of invention alone has made 
possible for women, would involve statistics, and statistics 
are interesting only to the specialist. A record of the things 
women have learned to do with matter-of-fact calm as a 
mere part of “the day’s work—” things at which 1794 or even 
1850 would have aghast and dumbly unbelieving 
would tend to leave one incredulous of the past existence of 
a once diaphanous being who “dreamed only of homage.” 
In 1920 she seems almost more than antediluvian 

That telephony and telegraphy, stenography and type- 
writing have opened endless vistas for her descendants is a 
fact which the world has so long accepted that it ceases to 
suggest the element of unaccustomedness which supplies pic 
turesqueness and drama. That women today drive motors, 
are aviators, doctors, lawyers, mayors and members of Con- 
gress and Parliament, that they vote and hold important 
offices, is scarcely more exciting though it is a newer thing 
Something rather like a muscular effort is required in the 
endeavor to quite visualize a young woman in non-pene- 
trable and weather-resisting aviating overalls spending long, 
wistful hours in studying “how to please” after the long 
established and pathetically. followed methods of 1794 and 
thereabouts 

We have each, however, our own special phases of con 
templation and interest. Mine in this aspect of feminine 


probably reg 


“homage” success she 
achieve, 


he become 


stood 


at last slowly resigned; or finally beginning to comprehend 
the fact that these abnormal-seeming developments are 
merely a part of the inevitable unrolling of Nature’s scroll 


on which things written from the beginning of time seem 
always so long in revealing themselves. 

One of the many significantly illuminating facts is, that 
as a feature in fiction, the heroine has become transformed. 
Certain characteristics accepted and even adored in her fifty 
years ago, no writer of today would dream of presenting as 
likely to allure the imagination of his readers. For examples 
of the heroines who would in the Twentieth Century be re- 
ceived by any public with frank criticism, it is not necessary 
to go back to the lovely beings who, in the days of Clarissa 
Harlowe, Pamela,and Amanda of The Children of the Abbey, 
were merely collections of features and catalogued virtues, 
and who expressed emotion by “swoons” or “harrowing 
sobs” or “shrieks of fear” or woe. Two of the most ad 
mired heroines of one of the greatest geniuses of the Vic- 
torian Era—Thackeray’s Amelia Sedley and the angelic Lady 
Castlewood, would be less enthusiastically taken to the public 
bosom today 

This is not sacrilegious. Genius touched both with its 
power, and because it was genius the world read and re- 
veled and believed. We all believed and none more wholly 
than Thackeray himself 

But in this year of our Lord, 1920, his genius would 
have portrayed the same types with a difference, or in 
painting Amelia Sedley and Lady Castlewood their creator 
would have been less convinced that, contrasted with their 
snowy virtues, Becky Sharp .and Beatrix Esmond provided 
dark contrast despite their brilliance. Today he would real- 
ize that while Becky Sharp was “a baggage” and fought 
without scruple for her own hand, poor little Amelia with 
her adoraton for her “padded booby” as Becky called him; 
her indifferent acceptance of years of silent devotion and 
service from an incomparably better man; and her slavish 
worship of her child, which ignored all other human 
claims and ties, was, as she wept her way to her own 
innocent ends, as 
self-centered and 





temptingly the 
air of opening up 
vistas leading to 
other points ol 
view. This isthe 
paragraph 

la femme 
du mode avait 
un charme pene 
trant. Désirevse 
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I read it sev 
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interest. It wa | 
certainly a state 
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NO MORE TEARS 


HAT would you do, 
Mr. Business Man, if 
your stenographer came to 
work in a crinoline, or fainted 
because Central spoke rough- 
ly to her over the telephone ? 
These things, you say, 
don’t happen. WVvomen don’t 
act like that today. The 
type has changed since 1870. 
The clinging vine is no longer 
a power in society—subur- 
ban or industrial. Thack- 
erays weeping Amelia 
who could picture her play- 
ing tennis or driving a car? 


The 1920 woman does 
extraordinary things. The 
prophets of the past said 
dreadful things about her, yet 
men are still her slaves. The 
eternal woman is—well, the 
eternal woman. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 





self-absorbed a 
small person as 
ever committed 
unconscious 
crimes in the 
name of domes- 
tic virtue. 

He would also 
know that his 
adored Lady 
Castlewood be - 
fore whom he 
made us worship 
as he himself 
worshipped, was 
after all and de- 
spite her saintli- 
ness, rather a 
cat. The lovely 
thing who was 
jealous in a 
saintly, regretful 
way of every 
woman who 
crossed her path 
—even of her 
serving maids 
and poor Molly 
in the village— 
she who softly 
deplored her 
daughter’s 
“worldliness” to 
the man who 
loved her, paint- 
ing her faults in 








lovely being ot 
the penetrating has seen the delicate, shel- gentle detail with 
cl dreamed tered flower cast aside her tender tears, 
é of homag les would not have 
crinolines and bustles, change lan hvala 
und, t int © worn so wholly 
t ower her soul, and develop into andimmed a 
tudied each day the modern woman. The halo in the pres- 
to please still 1920 woman does not shock ent year of nine- 
t ho s teen twenty. 
To Mrs. Burnett, who saw her Sash the 
rather a grow up and knew her period when she 
ng pictur grandmother before her. was canonized, 
fap Mrs. Burnett has written for men have learned 
barmet her romance, past and = ee mete 
with Se — a BP from women, 
on age ban aiid ; present. , fy i. women have 
“Ac or FRANCES HODGSON ®URNETT—AS A GIRL FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT—TODAY learned to expect 
the brink more from 
peril of t themselves. 
pleasing xerting her mentality to the utmost to create existence is not so much an interest merely in the things That is the illuminating fact. During the last fifty years, 
new forms of propitiatory allurement lest power and homage women have learned to do, as in the mental and psychologi- the habit of excusing with half good-natured, half wearied 
issolve into nothingness and leave her without resource and cal effects the learning and the doing have evolved in them— contempt, weakness, incompetency, hysteric spite and small- 
forever de ite. af ntly to a large degree this was ind also in the mental and psychological change in the ness of motive in a creature because “a chap has to remem- 
in times past the ruling feminine point of view. There were points of view of those who have looked on at the evolution ber that she’s a woman,” has slowly but unmistakably 
loubt th who held ¥-polr of their own and who Their attitude was at first doubtful, indignant, amazed, and [Continued on page 64) 
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SUNSET HILL 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


[have runaway tomy sunset hill 

By the pretty path for the last mad time: 
‘There’s only the space of abreath to stay, 
For the chapel bells begin to chime 


‘And my mother frets inthe tower room 
here the sly~eyed tiring, women wait 
ith my bridal veil in their withered hands, 
For His Lordship's, coachis at the gate 


‘And His Lords up quickens his limping, stride 
And the tiring, women mouthe and nod, 


Oh.sunset hill of the giddy glad days, 
"Have scaled your crestinthe last mad climb? 
There are cockle burrs inmy bridal Fown. 
~But a man of fif: tys inhis prime!” 


Or what if Im taking, the bramble path 

On the secret side, by the haunted mill,~ 
‘That leads away from His Lordships coach? 
The chapel chimes are warning, and chill. 


“My mother pales as she watches the clock; 
“My Grandsgire shakes at His Lordslups frown: 


— my Grandsire mumbles awheezing,prayer~ (But | told my lad that! dared not dave!) 


ith ourmadcap maid a wife,please God!” 


hich way, which way am | going,down? 


(He is brown and tall and hig eyes are warm!) 
Oh.sunset hill speak out and say ~ 

ith my pare lace rent and my fair flesh torn~ 
Is the bramble path the smoothest way ? 
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T was after supper on the Harris rancl 
The hired hand had lumbered through 
the kitchen out to the bunk-house 
and Ellen, lanky twelve-year-old twins, 
dallied over the dishwashing and Don and 
Richard squabbled over a game of mar 
bles on the bare dining-room floor. Occasional 
admonitions to be quiet came from their par 
ents’ bedroom, which was also the sitting-room 
in the crowded little house. In there, by the 
light of a coal-oil lamp, Lydia Harris, in her 
nightgown, sat propped against pillows, read 
ing Ne wspapers and magazines were scattered 
ibout. This was her one daily hour of leisure 
when with supper, the last task of the day, ac 
complished, her exhausted body could lie at ease while she 


George 


fed her mind till drowsiness overcame het 
slender woman with large, coarsened 
hands and an intelligent, sensitive mouth. Her brown hair 
showed no trace of gray, but her face was faintly lined, worn 
ind unyouthful in spite of the high, sunburned color in her 
cheeks Her dark eyelashe lowered in reading, were ex 
travagantly long and seemed hardly to harmonize with the 
rest of her face 

Monty, her husband, in a straight chair near the lamp, 


She was a long 


nodded fitfully over the Hanley County Courier. For him 
reading was too much like work to be accomplished in a 
rocker or while lying down. Whispering the words to him 
self in his wakeful intervals, he sagged, bow-shaped, over his 


paper, with booted toes turned inward and knees wide apart 
as though still in the saddle. He had not removed his spurs 
With his wavy, red-brown hair standing back from his fore 
vead, the virile sweep of his profile showed clear-cut as a 
medallion 

When “dressed up,” Monty wore it parted exactly in the 
middle and plastered down in two slick scallops, that not 


even the children’s town-raised teacher could persuade him 
were unbecoming. He also ran to patent-leather shoes and 
bright neckties. But, with blue shirt half-open at the neck, 
leather belt and high boots, he was a picturesque and con 
stent hgure 

“By George, Mother!” He sprang into alertness, his fore 
finger on a headline They've struck it on Dave Lofber’s 
place! Listen here! No—you read it.” 

As Lydia took the paper, her face showed none of the 
excitement that burned in Monty's. There was something 








juliet idicial about her—a vague reminiscence of her 
chool-teacher past “Well, I'm glad for Dave,” she said, 
ifter a minute, “but it don’t mean a thing to us, Monty.’ 

His face fell. “No, you're right—twenty miles away I 
just can't get used to it—us bein’ out of it all! That there 
blamed old dry hole out here in McKimmon took ten years 
ff'n my life! If there iny more wild-cattin’ done ‘round 
here, I'll pull out He slumped down in his chair, gazing 
traight before hin His steel-gray eyes with sharp black 

ils, lost their lighted lool he was older 

‘Well, I reckon there won't be any more,” said Lydia, 
returning to her magazin¢ 

“No! He ave a short laug! “Not after the geolo 
ist It cT report anyway 

They seldom referred to that feverish interval with its 
barren dénouement In the early spring, an oil company 
from the North, one of many displaying growing interest 
in the country about Grundy, had leased some Bar V land 
adjoining theirs and started drilling What had, in due time, 
proved to be a “dry hole” was just across the*line of their 
West pasture. Lydia knew that Monty was living again the 
day nearly two months ago when Sims and Ettler had 
noved off their derrick. The quenching of his hopes had 
made Monty almost sick, and he had refused to relinquish 
them finally until a geologist, brought up from Wichita at 
un expense of a thousand dollars, had gone over every inch 
of his land and pronounced the surface indications unfavor 
abl And witt il irer than twenty miles 





SHE SAW 
THE WHOL! 
GAME ExX- 


POSED. 
SHE COULD 
NOT SEE 


MONTY 
CHEATED, 
AND YET.. 
SHE FEARED 
WEALTH AS 
SHE HAD 
NEVER BEEN 
AFRAID OF 
POVERTY 











BIG RIC 


By Mary Arbuckle 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. STOU;S 


Slowly retrospection faded from his face; he pulled him- 
self together with a sigh. “Reckon ole Dave’s plumb up in 
the air about this He deserves his luck—son-of-a-gun’s 
worked hard enough!” 

Getting up in a mighty stretch, he went over to the 
phonograph where it stood on a “general” table, wound it 
up and put on a record. There was the usual scratchy 
whirring, then a muffled masculine voice broke into When 
the Nightingales Are Singing in the Moonlight. Monty sat 
down quite near, his arms folded, to listen. He did nothing 
by halves and was about to bend his whole attention to the 
lusciously sentimental, threadbare solo. The two babies in 
the railed-in nursery-bed near their mother’s roused to wake- 
fulness. Billy lunged free of the covers and the toddler’s 
large, round eyes unclosed 

“Don’t, Monty!” cautioned Lydia. “I want the chil- 
dren to go to sleep.” 

Obediently he cut off the phonograph; got up sighing. 
“Ho, hum, huey!” He stretched again. “I'm all in! Ain't 
it the limit when a grown man has to turn in at eight 
o'clock? Get back there, Billy! Go to sleep.” 

“Don't you want me to read to you?” asked Lydia. 
‘There’s a good article in the World’s Work on—” 

“Wouldn't do no good, Mother. I'd drop off right in the 
middle of it. Wish I could keep awake in the evenin’s to 
get somethin’ into my head!” 


HE plan of evening study for Monty had had to be 

abandoned years ago because of his proneness to “drop 

off.” Even his enthusiasm for arithmetic was power- 
less against the effects of a long, hard day in the saddle 

The telephone in the dining-room rang, two longs and a 
short. “Our ring,” said Monty and went to answer it. “All 
right, Henry,” Lydia heard, “sounds good to me! Bring ’em 
on out tomorrer. Yeah I'll be home—you bet! Make it a 
point to! That so, Henry? Well, hope so All right! 
Yeah, movin’ ‘em now—aim to have ’em all over by the end 
of the month. How many? Fifteen hundred head. All 
right, Henry, I'll look for vou. So long!” 

He hung up the receiver and tramped to the kitchen, 
where the twins were energized to a quick conclusion of the 
dishwashing and sent to bed. The twins slept with Don and 
Richard, in the small room off their mother’s 

Back with Lydia, Monty sank to the edge of his bed 
and began tugging at his boots with the usual accompani- 
ment of groans at his aching arches. 

Lydia looked up. “Was that Henry Holly?” 

“Yeah. Bringin’ out a coupla fellers to look at the ranch 
tomorrer. One of ’em’s the same’s been moonin’ ‘round 
Grundy off’n on for a month. Seems his pardner’s come on. 
Henry says they’re in earnest about wantin’ a ranch.” 

“Oh, Monty!” She laid down her magazine; her face 
kindled to interest 

“No use gettin’ our hopes up,” he said, matter-of-factly, 
unbuttoning his shirt. “Henry’s always goin’ off on a tan 
gent ‘bout somethin’. Bet he’s spent his commission twice 
over a’ready. For my part, don’t believe we ever will sell 
the durn thing! We'll prob’ly live here all our lives—just 
our luck 


“We can’t!” Lydia sat bolt upright, her 
papers falling to the floor. “We're just killing 
ourselves, Monty! You know we can’t run 
this place—swith no decent help to be had, not 
even a girl fof me in the kitchen! And look 
at what you put up with for hands! You do 
the work of ten men!” 

“You bet!” sighed Monty, crawling into 
bed. “Lord! How I dread movin’ them heif- 
ers with only ole John to help!” 

“And three hundred calves to brand,” said 
Lydia, “and all the feed to haul!” 

“An’ vaccinatin’,’” put in Monty. “Don’t 
remind me!” He turned his face to the wall 
“When you goin’ to put out that light?” 

“Bonner’s never mended that fence in the North pas- 
ture; McKnight phoned yesterday our cows are in the San 
Jacinto,” Lydia went on. 

“Damn!” Monty exploded, lurching up in bed. “The 
low-down, good-for-nothing.” He subsided on his pillow, 
pulling the covers to his chin and muttering futilely. 

Lydia blew out the light. Darkness and quiet filled 
the ranch-house. Somewhere in the cool September dusk, 
a coyote howled 

“Ain’t it funny?” Monty’s voice, out of the obscurity, 
was calm, “ain’t it funny—if we'd ’a’ knowed when we 
married that in fourteen years we'd ’a’ had this ranch 
clear an’ two thousand head of cattle, why—we never 
would ’a’ believed such luck! But look how things is—we 
have a heap harder time now than when we was gettin’ our 
start on Bar V!” 

“T should say!” said Lydia bitterly. 
like heaven!” 

Both were silent, seeing in the dark the same picture: a 
small house set neatly on the table of the plains with the 
purple line of the Paloduro off to the East. There they 
had had, in return for Monty’s managing, a fraction of the 
immense Bar \V, their living, a small salary, and the privi- 
lege of running their own stock. How quiet and free those 
times had been—before they attained their ambition to go 
on their own! And the memory of them was gilded with 
the magic of their first years together. Now, everything 
was different. 

Life had come to be made up of the irritating con- 
sciousness of necessary things left undone. Monty, in 
pessimistic moods, acknowledged that they had “bit off 
more than they could chew.” The addition of a new room 
in the summer, and the piping of water to the kitchen had 
not appreciably lessened Lydia’s burdens. The work seemed 
to grow by stealthy degrees, gradually crushing from their 
lives all that was pleasant and heart-warming. Sentiment— 
or its expression—had vanished. They were, like a pair of 
overworked horses, absorbed in the load they dragged. 

The children’s education was a looming worry. The 
twins were getting too old to be taught by Miss Annie, who 
had not yet returned from her summer vacation. School 
in town had been going on three weeks. 


“Those times seem 


HAT Giddings place would fix things just right for 

us,” said Lydia, thinking aloud. “It’s a little place— 

we couldn't work so hard if we tried. The children 
could walk to town to school and we could get a hired girl 
that’d stay. And the house—you didn’t go over the house 
careful like I did, Monty—you ought to see the lovely bath- 
rooms, two of ’em, and the kitchen all tiled!” 

“Regular show place,” said Monty, without enthusiasm. 
“You couldn’t rightly call it a ranch... . Well, we'll have 
it shore, Mother, if we sell this; but life ain’t goin’ to be 
no bed of roses even then. Oh, I wish to God we could ’a’ 
struck oil! What we need’s to be big rich. Just well-off 
don’t mean anything in this country.” 

“IT don’t want to be big rich,’ Lydia replied, quietly. 

“What?” Monty’s incredulous monosyllable shot into 
the darkness. 
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“T just want enough to be comfortable on.” 

“Me, too. .An’ it'd take at least a half-million to com- 
fort me!” 

“Oh, no!” 

“What you talkin’ “bout?” He _ sounded irritated. 
“What we been slavin’ for all these years, if it ain’t to get 
big rich? An’ now when we're good started on the road 
we're plumb wore out—too tired to pull in the traces no 
longer. Why, if it wasn’t for you an’ the kids, I'd hold 
on to this place, or get a bigger one, an’ keep on with the 
cattle—if I could only get the help—till I—till I—” 

“Till you died!” she finished impatiently. “It’d kill you 
finally And what do you think we live for anyway, 
Monty—just work—work? We ought to be satisfied with 
less money, and live a little as we go along. ae 

“That listens good,” he interrupted satirically, “but all 
the same, it’s a fool thing to stick dollars in a bank when 
they could be multiplyin’ theirselves in cattle. It ain’t the 
cattle I want, Liddy—an’ I’m just as sick of the work as 
you—it’s money! I want big money an’ I'll never be sat- 
isfied till I get it.” 

“And you wouldn’t be then,” said Lydia. “Look at the 
folks we know—the Walshes and the Kellys and some of the 
others that struck oil at Wichita—they aren’t satisfied or 
happy! They got divorces—-their families are all broken up.” 

“They ain't us,” said Monty, with a chuckle; “that’s 
plumb ridiculous!” 

“Tt might be us,” insisted Lydia, “you can’t tell. Get- 
ting a lot of money does something terrible to folks—I’ve 
never seen it fail Why, Monty, except for your being dis- 
appointed, I was glad when we found there wasn’t oil on 
this place.” 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “Listen at that! Why, Liddy, 
you talk like you was out of your head!” 

“We've got enough right now if we could be satisfied 
to quit—enough to be happy on. We could settle down 
right now and live quietly and—” 

“But I don’t want to live quiet,” he interrupted. “I 
want to splurge! I want to beat them spenders in Wichita 
and Amariller at their own game! I want you to have 
diamonds an’ silk dresses an’ a trip around the world—an’ 
three or four autymobiles an’—” 

“Diamonds and silk dresses on me! Why, I’m too old, 
Monty! I’m wrinkled and worn out.” 

“Wore out!” he cried. “Old! And you not forty!” 

“No, but I’ve had six children. I’ve worked hard and 
I’m tired!” 

“I’m tired, too—I’m as tired as you an’ older, but I 
could buck up if I had the chanst.” 

“T couldn't,” said Lydia with conviction. “It’s too late 
for me. Women age quicker than men. All the spring’s 
out of me.” 

“Lord!” breathed Monty, “you talk like you wis a 
wagon seat! I’m geftin’ plumb blue with all this. How’d 
we get started, anyway? Let’s go to sleep.” 

“All right.” 

Monty’s bed creaked. “Funny, ain’t it?” was his final 
comment. “Here we lay arguin’ ‘bout whether we want 
to be rich or not—when there ain’t a ghost of a chanst, 
anyway !” 

Next morning the prospective buyers of the ranch ar- 
rived in Henry’s car: a small gray man and his beefy, jovial 
partner. They spent the day on horseback with Monty and 
Henry, coming to the house for dinner. Mr. Landis, the 
jovial one, made friends with the children and endeavored to 
draw Lydia into conversation during the meal. He found 
her unresponsive. The extra cooking was in the nature of a 
last straw to her accumulated weariness, and more oversight 
of the children was necessary with strangers there. She wor- 
ried over their unkempt appearance; they were like little 
wild things. Well, she couldn’t see to everything—the house, 
the children and the cooking—the work was beyond her. 

Henry was plainly elated over the mat 
ter in hand and light spirits loosened his 
tongue. As it is not the way of the plains 
to talk business in the presence of a woman, 
his garrulity ran in the channels of gossip. 
(Lydia had always thought there was some- 
thing old-womanish about Henry.) He was 
full of the Lampson case—the talk of 
Grundy. Lampson, a cowman, had gone to 
Burkburnett when the oil boom began, had 
staked everything—and won. He was one 
of the Panhandle’s wealthiest men. 

“An’ now,” said Henry, “he’s suin’ to 
get shet of Miz Lampson—an’ them mar 
ried twenty years an’ got eight children! 
Looks like divorcin’s gettin’ to be the fa- 
vorite sport of these here newly-riches 
He’s stuck on a manicure girl in Amariller.” 

Lydia spilled coffee on the company ta 
ble-cloth as she was filling Henry’s cup. 

“You don’t say!” said Monty. “By the 
way, Henry, what’d you tell me Roderick 
got for them steers he shipped to Kansas 
City 2” 

That was the way! thought Lydia. The 
wives were out of the game when the 
money came—old and broken at what 
should have been their prime. The zest of 
living had gone from them but not from 
their husbands. They were eternally boys, 
and without restraining circumstances, dis- 
played the ingratitude and ruthlessness of 
boys. 

But her mind was too preoccupied with 
the work to dwell long on Henry’s news 







































LYDIA, LOOKING OFF TO THE SAND-HILLS, SAW THEM THROUGH A HAZE. 
“SEEMS LIKE THIS IS THE FIRST TIME YOU AN’ ME’S BEEN ALONE FOR YEARS,” MUSED MONTY. 


Would these men never be done eating? She hadn’t baked 
enough biscuits! Mr. Landis’ appetite was in proportion to 
his size. From the general atmosphere, it looked as if the 
sale were going through; in fact, Money conveyed as much 
to her by a glance as he left the house. But Lydia was al- 
most too tired to rejoice. There would be the ordeal of 
moving and readjustment to the new place. She was thank- 
ful the children could get most of the school term in town; 
she must write Miss Annie tonight and tell her not to come. 
That would be something of a relief, for Miss Annie was 
like a boarder. 

Mr. Landis was the last to leave the dining-room, delay- 
ing for a romp with three-year-old Billy. Billy, infant 
terror that he was, showed himself no respecter of persons 
and, as Mr. Landis swung him high, snatched a bundle of 
papers from his pocket and threw them broadcast. George 
and Ellen, mindful of their manners, picked up the papers 
and gave them back to Mr. Landis, who thrust them quickly 
inside his coat. He departed with a laughing wave of the 
hand to Billy, who howled at not being allowed to accom- 
pany his new friends on horseback. 


watching them from the kitchen door, went off into a 
fit of giggles which threatened to incapacitate them 
for the dishwashing. 

“Well, Mother,” George explained in their defense, “you 
—you ought to see how funny those men ride, ‘specially that 
Mr. Landis! He nearly fell off old Last Chance!” Mirth 
seized them again and only subsided under the hateful task 
of dishwashing. 

As Lydia soothed the baby, who had fallen out of his 
high-chair, she found herself wondering vaguely why Mr. 
Landis didn’t know how to ride. He evidently wasn’t used 
to ranch life, and the other one looked like a business man. 
Perhaps they intended hiring someone. to run the place for 
them 

She laid the drowsy baby on the bed and started for the 
kitchen to attack the ironing, but stopped to pick up a piece 
of folded paper under the dining-room table. Seeing that it 
was a typewritten letter beginning Dear Landis, she was 
about to put it to one side to return, when the letterhead 
caught her eye and sharply-arrested attention: Sims & 
Ettler, Oil Corporation, 19 Broadway, New York. Why, 
that was the firm who put down the test well by the West 
pasture! What had Landis to do with them? 

Dropping into a chair, she read the letter from beginning 
to end. It was dated two weeks earlier and addressed to 
Landis at Wichita. 


A the men rode off toward the North pasture, the twins, 


From Moore’s reports, we judge the time to be ripe for 
putting through the Harvis deal. Kindly join him in Grundy. 
Get as early possession of the place as possible. By all 
means, purchase; but should something block this, make the 
best leasing terms. We leave details to your discretion, as 
also the date of resuming operations in McKimmon pasture. 

We congratulate you in the matter of the geologist Slater. 

Very truly yours, 
Sims & Ettler, 
Per Cass. 


Lydia leaned closer to the paper. Her back was very 
bowed in her blue gingham house-dress. Little wisps of 
straight hair fell to her forehead. The geologist Slater was 
the one Monty had had come up from Wichita when the 
test well was abandoned. She read the letter again. Her 
heart thumped wildly and her throat felt constricted. 

She had heard of wells being “mudded-in.” It had been 
done in the Burkburnett field before it became “proven ter- 
ritory.” A company would come in, sink a test well, then 
abruptly remove their derrick and all paraphernalia, pro- 
nouncing it a “dry hole” or “duster.” Later, five or six 
weeks later, their rep- 
resentatives would 
sneak back and lease 
adjoining territory at a 
low figure, the well 
would be opened or 
another drilled beside it 
and . . . Sometimes 
gas pressure caused the 
plugged-up well to 
blow out in a gusher, 
prematurely exposing 
its owner's dirty work. 
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There could be no doubt of it! She saw the whole game 
exposed! The date of resuming operations in McKimmon 
pasture! There was oil there; they knew it then, two months 
ago. Slater had been bought off by Landis. And now they 
were trying to do Monty out of the ranch! Henry Holly, 
of course, knew no more than Monty about the real nature 
of the buyers. 

Lydia’s face was drawn and colorless. She couldn’t see 
Monty cheated, and yet she feared wealth as she 
had never feared poverty. She knew what would happen 
to her and Monty with their widely differing standards. He, 
as he had said, would want to splurge, would want a part- 
ner for his pleasuring. Released from toil he would rebound 
back to youth. It was too late for her; the spring had gone 
from her. She was old—so old she could look upon life 
with a complete absence of illusion. 

She was of the plains, but some education and reading 
had given her perspective. She knew its men: they were 
primitive. A woman was either a creature that charmed or 
the mother of their children—these two seldom the same 
person. Habit and tolerant affection were what held them 
to the latter, but, freed by wealth, they did not remain 
faithful. 

She couldn’t stand that—to become an episode in 
Monty’s life. Lydia was not a sentimental woman, but cer- 
tain primeval currents of her nature refused to be diverted 
from their normal course. The breaking of her delicate, 
deep-rooted pride would have been like death; and she com- 
pletely lacked the protective shell of vanity which covers 
most women, and from which cold facts glance off. As she 
sat there alone in her kitchen, with the laughing voices of 
the children coming in the open door, her mind was filled 
with a great bewilderment. In her throat something hard 
was forming, and it ached. 

Just enough to be happy on—that was what she wanted. 
But she knew that Monty would never rest; he would 
struggle on for money and more money. “Big rich,” that 
was what he had said he wanted. The Giddings place, with 
its smaller scope for effort, would not content him long. He 
probably intended to establish her there with the children, 
and be off part of the time across the Paloduro, keeping a 
bunch on that side. And work with the cattle was so fear- 
fully hard! It was breaking Monty. His joints were stiff 
from much riding; the arches of his feet were falling; the 
end ot each day found him soddenly tired 

Monty had never known easy times, even in his child- 
hood. His mother had died when he was very young and 
his father had been a tempestuous, ignorant man. Lydia 
knew that Monty’s rare and scanty reminiscences gave only 
an inkling of the cruelty of his youth. Certain high-lights 
in it made her shiver: he had been beaten around the pas- 
ture at the end of a rope by his father on horseback, when 
he couldn’t find the cows. In fancy she could see the bare- 
foot, blubbering fellow with the flaring eyes. His schooling 
had been of the briefest, always interrupted for farm or 
ranch work “just as he haa got a good start.” Hard labor 
had stunted his growth. 

The years since their marriage rolled before her mind’s 
eye in a kaleidoscope of accomplishment, with Monty al- 
ways performing tasks amounting to feats. She saw him on 
a July day in the canyon, toiling up a steep red slope, sweat 
pouring from his face, carrying ene by one, rock-like sacks of 
cotton seed cake from the wagon stalled at the foot. She 
saw him at branding time, bulldogging heavy steers, build- 
ing the cattle chute, dehorning unbelievable numbers. In 
between times, he helped her with the washing and the 
heavier housework, sitting up with the children when they 
were sick. The road they had traveled together was one long 
endurance test—a fierce struggle for subsistence. And the more 
they accumulated, the harder things became. Could he be 
right about just “well-off” not counting in this country? 
But anything was better than that they should go the way 
of the other suddenly rich! She clasped her hands tightly 
and rocked back and forth. 

The baby was crying in the bedroom and.she realized 
from his insistence that he must have been awake for some 
time. Her fingers fumbled with the letter; she put it in her 
apron pocket. 

When she had taken the child from his bed and called 
Ellen to mind him, she started mechanically on the ironing. 
The facts of her life stood out with terrifying clarity; and 
instinct, more than reason, pointed unswervingly to the out- 
come if she showed Monty the letter. There was no quali- 
fying about Lydia: she had never lost the finality of youth. 
She saw the black shadew of their future, for all the surface 
glitter they might put upon their lives. And it ail rested 
with her; she quivered under the weight of decision. If 
only she knew what was best—best for Monty! 

It was nearly four o’clock when she heard Henry’s car 
chug off for Grundy and Monty came in. Three of the chil- 
dren were romping boistereusly in the dining-room. 

“Run away, you kids!” he ordered. “Play 
outside!” Then, as they trooped out, he drew 
a chair to the kitchen door and fell into it. 
“Can't you stop that ironin’, Mother?” His 
tone was a little fretful. “You ort to rest 
onct in a while. Ain’t you int’rested in the 
news?” 

Lydia had not looked up and did not stop 
ironing. “Is it—sold?” she asked, her mouth 
so dry she could hardly speak. 

“Tt’s sold!” he affirmed 
with a gusty sigh. “The blame 
thing’s sold at last! Now we 
can have that there Giddings 
place you’ve had your heart 
setonsolong. Ain’t you glad?” 
[Continued on page 58} 
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Quakers are peaceful people but not 
Lucretia B. Mott, one of the conveners 
of the first Woman's Rights convention, 
when she went to battle for a great idea. 





Oberlin College didn't think it becoming 

for Lucy Stone to read her commence- 

ment essay in public; so she, in revenge, 
left out the obey at her wedding. 
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Setting the nation singing was only one 

of the dangerous doings of Julia Ward 

Howe, who wrote for the Woman's 
Journal, that early woman's weekly. 


GEROUS WOMEN 


THEY loo 


their lives earning us a legacy of freedom! 





— 


In the Federal Suffrage Amendment we 
reap the crop that Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton sowed; Elizabeth, 
the first successful womah politician, made 
it an issue, so that it took Susan’s name. 


aC 


The ladies drew up their Magna Charta at 

the Seneca Falls Convention, inspired by 

Martha C. Wright, who had her views on 
Woman's Freedom and expressed them. 
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When Grandma Louise Swain was only 
seventy-five years old, back in 1870, she 
raced to the polls ahead of all the other 
women in Wyoming and the U. S. A. 


k harmless—these pioneers of the Woman’s 

Movement. But they fought with the deadliest 
weapon in the world—an invulnerable idea. 
young women carried in their heads was more terrifying 
to their own generation than the shocking things they 
said and did. Now the world takes votes and jobs and 
education for women as commonplaces—things these 
early fighters were ridiculed for demanding. They spent 


What these 























Mary A. Livermore was a terrible rebel. 

She edited a newspaper! Worse—she 

presided at the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention held in Geneva in 1848. 





Hands went up in horror when Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, the frst woman 
minister, invaded the pulpit and proved 
that the Bible was suffrage propaganda. 











Elizabeth, another one of those image- 
breaking Blackwells, founded the Civil 
War Sanitary Commission, and made 
army hospitals less dangerous than war. VY 
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SERVANT, a governess, 

a milliner, or a “mantua 

maker’— If you, 

Mary Smith, had lived a hun- 

dred years ago, you might have taken your choice of 
these four ways of earning a living. 

If you had lived fifty years ago, you would have 
found the crack in the door of opportunity only a shade 
broader. 

Today the whole world is yours. 

Before the triumphant women of 1920 the walls that 
held their mothers and grandmothers back, when they 
would have followed their jobs out of the home into the 
world of industry, have fallen. 

That city of long desire—every opportunity for every 
; kind of work—is yours. In this city of victory you may 
well look backward a half-century upon the women who 
faced a hostile world, who won only insignificant out- 
posts, who died without victory, but to 
whose magnificent and enduring courage 
the women of today owe their freedom. 








By Edna Kenton 


restaurants under the chivalrous protection of male rela- 
tives. She had no “right” to sleep in the world if she 
was alone in it, and she was insultingly refused admis- 
sion to decent hotels when traveling alone. She had no 
“right” to live alone; unmarried ladies, wealthy or pov- 
erty-stricken, lived with irritated fathers and brothers 
and sisters-in-law. 


NO ROOM FOR CRINOLINES 


’ 


She had no “right” to “play” alone—to see the 
greatest actors of the day, the Kendalls or the Mat- 
thewses or the Keans, to listen to Portias or Lady Mac- 
beths—and the theaters of 1870 were construed “alone” 
as including a female companion. She was bound and 
tied and hampered at every turn. Even her dress ham- 
pered and bound and tied her and made her ridiculous 
with its bustled, panniered, -olonaised, over-skirted and 


cause, and to point a moral 
and a glory, than to take down 
from a dusty shelf the five 
volumes of her Revolution 
published from 1868 to 1870. It was one of the first 
daring “woman’s magazines” to thrust itself boldly 
among the news-stands’ array of Ladies’ Repositories 
and Caskets and Keepsakes and Tea Trays, which were 
then women’s mental food. 

In its faded pages lies the story of the 1870 woman 
and her predicament as diagnosed by Miss Anthony and 
her band of women editors—outlaws all, even in those 
fighting years. It covers the whole ground, for Revolu- 
tion was a weekly historical argumentative, aggressive, 
witty and on the whole—considering the “sex-antagon- 
ism” with which the era reeked—a humorous journal. It 
was definitely a woman’s, not a “ladies’” magazine, in- 
telligently edited to man’s address as well as woman's; 
and its motto, leading every number, still 
breathes out the militancy of those days: 
“Principle, not poiicy; justice, not favor; 








In 1870, The Saturday Review, that 
English weekly through whose mouth the 
“demands of women” were beginning to 
pour, declared: “Women are at present 
excluded from active life.’ And the edi- 
tor added pessimistically, “Moreover, so 
far as we can see, they always will be so.” 

If there had been a forecasting angel 
standing at the elbow of that Saturday 
Review editor, what an astonishingly dif- 
ferent picture he would have painted. 

He would have said: “Today in 
America, there are 350 women telegraph- 
ers and telephone operators; in half a 
century there are to be 100,000. 

“Today, of female office clerks and 
bookkeepers there are 9,900; fifty years 
from now there will be half a million. In 
a few years the typewriter will be in- 
vented, which I shall not pause to explain 





Grandma Couldn’t 


* FID youk 


alone? 


now that in 1870, no lady ever traveled 
That unless some male relative or ad- 
mirer escorted her, she could not enter a theater to 
see Booth or Fanny Kendall? Did you know that 
a woman could not eat alone in a restaurant? 

Did you know that the newspapers denounced 
the first Woman’s Club as “a danger to the Home, 
Marriage and Man” and declared that women must 


men, their rights and nothing more; 
women, their rights and nothing less.” 
For this brief and harmless bill of 
rights, oh triumphant women of 1920, 
Miss Anthony and her followers who are 
now hallowed saints, earned the name of 
the “militant females” of their generation! 
Revolution saw more than Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s four occupations waiting 
for the hands of women. They could still 
be servants, teachers, milliners and “man- 
tua-makers” in the home. But they could 
teach, make hats and sew in ever-increas- 
ing public schools and factories. And 
they had slowly come to do many other 
things in factories as the growing demand 
for labor exceeded the man supply. They 
could nurse genteelly—Florence Nightin- 
gale’s hospital work for the soldiers of the 
Crimean war had lifted that profession to 


always be cut off from active life? 
But who could lead an active life hampered and 

bound by crinolines and petticoats? 
Grandma couldn’t. She rebelled. 


to you, but which will call, in fifty years 
from now, for 500,000 women typists. 
These few occupations are to bring, my 
dear, ignorant and prejudiced sir, one 


a thing worthy of ladies: they could clerk 
behind counters—the Crimean and Civil 
Wars in England and America had blindly 


Grandma arranged that—and Miss Anthony notes 











Cael rt: 


million women into ‘active life.’ 

“Today there are 11,000 untrained 
caretakers of the sick; tomorrow—which 
is fifty years as angels reckon—there will 
be 100,000 trained nurses. For the few 
insulted medical women today, opposed 
at every step, there will be in 1920, 10,000 
honored women dectors. 

“Today there are hardly 140,000 
women teachers; tomorrow there will be 
more than half a million. 

“Today there is a scant total of 
2,000,000 women workers in the country, 
most of them working in factories like 
prisoners at hard labor. There are to be, 
in 1920, 14,000,000 women workers, not 
only in factories, but in offices, businesses, 
colleges, trades, and professions. So re- 
write your written line to read ‘Women 
are at present excluded from active life, 
but they will not always be so.’” 


CRUMBLING BARRIERS 








professions. 


made herself ridiculous but she didn’t care because 
she knew the world would come around to her 
belief that a woman had the right to live and work 
as a human being. Because of Grandma, we live 
today in a different world. 

There were in 1870, 2,000,000 women workers, 
dressmakers, servants, factory workers. 
there are 14,000,000—in industries, businesses and 
The telephone and the telegraph are 
under the woman’s thumb; the department store 
and the skyscraper are her workshop. Women go 
to school, to college—and to Congress. 

Grandma made a new world for the girl of 1920. 
Edna Kenton has written the story of her strug- 
gling years, the road to her present achievement. 


Today 


that “A. T. Stewart’s, the largest store in 
the world, employs one thousand women.” 


THE OPENING DOOR 


But these were merely extensions of 
women’s ancient privilege to work as ser- 
vants. Revolution agreed wholly with 
the first half of The Saturday Review’s 
remark, and made of it a ringing chal- 
lenge: “No Girls Admitted Here!” The 
sign hung at every entrance to paths that 
lead to knowledge and fame! 

For four victories, and only four, had 
the women of the 19th century won up 
to 1870. 

They had their “free press,” steadily 
growing. Ever since the famous Women’s 
Rights’ Convention of 1848 magazines 
like Miss Anthony’s had sprung up to live 
for a year or two and then to die. One 
or two of them persisted, and new ones 
were launched, proofs that an eager audi- 
ence of women-readers of magazines 











When the “fighting women” of 1870 
faced life they had need of all their cour- 
age. For the notable and courageous 
thing about the woman movement of 1870 was that 
“Jadies” were demanding a share in the world’s work. In 
that year of our Lord, factories had generously opened 
their doors to women. The old order of society in which 
only dependent women—any number of them—lived on 
the labor of husbands, sons and brothers had collapsed. 
Men literaliy could bear the burden no longer. Since 
1800, economic life had been calling more and more in- 
sistently for women to share its burdens and its responsi- 
bilities, but the old barriers of custom and prejudice still 
stood fast against any attempt of women—and particu- 
larly gentlewomen—to achieve not only honor in dis- 
tinguished professions but-any sort of comfortable live- 
lihood. In Boston alone, in 1870, 25,000-women, “ladies” 
most of them, driven to self-support by the devastation 
of the Civil War, were demanding ways—any ways—to 
live; and the ways were shockingly few. 

The women of 1870 planned wisely for their Fifty 
Years’ War when they placed first and foremost as a 
“right” education lower, higher, and professional. All 
but co-equal with this was suffrage and equalization 
of laws; then business training and opportunities—these 
were the great “rights” to be won. But we shall have 
little idea of the courage demanded of these women or of 
the unsurpassable bravery with which they acted except as 
we visualize each individual woman as she set about the 
active winning of her “right” to live and work comfort- 
ably in a world unused to women and resentful of tiem. 

She had to battle, and right royally for her “right” to 
eat in the world. Ladies ate at home or at hotels and 
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trained excrescences, as she tried to move freely with 
hand-bags and note-books about a jeering world. And 
she knew she was ridiculous, the very figure of her, as 
she blunderingly attempted to apply to a rigidly resisting 
social order her few great “rights” whose working out 
demanded the yielding of so many lesser ones. 

Imagine a busy city today with its army of women 
workers going to offices and shops in crinolined or trained 
pillow-case shirts! Yet this was woman’s grotesque 
dress when the great feminine agitation centering about 
professional and business women was new. The male 
cartoonist of the period had an excellent case. He proved 
indeed a prophet; for his trousered, shirted, coated, 
short-haired “terrible example” was become, in half a 
century, the very type of the honored, efficient, desper- 
ately needed “womanly woman” who was to take over, 
in a racking crisis, all sorts of men’s work in the world 
and to keep, in every sense of the words, the “home fires 
burning.” 

This weman of today, of 1920, did her work and did 
it nobly; but she was honored in the doing, for the 
world was ready for her, and she was ready for the 
world. The woman of 1870 did her public work, and 
the more nobly for doing it in the face not only of dis- 
honor but of a jeering ridicule that shrivels all but the 
stoutest hearts. She was ridiculed on the stage, car- 
tooned in the press, sermonized in the pulpit, laughed at 
by the mob, but she fought her way on to victory. 

This is Susan B. Anthony’s centennial year, and I 
know of no better way to celebrate the winning of her 


edited by women about women’s great 
problems was steadily increasing. 

And women had won “free speech”— 
from public platforms—for a long time in America; in 
England the brazen appearance of a female public 
speaker was rendered “womanly” only in 1869 by a cer- 
tain Duchess of Beaufort who dared to address an Eng- 
lish audience still scandalized by sight and hearing of the 
trousered Dr. Mary Walker and other earnest woman- 
pilgrims from America. 

“Legal responsibility” was won for English women in 
1870. The Married Woman’s Property Act which gave 
married women control over their own money and estates 
had just become a law after years of wrangling, and took 
them at last out of the “chattel” class, made them re- 
sponsible human beings before the courts and not 
“things” owned by a husband along with his furniture 
and cattle. 

No longer in England could murderesses, who could 
prove that they had killed by their husband’s com- 
mand, go scot-free, so magnificently had the “obey” of 
the English marriage service been construed by English 
law! But in 1870 American women lecturers were talk- 
ing of “Idiots and Women” as identical creatures before 
the common law. 

And already in 1870, “higher education”—minus the 
professions—was, very, very broadly speaking, a won 
battle. It had taken a hundred years of agitation to 
bring colleges for women into existence. In 1770 it was 
regarded as “unfeminine” for women to spell correctly: 
“Even though you know the spelling of every word, be 
careful to mispell now and then, as more becoming the 


[Continued on pageo?] 
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ONCLUSION 


PART TWO 
For Synopsis, see page 19 


Mallaby 


obviously, 


Troy and the man wert 
could be no doubt; they 

gaining possession of the Troy 
estate, for there could be no other explanation of 
their efforts at forcing Miss Troy to sign those pa 
pers which she was not permitted to read. Martin 


HAT Isaac 
criminals there 
were set upon 


was inclined to suspect that the girl had been summoned, 
not by her grandfather, but by the redoubtable Isaac. She 
had believed him to be living in Texas; how or why he had 
come to Troy Hill was not to be discovered at present; but 


was the place of old 
that it was one of 


that would be known in time. Nor 
Hannibal Troy in the scheme any clearer; 
wild protest, however, he felt convinced 

He would have given a good deal to know whether Han 
nibal’s fond brother had found him in his totally paralyzed 
condition, or whether that had been the consequence of the 
aforesaid brother's visit; but that, he felt, he would prob 
ably never discover. The fact that the old man was per 
mitted to live on, apparently made as comfortable as possi 
good circumstantial evidence that Isaac and Mallaby 
intended, as the phrase goes, to keep within the law. If 
Ellice Troy signed away her property, or the property which 
should come to her through her grandfather, it could be 
proven by Isaac’s witness, the man Mallaby, that she had 
done so of her own free will; and when old Hannibal died, 
certificate of natural death would doubtless be 
serviceable, for people in the country have time to be 
suspicious, and it would be impossible to dispose of a man 
without arousing that suspicion. For although Trey Hill 
was so isolated, it was a large and important place, and its 
owner must be well-known 

Martin thought he was beginning to see thing 
but for the present it would be enough to have the 


ble, wa 


a doctor's 
found 


more ¢ learly > 
precious 


pair of scoundrels know that he was aware of the presence of 
the girl, and prepared to protect her. Not for a moment did 
he believe that they would risk doing her or him any per 
sonal injury. When at last he fell asleep, it was with a feeling 
that the morrow would probably be uncommonly interesting 

With the morrow came rain again, and Christopher was 
not sorry, for it gave him excuse for lingering in the library, 
instead of going out again for a walk, a thing he would not 
have dared to do until Ellice Troy should have kept her 
promise to appear; and for that no hour had been set 

The day found Mr. Isaac Troy in a mood more genial 
than ever, determined to play the entertaining host. Martin 
was amused to note how closely he and Mallaby contrived 
to k him under surveillance, or rather, how carefully 
they kept Hannibal Troy’s door under their eyes. Not once 
would he have had a chance of going into the room with 
that silent figure, if he had so desired. It also amused him 
to think that he had them guessing wrong, for it was no 
part of his scheme to visit Hannibal again. Martin felt that 
his wisest move now would be to play as perfectly as possi 
ble the part of unsuspecting guest, apparently believing all 
that Isaac Troy had toid him. He even went so far as to ask 

isly after the sick man, and to express sympathy at the 
nd care that his condition must cause his brother 

As they returned to the room after dinner, Isaac Troy, 
tanding in front of a window and rubbing his enormous 
be hands together, said: “Well, sir, the leaves are gone! 
\utumn is upon us! We shall probably see a real winter 
here in these hills, when the now comes.” 

“You must get a good deal of snow, do you not?” Mar 
tin was determined to follow his host's conversational lead, 
wherever it might take him 

Isaac Troy turned. “Well, now, do you krfow, have 
not seen snow for many years, not since I left here as a lad.’ 

Martin remembered Miss Troy's reference to Texas, but 
looked a polite surprise. “Left here?” he repeated 

Isaa seated himself in his accustomed armchair 
stretched his feet out toward the blazing fire, and evidently 
prepared himself for reminiscences 


I have lived in southern Texas for 
until my poor brother sent me word 


Yes—as 


thar 


a mere lad 


mor forty vears 
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of his precarious condition, and 
begged me to pay him a visit be- 
(7. 3) fore the—the end should come. I 
‘ have all but forgotten what a 
New England winter is like. If 
it were not for poor Hannibal’s 
sad state, I declare I should say 
that I am looking forward to it, 
looking forward to it!” 

It required only a discreet question or two from Martin 
to set Mr. Troy talking of Texas, and he proved himself 
entertaining enough. The afternoon passed more quickly 
than the young man would have thought possible, with his 
mind divided between listening to Isaac Troy’s tales and 
listening for the step of Ellice Troy in the hall. 

But the hours passed,,and she did not come. He was be- 
ginning to think that, after all, her fears had proved too 
strong for her. Then the,man Mallaby brought in the lamp, 
and Isaac Troy, rising and stretching himself, suggested 
game of chess 

Mr. Troy laid an old, sheepskin-covered chess-board on 
the table and brought out a set of beautifully carved ivory 
chessmen; but the game was scarcely half an hour old when 
the figure of the girl stood in the doorway, wavering, hesi- 
tating 

Both men must have 
eyes were on Isaac Troy, 


seen her at the same moment; her 
who, bénding forward with a pawn 
her from under his brows. 


in his hand, was looking at 
Martin jumped up; then he looked at Isaac. The veins in 
Trov’s forehead were visibly throbbing, and one large one 


stood out like a dark finger of wrath 


TILL watching Isaac Troy, the girl came slowly into 
S the room. She was trembling, but Martin admired the 

well-controllea voice in which she said, “Good afternoon, 
Uncle Isaac!” Then, looking at Christopher in well-feigned 
surprise, she added, “Oh! You have someone with you!” 

As Isaac Troy slowly arose, Martin put his heels together 
and made the girl a bow, even while he wondered, with a 
thrill of unholy joy, how the resourceful Mr. Troy was go- 
ing to meet the situation. But he was cleverer than Martin 
had given him credit for 

“Come in, my dear,” he said, suavely, “come in!” He 
took a step or two forward, took the girl’s hand in his, led 
her toward Martin, as though she were a child, or a sleep- 


walker. “This is Mr. Martin, my dear! My niece, Miss Troy, 

Martin! Say how-do-you-do to Mr. Martin, my dear!” 
Ellice Troy drew her hand away from him, shrank back 

a little, gave Martin a quick look of appeal. The situation 


was unreal, grotesque; but in spite of the girl’s evident be- 
wilderment and alarm Martin could not help feeling elated 
and amused: Isaac Troy was one wise old guy, and a sharp 
one, but he was in a tight fix now! 


Isaac Troy’s attention was wholly upon the girl, it 
seemed. “Come! Say how-do-you-do to the gentleman, my 
dear!” said he, still speaking in that honeyed, condescending 


manner that some elderly people use toward children. 

The girl raised her head and seemed to find courage. She 
looked directly into Isaac Troy’s face for an instant; then, 
with a little flush on her cheeks, went forward and held out 
her hand to Christopher 

“How-do-you-do, Mr. Martin,” 
are enjoying your little stay here. I’m 
can’t offer you much entertainment!” 

“Oh, but it does, I assure you,” said Martin, hoping that 
she read reassurance in his eyes. “Surprisingly so!” he dared 
to add. But not even that remark moved Isaac Troy from 
his benign calm 

“Now that we have spoken to the gentleman, my dear, 
shall we go upstairs again?” he said. “Come—shall we, 
my dear?” 

He made as though he would take her hand again, but 
Ellice Troy smiled, and moved toward the big armchair by 
the fire. “Oh, no, thank you, Uncle Isaac,” she said, with a 
quick little look at Martin as she passed him. “It is very 

and warm here, thank you, and my cold is much better.” 
Martin could have shouted his applause, but had to con- 
tent himself with a suppressed grin. She was doing it far 
better than he had hoped for. And she evidently surprised 
Mr. Troy as well, for to Christopher’s surprise he accepted 
her cue 

“Ah! That is good! I am very glad to hear it indeed! 
Then if you will permit us, my dear, Mr. Martin and I will 
continue our game.” Whereupon that amazing gentleman 
seated himself again before the chess-board. 

“Your move, I think, Martin,” said he, calmly, 
his pawn 
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THEY WAITED, LISTENING .. 
SILENT AS THE STARLIT NIGHT. 
GIRL'S 
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THE OLD HOUSE WAS AS 
MARTIN TOOK THE 
“ WHICH WAY?” 


HAND. “NOW!” HE WHISPERED. 
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“Yes, by Jove, it is!” thought Martin to himself as he 
studied the board; in spite of himself, he could not help 
admiring his adversary’s nerve; it was going to require all 
his powers of invention, he saw, to outwit that old fox. 

The game progressed in silence, Martin conscious every 
instant of the girl in the big chair. Mr. Troy spoke only 
once, when the faint clinking of glass and silver in the din- 
ing-room told that Mallaby was laying the table. 


ALLABY!” Isaac Troy called; and although Martin 

kept his head down, he managed to observe the man 

as he stood in the doorway, saw the wolfish gleam 
on his face as he beheld the girl, and his faint movement 
toward her. But Mr. Troy’s voice kept him in his place. 


“Miss Troy will have supper with us, Mallaby,” he said. 
“That is all, thank you.” 
Mallaby vanished, and tae game went on. At supper he 


was more than ever the punctilious servant; but Martin 
could see that the girl had to brace herself whenever he 
passed a dish, that her hand might not tremble. 

But there was no least sign of perturbation about Mr. 
Isaac Troy. He led the conversation upon light topics, and 
was constantly solicitous of his niece’s welfare, and after 
supper he built up the fire in the library, saying that she 
must be kept warm before he and Martin returned to their 
chess. 

It was after eight o’clock when at last he leaned back 
in his chair, and said, “Check!” 

The game was his, and Martin laughed; but at that mo- 
ment Ellice Troy arose. It was plain to Martin that she 
had endured all she could. 

“T think I must say good night,” 
stood up. 

“That’s right! Get your beauty sleep, my dear!” said 
Uncle Isaac; and Martin held the door for her as she passed 
out. She rewarded him with a glance and the shadow of a 
smile 

Isaac Troy was rubbing his hands together. “Well, Mr. 
Martin, I think we gave you a little surprise party tonight,” 
said he, with his wide, thin smile in which there was no 


she said, as both men 


humor. “But I assure you that you have now discovered 
the last little secret of Troy Hill,” he added. 

“TI hope you will believe that I am not inquisitive,” said 
Martin, with entire truthfulness; he most sincerely did wish 
Mr. Troy to believe that he had no curiosity at all. “I am 
an intruder on your hospitality, and—” 

Mr. Troy waved a hand in his familiar gesture. “You 


are a guest, sir, and my only thought has been to spare you 
the painful knowledge of my family tragedies,” he said. 

“Tragedies?” Christopher repeated, trying to 
vaguely surprised. 

“Yes. Tragedies, indeed! My poor brother’s condition 
is tragedy enough, you will admit. But he is an old man, 
and in any event his span of life would be almost at an end. 
But this, this other—Ah, well, we all have our pride, espe- 
cially we New Englanders. It goes hard with us to admit a 
thing as sad, as deplorable, as—as what you have just seen.” 

“As what I have seen?” 

“Yes, surely! That poor little girl! 
served her unfortunate condition.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” said Martin. 
Miss Troy was very charming.” 

“Oh, certainly that! If I may be permitted to say so, 
the Troy women have always been charming. The—er— 
the taint comes from her poor mother’s side, I am sure.” 

Martin was looking closely at Isaac Troy, who ap- 
parently was serenely oblivious of anything unusual in his 
expression. He went on, speaking as a man does who is tell- 
ing that which has lain heavily on his heart. 

“My poor little niece, or grandniece, I should say—is— 
er—insane, in fact.” 

Martin was taken completely by surprise, and showed it 

He thought of the lovely face framed in the opening of 
the panel; of the girl’s fears and her courage in warning 
him; of the timid figure on the threshold of the library a 
few hours before, and the beautiful dignity she had main- 
tained at supper and during the evening. Insane? That 
girl? Not for one moment would he believe it! 

“What!” he exclaimed. . 

Isaac Troy slowly nodded, leaning toward the blaze, his 
elbows on his knees, his great hands warming themselves at 
the fire. 

“You will understand my reluctance to have you, or any- 
one, discover so sad a secret.’ For it is sad indeed! Bad 


look 


Of course you ob- 


“T thought 


enough when she is quiet and calm, as she was today. At 
other times it is much more deplorable. 
ing, in fact. 


Quite heart-break- 
If Troy Hill were not in such a lonely part, I 
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suppose it might be found necessary to place the poor child 
under restraint; but here—ah, well, family affection is pa- 
tient and long-suffering, Mr. Martin!” 

Christopher longed to get his hands on that dry old 
throat. But he expressed his sympathy, complimented Mr. 
Troy on his tender guardianship. They even went so far as 
to discuss insanity from the legal point of view, and before 
he went to bed Isaac said 

“Ah, Mr. Martin, I thank you, sir, for understanding my 
feelings as you so evidently do! I hope that you will sleep 
well—I assure you the poor child is not likely to become 
er—dangerous, without warning.” 

Once in his room, Martin sat down to think it over. In- 
sane? That lovely girl? Now what, in the name of all the 
devils of slyness, was that old prince of devils up to? What 
was his next move going to be? 

He waited long for the whisper in the wall, and waited 
with a mounting anxiety. He wished he could have warned 
the girl not to go downstairs again that night, but he was 
sure that she had done so, because, when, an hour or two 
after he had said good night to Isaac Troy, he looked out 
into the hall, Hagar Bream was not at her usual post, on 
guard. It was past two o’clock in the morning when at last 
the panel was lifted out, and again he was face to face with 
Ellice Troy 

She was a crushed, a broken thing. Her hair was in 
disorder, her eyes red from weeping; and she seemed scarcely 
to have strength enough to stand 

“Miss Troy! What has happened? What have they 
done now?” Christopher asked, putting a hand out toward 
her through the panel. 

She gave him a look, and tried to speak; then she cov- 
ered her face with her hands and leaned back against the 
bricks of the chimney. 

Martin went quickly to his door to make sure that the 
chair was against the latch, picked up his pocket flash-light, 
blew out his lamp, and stepped through the narrow opening 
into the dusky space around the chimney. The girl had 
sunk down in a heap on the dusty floor, sobbing with the 
low, spent sobs of one who has wept almost to the point of 
exhaustion. She had brought a candle into the chimney space 
with her; it cast strange shadows in that strange place. 

Martin knelt down beside her, his heart sore with mis- 
giving and pity. He took one of her hands; she yielded it 
to him with the trusting simplicity of a child. 

“Now tell me,” he said 

“Grandfather—is—is dead,” she whispered. Having told 
that much, she became more calm, and locked into Martin’s 
face. “Now I haven’t anybody in the world,” she said. 

He longed to put his arms about her, to draw her to him 
and tell her what the world was going to hold for her, for 
them both; for he knew what that was, knew it with a 
depth of conviction beyond anything he had ever felt before 
But he also knew that to tell her so at this moment would 
be both premature and cruel. She had known fears enough 
of late; it was to be his part to lead her out of them, as 
tenderly and gently as might be.” So now he tried to con- 
tent himself by saying, “He was an old man, and he would 
never have been well again, you know.” 

“I know. But it was terrible, the way he died—so 
frightened, and for me.” 

“Tell me—if you can!” 

“Yes. I must. When you closed the door last night, I 
thought I would go back to say good night to Grandfather; 
I thought if I went then, I should not have to see Uncle 








The Story So Far: 


HRISTOPHER MARTIN, a young lawyer, in 

search for a witness to a will, loses his way in 
the foothills of New England, sprains his foot, takes 
refuge in an isolated farm house. There are three oc- 
cupants: his host, Mr. Isaac Troy; the enigmatic 
butler, Mallaby; and a mysterious dumb woman, 
Hagar Bream. In the night, Martin is awakened by 
wild inhuman cries and a long wailing, followed by a 
mystifying whisper in the wall. The following night, 
a note appears on his coverlet urging him to leave the 
place at once, but Hagar Bream, who tends his in- 
jured foot, makes him understand that in some way 
he is needed at Troy Hill. Martin determines to solve 
the mystery of the whisper in the wall. 

The next day he sees the face of a beautiful young 
girl at one of the windows. At night, the girl comes 
to his room through a secret panel in the wall. She 
is Ellice Troy, niece of Isaac Troy, who is being kept 
at Troy Hill by her uncle and the man Mallaby, 
against her will, until she signs certain papers. Her 
grandfather, old Hannibal, is also held prisoner in a 
remote part of the house. Christopher persuades the 
girl to confront her uncle in his presence the next day. 











Isaac until after you had had a chance to tell me what to do. 
So I went into Grandfather’s room; Hagar was sitting with 
him. I bent over his bed, and I said: ‘Oh, Grandfather, do 
you know, I have found a friend!’ 

“I know from his eyes that he heard and understood. 
There was such a glad light in them! I was going to tell 
him more, when Mr. Mallaby came in. 

“He—he took me by the wrist, and—and jerked me 
away from Grandfather’s bed, and made me sit down. 
‘None of that!’ he said. ‘You think you've played a pretty 
trick tonight, don’t you? You'll soon find out just what it 
is you’ve done, young lady!’ 

“You had made me so brave that I was not frightened, 
only angry; so I said, ‘Do not dare to put your hands on 
me again, Mallaby! Stand away from that door—I am go- 
ing to my room!’ 

“But he laughed, and came nearer, and laughed again 
quite close to my face. ‘Mister Mallaby, pretty bird!’ he 
said. ‘And you will not go to your room until your Uncle 
Isaac gets rid of that—that meddler!’ 

“T began to be frightened again, and I asked, ‘What do 
you mean, get rid of him?’ He said something that—” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Martin. “Pass that by! What else?” 

“After a long time Uncle Isaac came in.” 

“Was Hagar Bream there, too?” 

“Yes—sitting beside Grandfather’s bed, on the other side. 
Uncle Isaac was terribly angry. He cursed, and said they 
couldn’t carry on the game any longer, that I had—had put 
the—the fat in the fire, by coming downstairs. Mallaby 
said they ought to have done as he wanted to, at first, and 
put you out of the way; but Uncle Isaac called him a fool, 
and said there was a better way than that. He said he had 
told you I was insane, and that you believed it.” 
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She turned to him, laid a hand on his arm, looked into 
his face; he could see the beauty of her even in the dim 
light of the candle 

“Oh, you don’t believe that, do you?” she pleaded. 

“My dear, my dear! How can you ask?” said Christo- 
pher; neither of them seemed to be aware of the endearing 
words, but she smiled, tremulously 

“Oh, I just knew you wouldn't believe that!” she said, 
and went on: “But it frightened me, when Uncle Isaac said 
it. And I was still more frightened when he said, to Mall- 
aby, ‘We'll get the girl into an asylum, then we'll have 
things our own way!’ 

“But I was still feeling a—a little bit—brave, so I said, 
‘You would never dare to do such a thing as that! You 
would not dare!’ ” 

“Good!” said Martin. 

“Uncle Isaac looked at me. You have never seen him 
look that way. I don’t believe you can imagine what it is 
like! He said, ‘We'll dare, fast enough, young lady! You'll 
find yourself well tamed, yet!’ 

“And—oh, I don’t know how to tell you this! I cannot!” 

Martin’s arm was about her shoulders, but she did not 
notice it. “You can, you must, my dear,” he urged her. 
“What else?” 

“Then Uncle Isaac looked at Mallaby, and he locked at 
me, and laughed. ‘Mallaby can do that little trick,’ he said. 
‘We'll have a wedding, and the pretty bride—’” 

“God!” exclaimed Martin. “God! Let me get my hands 
on that man! Let me—” 

But Ellice had her hand on his breast. “No, no! Listen! 
Let me tell you! When he said that, poor Grandfather be- 
gan to make that awful noise again—the one you heard 
before. Mallaby sprang for him, and held a pillow over his 
face, and. rs i. 

She broke down, sobbing, and Martin held her close. 
Presently he said, “Come! You will have to tell me the rest, 
you know!” 

“It—it is too dreadful! Hagar, poor old Hagar, sprang 
for Mallaby, and Uncle Isaac did, too. But it was too iate. 
He—he was—dead. Oh, poor Grandfather!” 

He let her sob for a while; weeping would do her good, 
and it was sweet to feel her trembling against him. But 
presently he asked, “And what happened after that ?” 

“They talked, Uncle Isaac and Mallaby. They were very 
angry. I don’t know what they said. I was kneeling be- 
side Grandfather’s bed, crying. After a while Uncle Isaac 
made me get up, and he said that now I had to sign those 
papers, or else he would carry me away, this morning—to 
an insane asylum. That, or else—Mallaby. 

“At first I said they could take me to the asylum. I 
thought there must be some kind people there—or else that 
I could run away. But then they said that they would have 
to do for you, first, for you would be sure to interfere. So 
I said I would sign.” 

Martin exclaimed. “What! You signed?” 

She shook her head. “No—end that is the strangest 
thing of all! They went into the other room, to the old 
secretary where they kept the papers. And they were not 
there. Nothing was there. The ink was gone, all the paper 
—and all their papers were gone, too. Everything. They 
went into the kitchen to look for Hagar. She had slipped 
out of the room while I was on my knees crying, I think. 
But Hagar was gone, too.” 

“Gone ?” 

[Continued on page 38] 
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“THEN UNCLE ISAAC LOOKED AT MALLABY, AND HE LOOKED AT ME, AND—” 
“GOD! EXCLAIMED MARTIN. “GOD! LET ME GET MY HANDS ON THAT MAN!” 
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OUSEFF BONAN, the Wandering One, was back is it is said: in worth, two women are hardly equal to one indeed, very impressive; there were rich Andolian carpets 
again. Washington Street had just awakened man of vivid red and gold and green, piled mountains high; lac 
when he alighted from the Ninth Avenue Elevated Still it was not fitting that a daughter of Youseff Bonan quered wares with carved dragons from the Japs; rugs such 
train, descended the stairs, and with quick, springy hould go with a worn shoe so that her left foot was ex as Turcoman boys weave while the oldest sings the pattern; 
steps, directed himself southward toward his home posed to the world. Yet Farida was not to blame, for she in glass cases that glistened there were jewels and quaint, 
There was the glint of spangles in his eyes; and hi had had only money enough to have the right shoe mended silver, filigree ornaments inset with pearl; while on the 

head with its crown of shining black hair, was thrown back the left must wait for another time. The neglect was that shelves was finery gathered from all parts of the world. And 
with a pose of the returning hero, sure of the plaudits of hi of Khawadja Paul then Khawadja Paul himself—one did not approach him 
fellow man Youseff pictured to himself his own bountifulness were with familiarity nor trifle with him, for his mind was keen 
Yet there was no sounding of brass at Youseff’s home conditions turned about—were he, Youseff, the rich im- and his fist and temper sometimes over-quick; yet many 
coming Washington Street went on its way, indifferent porter, the overlord of Washington Street; and were came, for with the deserving, he was more than generous. 
and as though it had been unaware of his long absence Phe Khawadja Paul the poor, afflicted man who had run away Fortunately this morning the outer office was not over- 
hop-scotch games still blocked the sidewalk Syrian ma and left a family in his charge, everything would be quite, crowded and soon it was Youseff’s turn. As he left her, Cit 





trons, in their striving for the choicer cuts, jostled each other quite different Farida held his arm tight for an instant 
at the butcher-shop of Massur “Be patient, my beloved, and I 
Outside the place of Khawadja will hasten out again,” said You- 
Paul, the early-morning peddlar seff, for, truly, he dreaded every 
displayed their laces and fine bro second from her side now that he 
cades. Old Haboush, who dealt in was home again. 
sweetmeats, snored gently in hi Ten— fifteen minutes elapsed 
chair outside the doorway. There Cit Farida’s eyes followed the jerks 
was a fly on the sleeper’s fore of the large hand of the clock. 
head, and at this Youseff laughed Timorously, she stood by the door 
for old Haboush had been snorin to the passageway that led to 
thus, and there had been such a Khawadja Paul’s office; her heart 
fly on Haboush’s forehead on the told her that all was not going well 
morning—six months ago—when between her husband and Khawadja 
dreams of warm, blue skies and Paul. Then the door was opened 
the budding magnolias of the South and a dazed and crestfallen You- 
had lured the Wandering One from seff emerged; his wavy black hair 
his beloved Cit Farida and _ his was mussed; his neckpiece untied; 
brood of five his face sickly yellow from fear. 
“The camels! the oxen!” he “Blessed Miriam Athra! What 
murmured to himself, and a ails you?” cried Cit Farida in 
shadow fell over his poetic, soul alarm 
ful face Silently, Youseff led her to the 
It was always so, he thought; street. There he found his voice, 
many were the times he had run “Never was my confidence so mis- 
away, sad of heart; many the placed—never was I so _ disap- 
times he had returned, happy to b pointed in a man! Like the Niser 
home once more. Yet these stupid pounces on the fowl, so this mad- 





























































































neighbors—they showed no emo man gripped me. He swore; he 
tion either at his going forth or at cursed; he shook me until the very 
his home-coming. And even Farida! ris of me ached! He told me that 


if eVer again I run from you and 
my children, he will throw me into 
prison !” 

“Prison!” Cit Farida gasped 
“Prison for so little a thing like 
that! It cannot be!” 

“It can,” groaned Youseff, 
“strange and outlandish laws have 
they in this godiess country.” 

“But Youseff, Aabity mine! 
You've gone from me a dozen 
times, each time have you returned 
and never yet was there a talk of 
prison.” Reassuringly, she pressed 
his arm 

But ihe Wandering One was 
filled with woe. 

“When the Lion crouches, he 
springs. Next time I go to prison.” 

Cit Farida’s face changed from 
a dull gray to the color of pis- 
tachio; her bony fingers clenched 
themselves in the fringes of her 
shawl, and her gaunt figure shiv- 
ered like the balsam poplar. Years 
ago she had become reconciled to 
the vagaries of her errant spouse; 
vaguely she felt that there were 
husbands who did not leave their 
wives for indefinite periods; but 
for her—there were months 
happy ones when her man was 
about. Then the little home re- 


She had sent him no word during 
his long absence. True, he had left 
no post-office address; but how 
can one, when box-car traveling is 
so uncertain and one’s destination 
is therefore vague and liable to un 
expected changes ? 

Still, he comforted himself, in 
his own house he was sure to re 
ceive the welcome due to one who 
had journeyed long and far; who 
had braved the hardships of open 
fields and rain-soaked roads, the 
terrors of growling dogs and hard 
faced American farmers. 

So, in a more cheerful mood 
he climbed the three flights of 
stairs to his home; then softly 
opened the door, his journey ended 
Within the half-darkness, he saw 
the figure of his wife seated at the 
table, forlorn and lonesome. She 
seemed much thinner than he r 
membered her and sorrowtfully 
listless. He gazed at her comiser 
atingly—there was an intense feel 
ing of compassion in his heart 

“Poor Oleander Flower!” he 
murmured. it was love which 
made him speak so, for Farida, as 
she sat there in the chill and dark 
ened room chopping the onions in 


























the wooden bowl, suggested no 

flower. Her color was like that of WC HM NULYS sounded with Youseff’s hearty song 

a twig—a neutral, gray twig—alive \ LAY uly and laughter—there were presents 

yes, but not with the color of life for Youseff was all - prodigal 

her cheek-bones stuck out; and her THREW OFEN THE DOOR. AMD YOUSRFS. WITH BLING Eves DAZED by Tie Lice? Ale aos when he was possessed of funds 

eyelids drooped with weariness — : ge a ohio mientine . rae vob sagas . ape brncrin >On nae Then, of course, came the other 
The signal of Youseff’s return RCHED INTO THE ROOM . . « BUT THIS WAS NO LONGER HER YOUSEFF; SHE SHRANK FROM HIM days, when there were washing and 

was a slight cough and a gentk ironing to be done for the neigh- 

clicking of the door-latch. These sounds brought the woman At these imaginings his dreamy face took on an air of _ bors, and the gentle Cit Allya could be depended upon for 

to her feet. She sprang to the door, threw her arms around munificent benevolence And Cit Farida who had been mutton, lentils and apricots. 

Youseff's neck, and buried a weeping face on his shoulder bringing him cups of steaming coffee and delicious mamool That there was a law which could make a crime of her 

Little ones came tumbiing from the bedrooms, pulled at cakes, beamed to see how happy was her Youseff. She, husband’s ailment came as a shock. Well, there were ways 

his trouser legs and clambered up on his knees poor creature, knew nothing of the thousands of liratain he to get around the law. But to have incurred the ire of 
“My Youseff! My heart’s delight! How I have prayed was giving away—in his mind. She thought it was the Khawadja Paul—that was another matter. Slowly one 

St. Marun for this moment! break fast hand disengaged itself from the shawl and pulled timidly 
Youseff raised her head from his oulders and gazed At last, awakened from his reverie, Youseff reminded at her husband's sleeve. 

adoringly into her eyes himself that it would be graceful to pay his respects to “Youseff, when you run away from me again, what do 
“My Glorious White Mulberry Bush! He removed the Khawadja Paul, who had done tolerably well, all things you think to do?” 

bow! from the table, for he did not like the smell of onions considered 

“I, too, have prayed for it! Many nights as I lay alone in “The kind Paul understands,” he explained to Cit Farida E did not answer at once. A considerate husband 

the dewy fields gazing up at the stars, I fancied that among who still clung to him. “Even if the wish to kiss your locks was the Wandering One; it pained him to make his 

them I saw the glorious face of my Blessed One!” ind pet my little goats failed to bring me back, always wife feel sad—particularly when he was there to see 
At this, Cit Farida wept afresh, not in self-pity, but in would I return so that the Khawadja should not think me _ her sadness. 

ympathy for poor afilicted Youseff, always impelled from an ungrateful one.” “Answer me, Beloved;” she tugged at his arm. 

his home by a force so mysterious, so sinister, that she Farida dried the dishes and put the cubie on to cook There was a great grief in his voice. “The next time I 

hardly dared to sveak of it. To show her feeling she hugged She set George and Manashi to watch the smaller ones. She go, I think never to come back to you, so deep is my fear 

him the tighter To this, for a while, Youseff submitted; pinned her best lace shawl over her shoulders, and set forth of the terrible Paul and of prison.” 

then with difficulty, disengaged himself from her arms with Youseff for Khawadja Paul’s They walked for a moment in silence, then a daring idea 
“And how have things been with my beloved George and Washington Street was now well awake as was also the seized her. “Youseff!” 

Menashi and Leila and Zuleika and the baoy?® He was sharp-tongued Haboush “Yes, habity mine?” 

not quite sure of the baby’s name; he had left so soon “Ha! Ha! The half-portion of a spouse is back again!” “Youseff, maybe no more, you need ‘to run from me.” 

after it was borr Cit Farida gazed on him with cool contempt; as she ap- A groan, so awful as to awake old Haboush, taking his 
There were a hundred matters of the home, for which proached the door of Khawadja Paul’s import-house, she noonday sidewalk slumbers, welled from the depths of the 

an accounting must be made; and in an instant, Youseff be turned and retorted, “Hold your chatter! When Youseff is Wandering One. With both fists, he beat his breast. 

came all that a thoughtful father and husband should be here he is here, and when he is away, he is away! But you, “Habity, my beloved, you know I can’t help it that I 

How attentively he listened! How his face glowed when © Slumberer! your body blocks the sidewalk and you are run from you. The Patriarch of Antioch knows! It’s not my 

the news was good and shadowed when the news was ill! neither here nor there!” fault—it’s not your fault—it’s this wild animal, the zebra, that 

How sage was his advice and how gentle his reproofs for Now Youseff and Cit Farida walked quite gingerly when lives in me. No one can tame it. Always must it run wild.” 






the blunders Farida had made during his absence! Truly they entered the place of Khawadja Paul For it was, [Continued on page 22] 
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“The reason I'm bright as a dollar 
Is’cause I’m a Campbell's scholar 
That soup is the stuff 
Just give me enough 
And Ill beat you fellers all holler” 
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It gives them real help 


In more ways than one Campbell's delicious & 

Tomato Soup helps your young people both in p 

| body and mind. : 
| In three minutes time you can give them F 


simple and appetizing nourishment that is easy 
to digest and has a natural tonic and regulative 
i. value most important for their good condition. 
. Give them 


Campbell’s Tomato | Soup 


We blend the pure juice of ripe fresh 
tomatoes with choice butter, sugar and other 
| nutritious ingredients, making a soup as 
2 wholesome as it is inviting. 

Give them all they want. Serve it as a 
: Cream of Tomato for a change or with croutons 
| or noodles. 

They may eat less of heavier food but so 
much the better for them. What they do eat 
will digest easier and do them more good. 
That is the all-important thing. 

Give them some today. 


| 21 kinds 15c a can 
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Cit Farida shuddered. She knew of the 


dread animal that constituted the larg 
fraction of her better half She tried t 
tile her grief, but a succession of sob 
which shook the arm of her afflicted spouse 
betrayed her. 

It was too bad, thought Youseff, tl 
he should be made uncomfortable on the 


first day His restless eyes sought the shop 
viindows for some external means of com 
fort There in the bazaar, close at hand 
were inspirations He dragged his wife 
within Youseff’s cheeks were now aglow 
ind brooks gurgled in the flow of his voice 

“My precious! Tell me what you wish 

that shall I buy yeu. Shall it be thread 
of silver and gold Cambric from the dis 


trict of Nablous? Or shall it be henna to 
delicately tint your finger-nail 





“My Youseff, I want nothing fro 
money,” she pleaded. Which was well, for 
the generous Youseff had only one dollar 
in all the world 

But he was insistent. “See! this snowy 
white table-cloth—this kimono all with 
flowers !’ ” 

He was so enthusiastic that she dared 
not sadden the day. So she chose the che ip 
est article within her gaze, a breast-pin all 
abloom with enameled flowers; and, sig! 
ing just a little, she drew the ends of her 


m with the 


shawl together and pinned th 
brooch 

And now Youseff wa 
here was work for him in the basement of 
Khawadja Paul’s shipping-room. It was 
glorious each week to bring home his wages 
to Cit Farida; roguishly to hide sweetmeats 
in his pockets and have the little Bonans 
hunt for them 

And with Cit Farida it was good—very 
good. There was no more talk of deser 
tions; the zebra slumbered—she 
thought it dead gathered in her 
purse and color bronzed her cheeks 

And so it continued until one Sunday 
when all went wrong Little Menashi 
pilt honey over the suit of clothes which 
Cit Allya had bestowed on Youseff and 
Farida hastened forth to get benzine to 
clean it When she returned she 
“Youseff!” But no Youseff answered 

All night she sat listlessly at her kitchen 
table, hoping, as she had so many times be 
fore, for his return. Then when the morn 
ing came, she told herself what she already 
knew; the zebra had awakened, and had 
galloped off with her Youseff 

She locked up the house with a certain 
feeling of permanence, took a baby on each 
arm and, followed by the rest of her family 
sought consolation with her benefactress 
Cit Allya. 


himself again 


almost 
money 


called 


It was late November—warm-blooded 
Syria shivered within or hurried swiftly 
through the streets, with heads drawn in 
the cover of shawl or overcoat So no 
one noticed the wiry little figure, burdened 
with a great canvas bundle, that alighted 
from the elevated station and gazed irre 
Had they noticed, it would 
have made no difference, for the returnings 
of Youseft had long ceased to excite com 
ment. Yet a discerning person would have 
found much that was unfamiliar in thi 
new Youseff; there was a neatness of array 
ertain 


solutely about 


a sobriety of manner, a lack of a 
colorfulness that had given pict 
to the Youseff of old 

in front of Paul Journe 


ilresquene 


import houst 


he halted Through the window he could 
see light and the company of his country 
men. He hesitated irresolutely for a mo 
ment, opened the door, stepped within, ce 
posited his bundle and advanced confid 
ingly toward a figure that towered abovi 
its tellows at the rear of the store An arm 
like a bear reached out and a hand that 
gripped like a gorilla eized him by the 
collar and shook him until his very back 
bone seemed to rattl ind a voice that 


rolled like thunder bellowed out 


“You dog—you knave—you worse than 
nothing ! No one shall say that Khawadia 
Paul forgets his covenant 

The littl man emitted a screect 1 cr 
not so much of pain as of justifed protest 
and _ indignattion At that moment two 
hgures—both teminine—came to the res 
cue; the one, like a reincarnetion of Miriam 
Athra, so haloed with sweetn ind love it 
was, staved the arm of the irate Paul; the 
other pressed him to her bosom and show 
ered his tace and lips with kisses and ca 
ress My Love! My Missing One! 
Heart of My Home 

Another screech! At of unfamiliar 
ity in it caused Cit Farida disengage 
her victim and brought crimson to her 
gra cheek; the crv bubbled off in moans 
followed by flow of words 

©, woe is me! I, a stranger in your 
midst and this crazy man—he kills me, and 
this woman, she inflicts her blandishment 
on me; let me go my way and find my 
cousin—my namesake—Youseff Bonan!” 

“Youseff Bonan! cried Paul, “and if 
you're not he who may \ be 





[Continu 


“Tl am Youseff Bonan of Beirut; my 
father and his sprang from the same loins; 
my mother and his suckled at the same 


breast; even as boys we were as alike as 
two poppy seeds. Take me to him—he 
will welcome me with a proper dignity 
Oiten he has written me that his resource 


are as golden sand 


At this description of the Wandering 
One’s wealth, Khawadja Paul broke into a 
great laugh, and even the sympathetic 
Allya could not forbear smiling. Then Paul 
added more quietly 

“It saddens me that you may not set 


your cousin. He has gone on a pilgrimage 
to his patron saint, the Devil. As for his 
resources they are here—the wife whom 
ou see and five children at home.” 
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Farida, who 
“T can 


“No—no,” broke in Cit 
had not had a word to say before 
not let this Youseff_ support m¢ 

“What,” said Paul, in tones of deep re- 
proach, “would you deny the Abiding One 
a home? Must he not live? His food be 
cooked and his clothing mended? Must he 
seek companionship in the coffee-houses? 
What kind of a kinswoman are you? No, 
the Abiding One has an anchor in his in 
sides, you must offer him a harbor!” 

Put in this light, the bargain seemed 
eminently fair; Cit Farida’s diffidence was 
easily overcome and as for Youseff, the 
second, he was satisfied with any arrange 
ments which these new-found friends saw 
fit to make for him 
thing more,” said Paul, as 


“And one 





To the Unknown 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Where are you wandering 


By what windy hollow 


Did I miss your footprints in the morning dew? 
Where have you gone that I may never follow 
Down all the world’s bewildering ways to you? 


All men but you are empty faces 

All my life without you, empty hours. 
There is no rest for me in quiet places, 
There is no honey in the flowers. 


Where are you wandering? 


Shall my seeking never 


Disclose your unseen face, hidden and apart? 
Still I must search for you, lonely forever, 
Hearing your silent voice always in my heart. 


Paul took the second Youseff into his 
office and seated him by the stove, slacked 
is thirst with sweet licorice water and 
gave him mamool cakes to eat 

All the time Youseff was eating and 
drinking, Paul was strangely quiet. One 
could see that some great idea was running 
through his head. Then he broke out 

“Tell me, Youseff the second, have you 
zebras in your insides?” 

The littlke man set down his cup in 
ilarm. He still thought Paul a trifle crazy 

“IT have nothing in my inside save what 
God has put there, and as for zebras 

“Sha!” said Paul soothingly, “all I 
meant was, do you travel much?” 

‘Travel! In the house where my grand 
father was born, I was born; I am now 
thirty-three, yet never have I been a day’s 
ourney from home. Then came the plague 
ind the famine. If it were not for these, 
in that same home would I have abided 
till the day of my death.” 

*“Ha! An Abiding One! That is fine! 
Hark you, Youseff, if you are as steady as 
you say, all will go well with you. I shall 
start a store for you; there you shall sell 
porcelains from China and rugs from the 
near East All J ask is that you support 
ind safeguard the Cit Farida and her little 


ones 


though in after-thought, but there was 
great craftiness in his suggestion, “across 
the river there are hills and cliffs like those 
of Lebanon. This place the Americans call 
New Jersey. There I have a cottage; its 
distance from here is as from the Well of 
Jacob to Nablous, but in this country, one 
travels faster than by camel. Cit Farida 
shall live there; and you, Youseff, each 
morning shall go forth and each evening 
you shall return.” 

So it was as Khawadja Paul had 
planned. Cit Farida moved her home, 
Youseff went to live with her, and Paul 
furnished the shop for him. 

The Abiding One had all the qualities 
which the saints had denied to the Wan- 
dering One—his double cousin. Cit Farida 
would have been more than woman had she 
failed to note the contrast—had she failed 
to respond to Youseff’s little attentions. 

At first these attentions were mainly 
china—just a little cracked and therefore 
not salable—but beautiful withal 

Later as the months rolled by, other and 
more costly presents came—cushions of 
richest brocade upon which to sit, a tar- 
bush of plush for little George; and finally 
and most intimate, a fustanm (gown) of 
blue and gold, trimmed with lace of an 
ivory hue, for Cit Farida 











Cit Farida’s eyes now glimmered as‘ 


though they were spangles, and her stooped 
figure became as a sister to the sapling that 
grew near the kitchen door. 

Yet sometimes with it all there was 
wistfulness and melancholy. The strange 
resemblance which the Abiding One bore to 
her missing Youseff made it all the more 
poignant. 

One Sabbath Day, after dinner, about a 
year following the Wandering One’s de- 
parture, Youseff folded his napkin and 
deeply sighed 

“Three hundred cooks of a Caliph could 
not prepare so fine a feast!” 

Farida’s cheeks grew rosy at the com- 
pliment. 

Youseff’s eyes rested on the snow-white 
maryul she had fastened on preparatory to 
washing the dishes, then they wandered 
over the room to the shiny brass shamadan 
with the candles in them on the mantel; 
took im the speckless glassware, then re- 
turned to the face of Cit Farida 

“Ah! That so sweet a gazelle should 
have no mate!” he continued. Then he 
threw back his head and there was a look 
of tender love in his face. He pushed back 
his chair and came over to her 

“A present for you, my Farida,” he said 
softly 

He drew from his pocket a satin-lined 
jewel box and disclosed a breast-pin with a 
diamond surrounded by glowing sapphires 

Farida’s eyes opened wide 

“T'll put it on you, Farida, love.” 

He was already removing the forget- 
me-not pin at her breast. Gently she stayed 
his hand 

“It’s too nice to wear on this old dress.” 

“You do not want it, Farida?” The ex- 
pectancy which had lit up his face sank 
into a shadow 


She hesitated. “Yes, I want it, You 


seff, but I won’t wear it just yet. It shall 
be placed among the holy relics.” 
His eyes shone. “Are you happy 


with it?” 

“Ves ” 

“And happYwith me?” 

She hesitated again 

“Ah, Youseff!” she cried helplessly. “If 
you were only my Youseff and my You- 
seff were only you!” 

Then the heart of Youseff, the second, 
burst into singing, for he knew little of the 
complexities of women; and to him this 
sounded as an admission of love. 

“My Farida, my love!” and he put his 
arms around the neck of his cousin’s wife 
and pressed two hot kisses on her lips. 
Footsteps on the gravel walk interrupted a 
third. In came Allya with Khawadja Paul 
from whose smart eyes nothing could be 
concealed. He laughed his great laugh as 
he took in the agitated Youseff and the red 
fire of Farida’s cheeks. “When the nest is 
built and the mating time comes, God sends 
the mate.” At which Farida burst into 
crying and ran from the room. 

“It is well for you that she is not of the 
Romans,” said Paul when the congratula- 
tions were over. “She can get a divorce 
and more fortunate than all, you can live in 
this state across the river. Here a woman 
may cast off a deserting husband.” Paul 
said this as though it were a discovery he 
had just made. 

Cit Farida returned. The poor creature 
let them make plans for her divorce. The 
Abiding One had been so kind and gentle 
and considerate that she could not help be- 
ing fond of him; so she made no protest 
and it was all arranged. 

Then in due time, the divorce was ob 
tained and the day for the wedding set 
Never was bridegroom happier or more 
prodigal of his gifts. Farida’s quaftan was 
of most exquisite silk, and on it were 
flowers of many hues and embroidered by 
many hands. Farida’s heart melted, and 
save for an occasionally regretful sigh, gave 
no sign that she ever thought of the Wan- 
dering One. 


A few days before the wedding, when 
the winds were piling the snow in heaps 
against the doors and the chill was paint- 
ing the window panes a milky white, a 
ragged and forlorn figure stood outside 
Khawadja Paul’s home and beat frantically 
for admittance. Paul who was preparing 
for sleep, threw open the door and dis- 
closed the peaked form and face of the 
Wandering One. 

At first Youseff shrank as though from 
a beating that he felt was due, but an emo- 
tion that overcame his fear gave him voice. 
“My Farida! My little ones! I have 
knocked at the door and strange faces ap- 
peared. When I asked for Farida, they 
knew her not.” ; 

The countenance of Khawadja Paul 
widened with an expansive smile. He 
placed one hand under Youseff’s chin and 
with the other caressed his cheeks, and in 
this fashion drew him into the room. Then 
Paul made him a most deep salaam. 

(Continued on page 65] 
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Smell the naptha. It is real 
naptha in sufficient quantity to 
loosen dirt. Blindfolded, you 
could distinguish Fels-Naptha 
frcm other soaps. 
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mell it! Real naptha 
makes this a super-soap 




















The clean naptha odor instantly says “Fels-Naptha’! It won’t 
allow itself to be hid. You can detect the naptha as long as a sliver 
of the golden bar remains. 


Naptha is a surprising dirt-loosener. Dry-cleaners use it for even 
the most delicate fabrics. When combined with good soap the way it 
is in Fels-Naptha, the soap plus the naptha produces the greatest 
clothes-cleansing combination ever invented—the only product of its 
kind—a super-soap. 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens side the famous red-and-green wrapper — 
the dirt. It takes the place of hard rub- —a definite suggestion for each kind of 
bing—saves wear on clothes—makes clothes—to save time, backs, clothes 
washing so easy! It makes clothes sweet and money. Get the real Fels-Naptha 


and truly clean—every fibre. It restores of your grocer. 


their bright, fresh appearance—preserves 
their life. Fels-Naptha washes articles Three things identify it—the clean 


How many uses not to be trusted to ordinary soaps. 


naptha odor, the golden color of the 
in your home? 





bar, and the red-and-green wrapper. Ask 


Fels-Naptha takes spots out of Use Fels-Naptha any way you wish, 
tugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. but there is a special simple way by for it by the full name—Fels-Naptha. 
Brightens woodwork instantly. hee 
Cleans enamel of bath tub, wash- which clothes soak clean, described in- Get it before next washday! 


stand, sink. Safely cleans any- 
thing cleanable. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


© 1920, Fels & Co, 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. 
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I Like It 
On My Cereal 


Pure and wholesome is Carnation 
Milk and so rich thousands of fam- 
ilies use it daily as cream for cereals, 
on fruits, in coffee and with desserts. 


Diluted according to directions it 
fills every milk requirement for cook- 
ing and drinking. 


It is just cows’ milk, evaporated to 
the consistency of cream, then ster- 
ilized in hermetically sealed con- 


tainers. 


Nothing is taken away but part of 
the water; nothing is added. 


Buy this convenient and economical 
milk from your grocer, the Carnation 


Milkman. 


Send for our free cook book contain- 
ing one hundred tested recipes. 


CARNATION MILK 
CONSUME 
10 573 Ss % 


Carnation 


Milk 








the label is red and white 


ART Blt 


CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 
ILDING, SEATTLE 


PropuctTs 
RS BUILDING, 


“From*Contented Cows” 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
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The World—Her Workshop 


By Katherine Ann Porter 


fifty years ago, the boundaries of her 

busy world lay in Brookfield to the 

north, Oldtown to the west, Halifax 
River on the east, and a long stretch of 
prairie land to the horizon’s edge on the 
south 

When she wished to journey to Brook- 
field, thirty miles away, to do her winter 
shopping of coffee and sugar and shoes for 
the family, and a length of silk for her 
best dress, she planned the trip very care- 
fully for several weeks. At last, arrayed 
in her best bustle gown, and a tiny bonnet 
with streamers, carrying a parasol, a reti- 
clue, a large bag, and a bottle of smelling- 
salts, she stepped into the waiting post- 
chaise, which made this journey once a 
week. 

The four coach horses trotted along the 
uneven country roads for ten miles, where 
a stop was made for a change of teams; 
this happened twice during the journey, 
which took all day. 

Grandmother referred to these infre- 
quent trips of hers as “going abroad.” They 
stamped her 
as a traveled 


[' Grandmother lived in Woodsville, say 


night schools, and had private pupils in 
English. In order to waste no time, she 
studied flower arrangement in two Japanese 
schools, and graduated from them with two 
parchment diplomas and a Flower Name. 

Later, she went to China and Korea, 
where she taught and wrote and studied. 
At the end of two years she decided to re- 
turn home by a round-the-world route. 
Did she cable home for money? Not at 
all. She taught and wrote as she traveled. 
It took her one year to make a circuit of 
the globe by the longest route she could 
choose. She arrived in New York not 
richer than three pence in money but with 
an inexhaustible treasure of memories and 
knowiedge stored up. 

At once the East called her again. She 
went to Japan in 1915 to witness the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Yoshihito. She 
watched the situation closely and wrote po- 
litical articles for the magazines. 

China was doing interesting things po- 
litically at that time. The famous Mr. Yuan 
Shih-Ki was flirting with the monarchy. 
Miss Emerson interviewed the daring 

throne- 
hunter, get- 








lady. 

Fifty years 
ago! Nowthe 
horizons of 
the world 
are spread 
before Grand- 
daughter. 
Her job may 
be newspaper 
work in 
China, or 
teaching in 
Russia, or 
painting in 
France, or so- 
cial service in 
Stamboul 
She goes 
where the 
world calls 
her — and 
finds her 
work on the 
glamorous 
outer edges 
of the earth 
She goes by 
camel cara 
van, and by 
ele phant- 
back, or air 
plane, and by 
monster ships 
that plough 
up mountains 
of white 
foam in all 
the seven 
seas 

Gertrude 
Emerson, 
whom we 
want you to 
meet this 
month, is one 
of these mi- 
gratory work 
ers. In her 
stay at 
home times 
she is a very 
successfuledi 
tor, but even 
then her heart is away on the trail 

The lure of the far places came to 
her early. But she wanted to work, 
as well as to wander. 

She took a leaf from her father’s 
book. Dr. Alfred Emerson, as assist- 
ant art director of the Chicago Art 
Institute, has headed archeological ex- 
peditions into Greece and Turkey in 
times when such journeys were the 
height of dangerous adventure. So 
Gertrude Emerson decided to travel 
and do her work also 

Not long ago she sailed for Japan, at 
the head of a moving-picture expedition 
through the orient for the Asiatic Asso- 
ciation. She is traveling precariously in 
the jungles and mountain heights of Suma- 
tra, India, Borneo, Siam, besides the fa- 
miliar high spots of China and Japan. She 
is the official head of this party, responsi- 
ble for the business and artistic success of 
it—not altogether a joy trip, you see! For 
one year she must lead her little band 
through strange countries, catching with 
camera and story the beauty and color and 
glory of the East, weaving it into a rec- 
ord for Western eyes. When she comes 
back, she will write a book, no doubt, and 
then be off again, treading that “Golden 
road to Samarkand” which haunts the 
dreams of all of us 

When she left the University of Chi- 
cago a few years ago, she went to Japan, 
and taught there. She was instructor in 
the Japanese Middle Schools, later in the 


Photograph by Elizabeth Buehrman 
THOUGH SHE TRAV- 
ELS BY CAMEL AND 
AIRPLANE,THERE ARE 
ALWAYS DAINTY 
FEMININE CLOTHES 
IN GERTRUDE 
EMERSON'’S KIT 


ting news of 
keen interest 
from a po- 
litical and 
personal 
angle. 

Home 
again, she be- 
came asso- 
ciate editor 
of Asia, a 
magazine on 
the Orient, 
but she took 
a vacation 
last summer 
long enough 
to go to the 
British G ui- 
ana jungle 
with her 
brother, Al- 
fred Emer- 
son, Jr, a 
young natu- 
ralist asso- 
ciated with a 
scientific ex- 
pedition 
headed by 
William 
Beebe. 

Mention of 
her brother 
reminds one 
that Miss 
Emerson 
comes of an 
adventurous 
family. Her 
é background 

3 ~~ in fine old 
7 ’ tap) New Eng- 
a* ’ Ka » land, a mix- 
7 = ture of the 
ye" Emerson and 
(< Jonathan Ed- 
‘ wards clans, 
which makes 
for spiritual 
hardihood 
and social 
conscience, 
Miss Emer- 
son would 
never wan- 
der aimlessly 
over the 
earth. She 
would be 
compelled 
from within 
to find her 
work, and do 
it well. 

All this 
talk of energy 
and work and strenuous play might create 
in your mind the image of a tall, long- 
stepping young Amazon wearing thick- 
soled seven-league boots. Nothing of the 
sort. Modern in brain, modern in ethics 
and beliefs, Miss Emerson is feminine 
enough in personal appearance to have 
pleased even her Great Grandmother Ed- 
wards or Emerson. She is slight and fair 
haired, with blue eyes and a serene man- 
ner. She has a taste for pretty clothes, and 
though she did take on this last journey a 
khaki suit for mountain climbing and a 
leather coat for aviation, her trunks were 
also filled with fluffy rose chiffon and blue 
organdie frocks. 

She loves the native music of Japan, 
and plays it on a little flute. Her collection 
of Japanese prints is remarkable. 

A true adventurer of the modern 
woman type is Miss Emerson. For finding 
your work and making of it the big ad- 





venture is a very modern idea. 
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“Jor Gery ‘ype of oom 


ID you know that linoleum floors are used in all 
types of rooms in fine. European residences? 
Perhaps you now use linoleum in the kitchen and 
bathroom because it is sanitary and easy to clean— 
because it is easy to stand on and muffles sound. For 
the other rooms it has the same advantages, and, if 
properly chosen, lends itself well to any particular 


color scheme you desire. 


With Armstrong’s Linoleum you can have your color 
preference for every room—rose for the living-room, 
brown for the dining-room, yellow for the sun-room. 


The young girl’s room, in the 
illustration, takes much of its 
charm from the floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. Here, as in 
other rooms, it forms an at- 
tractive base for the fabric rug 
as well as for the other decora- 
tive essentials. Besides, with 
an Armstrong’s Linoleum floor 
your home will be warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer. 


Have your merchant lay it 
properly, cemented down firmly 
over felt paper; for then you 
have a permanent floor that has 
no crevices, warps, or splinters. 
An occasional waxing will keep 
it like new. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’ 


You can recognize Arm- 
strong’s by the Circle A trade- 
mark, stamped on the burlap 
back; also by its flexibility and 
by its strength. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is made in Plains, 
Jaspés, and Inlaids, in which 
the colors run clear through 
to the burlap back; also with 
color designs printed on the 
surface. 


Before you make up your 
mind about decorating your 
home, first consult our interior 
decorator and send for our 
book, which tells how to use 
linoleum effectively in “every 
room in the house.” 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 


on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Write this Byreau for advice as to patterns to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 


912 Virginia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


CIRCLE A TRADE MARK 


jer Every Room 
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The Cosmetics of Cl 


OW did Cleop itra wash her face? What 
cleansers did she use? Did she enhance 

her beauty with cosmetics? 

Hieroglyphic records prove that while the 

finish of the royal toilet may have been rous- 

in’, with carmine or vermilion, thorough, ra- 

| = ee: 
diant cleanliness was always the foundation. 


And the cleaners? Palm and Olive oils 
the same rare oils which produce a famous 
toilet soap today 

Remember that rouse and powder are harm- 
less enough when applied to a clean skin and 
profit by the beauty secret of Cleopatra 
Wash your face with the same bland, bene- 
ficial cleansers the beauty-lovin}, queen em- 
ployed scientifically combined in mild, 


— 
soothind Palmolive 


Wash away imperfections 


Work up a profuse thick lather from this 
sentlest of all soaps. Massage it thoroushly 
into every pore. 

Don't be afraid of irritation— Palmolive is 
mild as cream. Rub gently, of course, for you 
must not roujhen the delicate texture of the 


" Tt} 
SKiIn. inenrinse 


are fully in pleas intly warm 


water and end withad ish in cold 





This simple beauty treatment washes away 
imperfections. The Palmolive lather carries 
off dirt, excessive oil secretions, dead skin 
and the traces of rouge and powder which 
otherwise clog up the pores. No foreign sub- 
stances are left to poison the skin with disfip; 


urin), blotches and imperfections. 


If your skin is inclined to dryness apply 
Palmolive Cold Cream before you begin 
washing. This supplements the natural oil 


that keeps it smooth and supple. 


If we made Palmolive in 
small quantities— 


It would necessarily be a very expensive 
soap. Palm and Olive oils are costly and come 


from overseas. 


But we import them in enormous volume and 


the Palmolve factories work day and night. 


This jigantic production reduces cost and 
the price of Palmolive is no more than ordi- 
nary soaps. It is within the reach of all for 
every toilet purpose, the Sreatest of modern 
luxuries. 


Palmolive is sold by dealers everywhere. It 


is made by 


Y + 7 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The | ve Company of C 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Why men have the 
best skins 

Not from. care, you may be sure. 
Men are through when they 
have used plenty of soap and 
water. Yet most men have finer 
and firmer skin than the aver- 
age woman. And they usually 
look younge». 
Soap and water is the answer 

soap for thorough cleansing, 
water to harden and invigorate. 
Fine soap, of course, soap that 
cleanses without harshness. 
Preferably soap that is made 
from Palm and Olive oil—mild, 
soothing Palmolive. 





Women may safely use rouge 
and powder if they will first 
thoroughly wash the face with 


? 


mild, gentle Palmolive. 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 





















In Creantnc Rapiators lay a damp An Otp CHIFFONIER painted white is 
cloth over the top; the dust will stick to useful in the kitchen, and the mirror will 
it and not fly—H. S. H., Quincy, Mass. light up a dark corner when a lamp is so 


Vhy I De Not 











placed as to reflect properly—Mrs. W. J. id 
LaBets TO Mark FLower-Butss that D., Providence, Rhode Island. 2” Dread Housework i 
are to be stored during the winter can be ixD H 
simply made. Write the name or variety To Crean Bean Pots without much = i 
of your bulbs and plants on pieces of card- trouble, put a large spoonful of washing ' 
board; dip the cardboard in hot paraffin. powder into the bean pot. Then fill with } 
Labels result that will not mildew or be- water and put in oven. When you take HERE were days when I ! 
come moldy when kept in the cellar all it out the food which clings around the . d d h - k ; 
winter—Mrs. C. G. H., Tiffin, Ohio. edges and is often hard to remove comes used to area OuseWwork. |i 
off easily—Miss H. C. K., North Conway, It seemed such an endless 
Grapes Witt Keep Fresh THroucH- New Hampshire. dansal B h ; hefore | 
OUT THE WINTER, if they are stored in the rudge. ut that was before / 
following way: Cut off a round piece at Brack Warsts will not be streaked with the kitchen was Universalized. : 
the top of a pumpkin, remove the seeds, the starch if strained boiling coffee is used. 


Now—UNIVERSAL Home 












and fill the pumpkin with bunches of sound Cook one tablespoonful of starch in one 





eee ——. the top, - coongae a of a cotien, ne ene hae usual. UNIVERSAL Needs make housework a joy. H 
eep the pumpkin in a cold place anc —Mrs. P. P., Somerville, Massachusetts. Washing Machi ‘ 

when it is opened, you will find the grapes a With the UNIVERSAL Coffee 
sweet and delicious—Mrs. H. E. R., Co- To Take Srarns From a Mattress, Percolator it’s the matter of a few ! 


lumbia, South Carolina. 





cover stains with a thick paste of starch 
and water. Lay the mattress in the sun. 
My CHILDREN HAD A Supply oF WHITE’ Leave for an hour or so, then rub off the 
Stockincs when autumn arrived which dry paste. Obstinate stains may need a 
they would probably outgrow before an- second or third dose of the paste —Miss M. 
other summer. Some were stained, also, T., Frankfort, New York. 
but I solved both difficulties by buying a 
good black dye and coloring all of them SAVE THE ORANGE AND LEMON SEEDS 
for winter use—Mrs. G. F., Hope, In- in preparing the fruit for marmalade and 
diana soak in just enough cold water to crowd 
seeds together. A jelly forms from this 
To Get THE CHILDREN OFF TO ScHooL which greatly adds to the thickening of the 
on time I have instituted the following sys- sirup —Mrs. G. B. Vancouver, British Co- 
tem: I hang an attractive art calendar in lumbia 
the dining-room and the first child who is 
ready for breakfast writes his initials on 





















minutes to make coffee of deli- 
cious flavor. The UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper makes delicious 
dishes from left-overs that would | 
ordinarily go to waste. Saves its 
cost many times over in the food 

it saves. 

Perfect Bread in the UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker in three minutes. 
The Cake Maker, Mayonnaise 
Mixer, Tea Ball Tea Pot, and 
scores of other UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs all doing their part 
to lessen the housewives’ work. 

And with UNIVERSAL Aluminum Ware i 

’ 





PrmienTos Lert Over when making a_ | 

the date. At the end of the month, the salad can be chopped and mixed with | 

child with the highest score tears off the scalloped potatoes adding a delicious flavor 

page while the one with the lowest score to this or to any creamed dishes—E. H., | 

treats the others. At the end of the year Martinton, West Virginia. 

the winner receives some special New 

Year’s Gift. Wuen You Buy Cretonne for your 
We keep another calendar to record bedroom windows get enough extra for 

promptness in returning from school.—Mrs. bureau scarfs. It is very decorative espe- 

M. S. S., Multnomah, Oregon. cially if used under the glass tops, and 

carries out your color scheme. I hem the 

Wuen You Scurr Your Cotorep  cretonne on the machine and then button- 

SHoes and an unsightly light spot is left, hole it in a wide stitch in yarn of whatever 



























































gleaming from shelf and cabinet—the 
Universalized Kitchen is truly a wonder- 
ful “workroom” of the home. 
UNIVERSAL Electric Washing Machine 
—beautifully enameled cabinet with all 
moving parts enclosed. Gear-driven 
mechanism, automatic safety clutch. 
Light, durable, sanitary cylinder; non- 
sagging, swinging wringer with safety 


Se 


UNIVERSAL 
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‘ 
take a wax crayon, such as children use color I am trying to emphasize in the room i Sas, st release. Self-draining tub. ) 
awing, < re 2s ; I > idery is so easy ‘ . E905 $8.50 . | 
for drawing, and rub over the spot. Be Wool embroidery is so easy to do that I f No. £.905 $8.5 UNIVERSAL Electric Iron—takes the 
sure to use the same shade as the leather have embroidered little sprays on scrim to 4 NI ‘ { 

i ; UNIVERSAL drudgery out of ironing. No roasting in 

and the spot will use as dresser SAL . , 

: : Me Electric Vacuum a stuffy kitchen. Iron in comfort any- i | 
scarcely show. The scarfs when the tet me i 
wax will take cretonne ones are No. E701 shat a | : 
polish like - r. sent to the laun- $47.50 parodies: pee haw pee Poser pon pe me ; : 
ac E. C.,. Al- dry.—Mrs. R. L sents the successful result of many efforts | i; 
bany, Missouri. E want your best sug- B., Santa Fe, New to produce an ideal Vacuum Cleaner, {Hf ‘i 

: gestions for saving time, Mexico light in weight, economical to operate, 





money and strength in house- 
work of all kinds. We will 
pay one dollar for each avail- 
able contribution. Ideas not 
original with the sender can- 
not be accepted. Unaccepted 
with a paint manuscripts will be returned 
imme bh apply to if an addressed, stamped en- 
worn parts. This velope is enclosed. ; 

will greatly im- Address Housekeeping 
prove the appear- || Exchange, McCall's, Maga: 
ance of the carpet. on long train or 
—Miss A. i, Street, New York City. motor rides.— 


Grafton, North Miss A. E. M., 
Dakota. Gloversville, N. Y. 


Woman Since 1860 Nena 


ElectricW affle | ron 
No. E930 $20.00 


free from troubles and surpassing in per- 
formance. Has conveniently located 
toggle switch and pistol grip which fits 


the hand. Full width nozzle, and for : 


Ir Your STAIR 
CarRPET 1s Worn, 
take a good dye 
(color of the pre- 
dominating color 
in the carpet) and 


SAVE YouR 
SATIN SKIRT FROM 
WRINKLES by 
wearing a sanitary 
rubber apron un- 
der the skirt. The 
apron keeps the 
heat of the body 
from the skirt and 
is especially good 





picking up thread, lint, etc., which can- 
not be removed by air alone, there is a 
gear-driven brush. Is beautifully fin- 
A 4 ished in Verd Antique. 

gtree Pree. The UNIVERSAL Electric Waffle tron 
makes delicious waffles at the turn of | 
switch. Served piping hot in less than : 
two minutes. No smoke, no odor. | 
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UNIVERSAL Chafing Dish, Electric Grill, 
Toaster and Percolator—bring the 
kitchen to your table. A complete meal 
can be prepared with these appliances 
without leaving your chair. 

On sale at Electric Dealers and Light- 

ing Companies, Hardware, House-furnish- 

ing and Department Stores everywhere. 
Write for FREE booklet No. 84, 


‘Universalize Your Home’’ 























[Continued from page 11] 


I suggest that when a woman is found in 
complete revolt against maternity, the 
proper treatment for her apparent mania 
is not to revile her as a monster, but to 
explain to her that her instinctive antipathy 
is a creditable movement toward an end 
that will ore day be reached, though it can- 
not relieve her from the necessity for mak- 
ing the best of the existing provisional ar- 
rangements 

A typical feminist event of the last half 
century was the unbinding of the feet of 
the women of China. This outrageous prac- 
tice, and the submission of women to it, 
proved that no extremity of abortion is im- 
possible when the human imagination gets 
loose from its vital moorings. The bound 
foot was not more injurious, probably, than 
the hour-glass waist; but it imposed itself 
on the whole sex, whilst hour-glass waists 
of any serious tenuity were few and far 


feminine habits during my lifetime, say that 
they represent an immense mobilization. It 
is much more true that women go every- 
where that men go than that they do every- 
thing that men do. 

And now I shall be asked whether I 
have anything to say about Woman in 
Thought, in Art, in Shakespeare, in the 
Musical Glasses, and in the glow of her 
soul. Have I noticed nothing but the po- 
sition of her stays, the shape of her boots, 
and the fashion of her dress? I reply, 
nothing whatever except the changes that 
have come to the race without distinction 
of sex. I do not regard women as ani- 
mals of another species. I have no diffi- 
culty, as a playwright, in making fe- 
male dramatis persone as easily as male 
ones; and I conclude that I could not do 
this if I had not a first-hand knowledge of 
both, being my mother’s son as much as 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Chafing Dish 
No. E940 $25.00 





| UNIVERSAL | 


tm Every Nome 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Metalsmiths for over Half a Cenlury 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


© I920L. F.C. 
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if INIVERSA UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
f univel wat Electric Toaster Electric Coffee Percolator 


No. E982 $12.50 No. E946 $8.50 No. E9637 $16.00 
L—_- —== 


between. Still, though ladies still trot my father’s. The sexes wear different boots 
about on crubeens (ask any Irishman and bonnets, not different souls: that is 
to explain) instead of walking on feet, I why I have left the soul out, and con- 
should, if I were to sum up the changes in centrated on the boots and bonnets. 
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Whiten the teeth 


in this new way—remove the film 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned 
in a new way. You see them every- 
where — glistening teeth — teeth you 
envy, probably. 

Now leading dentists join with us 
in urging that you try that method. 
Ten-day tests are being sent to any- 
one who asks. See how your teeth 
look after combating the film. 


Film ruins teeth 


Dental science has discovered that 
film causes most tooth troubles 

Film is that viscous coat which you 
feel with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Much film escapes the tooth brush 
The ordinary tooth paste cannot dis- 
solve it. A soapy tooth paste makes 
So very few people 
the 


it more viscous. 
escape tooth troubles 
daily brushing. 


despite 


It is the film coat that discolors— 


not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Now we combat it 


For years that film has been a vital 
problem. It is removed by dental 
cleaning, but in the months between 
it may do a ceaseless damage. And 
we have seen tooth troubles con- 
stantly increase. 


Now science has discovered an effi- 
cient film combatant. Able author- 
ities have proved it by many careful 
tests. Dentists have long employed 
it. And for home use it is now em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. 


_ You can quickly know 


You can quickly see the Pepsodent 
This ten-day 
them And the 
plains all the reasons for them. 


effects test reveals 


book we send ex- 

The film is albuminous matter. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
Its object is to 
dissolve the film, then to day by day 


gestant of albumin 


combat it 


This method long seemed 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and 


impos- 


the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has discovered 
a harmless activating method. And 
now millions of people every day 
combat the film in this way. 


three new 
methods to meet modern dental re- 
quirements. We urge you to try it. 
See what these new methods mean, 
both to you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon so you won't forget. 


Pepsodent combines 





PAT. OFF, 


Pépsodent 





ES 


The new-day dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Look in 10 days 


Send this coupon for a 10-day 
tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how they whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. It will bea revelation. 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 





laa A a ii i it 
' 3875 
' 10-day tube free | 
+ ry 
§ THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ' 
: Dept. 723, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll : 
t Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 1 
‘ 1 
‘ ry 
' Name ~ :) 
' 1 
1 a 
a . 
§ Address _*. 
a . 
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Ghosts Walk, Graves Yawn, 
Spirits W hisper—Hallowe’en! 


By Laura Gates Sykora 


IST! This is Hallowe’en. Hobgob- 
lins and fairies are abroad ready to 
cast their spells upon you. Beware! 
Avoid the open road, and if you 
must fare forth, go through the side ways 
and the byways, for on the open road the 
witches are galloping, some on brooms and 
some on coal-black cats! 
Gather your friends around you and 
with laughter and games brave the perils 
of the evening. 


DECORATIONS 

The decorations for this party can come 
from the woods, the fields and the garden. 
Leafless branches of trees are placed suit- 
ably about the room and hung with weird 
lanterns made from pumpkins, others from 
old tin cans or, biscuit tins cut with eyes 
nose and mouth, lined with yellow tissue 
and with a light inside. This light may be 
from a candle if there 
is no electricity. Yel- 
low and black bal- 
loons marked with 
weird faces can also 
be used te advantage, 
especially if some 
young chemistry stu 
dent fills them with a 
gas which will make ; 
them float! The other “ 
lights must all be 
dimmed with orange and red tissue paper 
or cheese-cloth 





SPLITTING THE DUFFER 
room is a huge 


with a scarecrow 


corner of the 
sheaf of corn or wheat 
emerging from the center. The scarecrow 
represents the scapegoat of the harvest, 
otherwise the “duifer” and is made with a 
head of paper. Pointed sticks are given to 
the guests who are then instructed to 
throw these one by one at the head with 
the left hand! The one succeeding in doing 
this is rewarded with a little ivory charm, 
which will guard him from all evil during 
the coming twelve months. When the head 
is pierced out fall numerous rolls of paper, 
lacking one of being cnough for each of the 
boys. The boys are told to get one apiece 
ind the boy left out is the scapegoat or 
the duffer of the party. On each of these 
papers is written the name of one of the 
girl guests who will be the partner of the 
evening’s fun 


In one 


THE CANDIDATES FOR MATRIMONY 
Tin or earthen vessels have been placed 
around the room. These contain various 
things, one clear water, another meal, an- 
other flour, one empty and the others filled 
with anything else that seems appropriate 
The candidate for matrimony is blindfolded 
and gropes her way about the room until 
she puts her hand in one of the pans. If it 
is the pan of water a girl will know that 
her husband will be handsome, if it is the 
meal he will be a miller, and if the earth 
her husband will be a farmer, and so on, 
The reading of these signs for the boys is 
a little different: if he puts his hands in the 
water he will marry a maid; if he puts his 
hand in the meal the maid will be fair; if 
in the earth she will be brunette; if in an 
empty pan he will be an old bachelor. 


WHOM WILL I MARRY? 

Some convenient room must be com- 
pletely darkened, with some person sitting 
in a corner hidden from view. Of course no 
one is to know of his presence; one by one 
the guests are told to take a mouthful of 
water and a handful of salt and go into 
this room and count nine to themselves. 
They will then hear the name of their 
future husband or wife. It would be well 
to have it arranged that the person whis- 
pering these names could shift himself to 
different parts of the room sv that no two 
persons could say the sound came from the 


same place in the room. A person with 
powers of ventriloquism would be an excel- 
lent choice. 
PEBBLES 

There is now placed upon a table a tray 
holding eight gray pebbles and one white 
one. Each person is blindfolded and told 
to stand at the table and make a circle 
three times around the tray with the fore- 
finger and then put it down on the tray. 
If they do net touch a pebble it means a 
gray and uninteresting future, the white 
pebble means a very happy future while 
any one of the graystones means that at 
times their happiness will be clouded. 


GHOST STORIES 

The guests now are assembled around 
the open fire, if there is one, and if not 
around in a circle on the floor. If it is be- 
fore the fire, handfuls of salt are thrown 
upon the flames, causing an unearthly color- 
effect. The lights must all be lowered. If 
there is no open fireplce, a large pan with 
the bottom covered with salt and alcohol 
is placed in the center of the circle and 
lighted. (It should be placed upon some 
fireproof object to protect the floor.) De 
natured alcohol is the best to use for this, 
but if wood alcohol is the only kind obtain- 
able, ask the guests to sit far enough away 
that they will not get the fumes in their 
eyes. This gives an unearthly light; one 
might be sitting with one’s friends in a 
witch’s cavern with the fires kindled by 
the imps of darkness playing across their 
faces. Such is the setting for ghost stories! 

Each guest is required to tell a ghost 
story or some uncanny experience; the per- 
son succeeding in telling the most thrilling 
is presented with a prize. A skull in some 
form is appropriate, perhaps a _ paper 
weight, ink-well or whatever else is obtain 
able. Instead of each person’s telling a 
story, one person can be told to take it up, 
then the next person and so on until each 
person in the circle has had a chance at 
adding to its mysteries and horrors. 


WEIRD NOISES 

There are many amusing and weird 
effects which will enhance the supernatural 
atmosphere. For instance, an innocent look- 
ing coal scuttle can be made to curdle the 
blood of the listeners, by previously placing 
in it a spool of black thread, the wooden 
part also blackened; pass 
the thread under a staple 
in the floor, then, to the 
next corner and so on 
until the end is where 
some one in the secret 
sits. Right in the midst 
of some exciting portion 
of the story this person 
begins to pull the thread, 
and without any appar- 
ent reason the coal scuttle 
begins to rattle, stops, and rattles again. 
The guests are thoroughly startled. After 
this has happened several times whoever 
is pulling in the thread, suddenly takes the 
accumulation and begins to take it back 
and forth in her hands as though she: were 
being tangled up in some unseen wed, and 
the guests will be panic-stricken. 

An old superstition of Hallowe’en is that 
if a man or a maid will eat a salt herring 
and go to bed backward they will dream 
that night of their future husband or wife 
who will appear before them with a re- 
freshing drink of water. 

Souvenirs of the party in the shape of 
small candy boxes containing a single dried 
salt herring might be given to the departing 
guests with the following directions: 

Eat me and drink not, but hie thee 
straight to bed, and in thy dreams thy 
future husband (or wife) will bring thee a 
drink of cool water. Speak not, call not or 
he will keep his face hidden from thee. 
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EVERY MORNING BRINGS: 


The daily bath—with its stimulation of the skin to renewed activity. 


Do you realize that, when you wash your face, 
it is not enough simply to cleanse it—that your skin 
needs a soothing, restoring influence to keep your 
complexion fresh and free from blemishes ? 


Resinol Soap fills this need, combining as it 
does ideal cleansing qualities, with the power to soothe 
parched, irritated skin, and protect the constantly 
forming new skin. 


That is why Resinol Soap does for the skin 
what many so called skin beautifiers are supposed to 
do—it promotes not, only a clean skin, but a healthy 
one, and a fair, clear complexion. It is a valuable aid 
to rounding out the beauty of every day, and is often 
found among the toilet requisities of discriminating 
women, 


Test what Resinol Soap will do for you! A generous 
sample will be sent free on receipt of your request addressed to 
Dept. 4-X, Resinol, Baltimore, Maryland. 








Resinol Soap 
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For the daily clean-up use Old Dutch in the bath- 
room. Makes everything clean and bright with 
little labor. Goes further and does better work. 


Easily removes stains and scum. Restores original 
beauty of porcelain, enamel and marble surfaces. 








Old Dutch is superior to soap and caustic or acid 








preparations. Quick—Thorough— Economical. Sy, 
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AY back before history began, our 
primitive forefathers must have 
loved the fragrant grape with its 
shining globes of clustered sweet- 


ness. It is the oldest of cultivated fruits. 
There are now fifteen thousand varieties 
of it. The Phoenicians first introduced it 


into Europe, to the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. The vine was carried forward 
with Roman civilization. It became a great 
source of income to the cultivator and its 
juice a common complement of every meal. 

Here in America, the grape was very 
early brought over from France and other 
countries and so important was its cultiva- 
tion considered that the charters of many 
of the colonies contained inducements to 
anyone who would plant a vineyard. 

There are so many ways in which the 
housewife may use grapes that it is difficult 
to determine which is the most attractive. 
They may be used as a garnish to the beau- 
tiful baskets of fruit of the Thanksgiving 
and harvest home festival tables. A large 
bunch placed on a cake of ice in a punch 
bowl makes the cool cup doubly inviting. 
As for the drink itself, grape juice may be 
used alone or in combination 
with other fruit juices. 

Now that prohibiton is a fact 
in our country, in many recipes 
which have contained wine, grape 
juice may be used as a perfect 
substitute. Try basting your 
roasting ham, all sorts of game 
and guinea fowl with a few table- 
spoonfuls of grape juice or spiced 
grape jelly in the fat. When you 
are preparing grapefruit for the 
table, substitute grape juice in 
place of wine flavor; and in your 
sauces, liquid and hard, grape 
juice may be successfully used. 

Some housewives bottle their 
grape juice and make their jelly 
fresh as occasion requires. If this 
is to be successful, it is necessary 
to be assured of pectin in the 
grape juice, so it would be wiser 
to have at least half of the juice 
made from unripe grapes. De- 
licious pie fillings are made from 
grapes, both in combination with 
apples as a kind of mincemeat 
and as a filling by themselves. 
Grapes cooked down with sugar 
and some spices make a most de- 
sirable cake and sandwich filling. 

A grape salad is delicious. 
Skin the grape, making a tiny 
hole to remove the seed, inserting 
a nut meat to take its place, and 
serve very cold on crisp lettuce 
leaves with a French dressing 
containing grape juice. 


GRAPE CUP 
1 quart grape juice 
3 cloves 
1 small stick cinnamon 
1 cup sugar 
Juice of 3 oranges 
3 tablespoonfuls grated orange rind 
1 sprig mint or 
2 sweet geranium leaves 


Bring all to the boiling point; 
cool; let stand overnight. Strain; 
chill. Just before serving, add 
one quart grape juice, one pint 
water and stir in the whites of 


three eggs which have been stiffly beaten. 


GRAPE CATCHUP 


3 pounds grapes 1 small red pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls cinna- (may be omitted) 
mon 1 pint vinegar 


all- 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
3 pounds sugar 


2 tablespoonfuls cloves 


1 tablespoonful 
spice, whole 


Wash and stem the grapes. Steam or heat 


slowly ; rub through a sieve. Tie the spices 
in a bag; put into the liquid and simmer 


slowly 34 of an hour; then bottle. 


GRAPE SNOW 
2 cupfuls erape juice % cupful water 
2 tablespeonfuls gela- 1 cupful sugar 
tine Whites of 2 eggs 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water; 
heat the grape juice to just below boiling; 
then pour over the soaked gelatine. Add 
the sugar. Strain. Set to harden. When 
like thick cream, beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff and beat into grape mixture. 
PUDDING SAUCE 
1 cupful powdered sugar 1/3 cupful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls grape juice 
Cream butter; add sugar slowly; cream 
well; add grape juice slowly. Chill. 
GRAPE JUICE 


Crush the grapes with a wooden spoon 
in a clean porcelain kettle and put them in 
a cloth sack or jelly bag. Twist the sack 
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Fruit of the Vine 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


or press it until the juice all comes out. 
Put over hot water in a double boiler 
until it steams. If preferred, the grape 
juice may be put into an open kettle in- 
stead of a double boiler, but great care 
must be taken that the juice does not 
boil. Let the juice stand in an enamel 
kettle for twenty-four hours to settle. 
Run it through a flannel jelly bag and 
put into clean bottles. Leave a space in 
the bottle for the liquid to expand. Put 
the bottles in a sterilizer (used in your 
other canning) and fill the sterilizer with 
cold water until within one inch of the 
top of the bottles. Heat the water slowly 
until it is nearly simmering. Take the 
bottles out. Insert clean corks and as a 


final precaution, dip the top of the cork 


in sealing wax or paraffin. This recipe 
makes a light colored grape juice, 


GRAPE JELLY 

Pick the grapes from the stems and 
wash them thoroughly. Put them into a 
preserving kettle and wash them until all 
of the skins are broken. Heat slowly until 
the juice is well drawn out, then pour 
into a jelly bag and allow it to drain 
overnight without pressure. Measure the 
juice and use an equal measure of sugar. 
Boil the juice for fifteen minutes, add 
heated sugar and boil until it jellies. 


SPICED GRAPE JELLY 
Take grapes that are only half ripe, 
wash, crush and bring to the point where 
the juice is well drawn out as in the fore- 
going recipe and strain as for ordinary 
jelly. Take equal proportions of juice and 
sugar, and to each quart of juice add one- 
half teaspoonful of whole cloves and one 
stick of cinnamon. Boil for twenty min- 
utes and strain into jelly glasses. This is 
very good to serve with game or cold 
meat and also makes a good emergency 
sandwich filling. 
GRAPE MARMALADE 
Wash, pick over and mash the grapes. 


Heat slowly and boil until they are very 
soft. Force through a fine sieve with a 


wooden paddle or a potato masher until 
all but the seeds and skins have gone 
through. Rinse the remaining seeds and 
skins in a small quantity of water and 
strain this water into the sifted pulp. Let 
it simmer slowly for half an hour, then 
measure the pulp and add an equal meas- 
ure of sugar; reheat and allow it to boil 
for ten minutes, or until it boils up in 
thick heavy bubbles. Pour into small 
jars and when cold, cover with paraffin. 


GRAPE FUDGE 

Take seven pounds of grapes, seven 
pounds of sugar, one pound of raisins and 
one pound of English walnuts. Pulp the 
grapes, chop the skins and the raisins. 





Mix with the sugar and sifted pulp and 
boil for fifteen minutes; then add the 
coarsely-chopped nuts. Boil for five min- 
utes and pour into small glasses; seal 
when cold. 


PIE AND SANDWICH FILLING 


Allow one pound of grapes for each 
pie. Pulp them and stew the pulp and 
skins separately. Sift the seeds from the 
pulp and add it to the skins with a mix- 
ture of one tablespoonful of flour, one- 
half cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Cool and bake in two crusts. For sand- 
wiches, spice and cook until very thick. 

USING WILD GRAPES 

When the wild grapes are gathered just 
before they become fully ripe they are 
best for all kinds of jellies and preserves 
and they have the added advantage of 
being sold in most markets at a very rea- 
sonable price. 


CANNING GRAPES 
In canning grapes by the cooking 
method, which is the one generally recom- 
mended for home use, use firm but fully 
ripe fruit. After weighing the berries, sepa- 
rate skins and pulps, after running the 
fruit through a crusher of some kind. If 
preferred, the berries may be pulped by 
hand. Then place the hulls in a closed 
vessel, adding one-half pint of water for 
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Cook until 
When this point 


each 6 pounds of fresh fruit. 
the hulls are quite tender. 
is reached, the added water will have 
mostly evaporated unless the vessel has 
been tightly closed. 

While softening the hulls, heat the pulps 
and juice in another vessel until the pulps 
break down enough to liberate the seeds. 
Then put the pulp through a colander to 
get rid of the seeds. Put the seediess pulps 
and softened hulls together when cool and 
add sugar and water at the rate of 1 pound 
of sugar and one-quarter pint of water to 
each 6 pounds of fresh fruit. Then bring 
the mixture slowly to a boil; and after 
boiling for 8 to 10 minutes, pack and seal 
it while hot in hot sterilized fruit jars. 


GRAPE CONSERVE 


3 pounds grapes 2 large oranges 

1 pound of sugar % pound of finely- 

% pound of finely- chopped pecans 
ground raisins 


Take sound, ripe grapes. Weigh and 
pulp them. Treat the pulps as in canning 
in order to remove the seeds. Grind the 
hulls fine in a meat grinder or chop them 
as fine as possible, and then soften 
them as in canning. Place the 
hulls and pulps togetner and add 
for every three pounds of fresh 
fruit 1 scant pound of sugar, half 
a pound of finely-ground raisins, 
the meaty part of two large or- 
anges, and one-fifth of the ground 
peel of one orange. Cook this 
mixture approximately an hour 
over an even, slow fire until it is 
thick. Then stir into the mixture 
one-half pound of ground pecan- 
nut meats. After again allowing 
it to boil for about five minutes 
remove it from the fire, pack 
solidly in small containers, such 
as 4-ounce jars or jelly glasses, 
and cover with paraffin. If the 
product is packed in jars, these 
can be processed for 15 minutes, 
in order to sterilize the contents. 


GRAPE PRESERVES 

Take “rare ripe” fruit. Weigh 
it and slit the grapes on the side 
or cut in two with a sharp knife 
and extract the seeds with the 
point of the knife. To every 2 
pounds of grapes add a half pint 
of water and cook the fruit in a 
closed preserving kettle until the 
skins are tender. When this point 
is reached, add 1% pounds of 
sugar for every 2 pounds of fresh 
grapes after it has been brought 
to approximately the same tem- 
perature as the fruit by heating 
in the oven. Then allow the mix- 
ture to boil slowly for approxi- 
mately five minutes, after which 
lift the berries from the sirup 
with a long-handled, perforated 
milk-skimmer, and place in shal- 
low dishes. Boil the sirup about 
five minutes longer in order to 
thicken it to near, but not quite 
the point of concentration at 
which it should jelly. Then re- 
move it from the fire and pour 
over the berries. Allow to stand 
overnight. Pack the mixture, 
while cold, into fruit jars. Process in a 
home steamer, after which clamp the jars 
tight and label them. Pint jars require pro- 
cessing for about 20 minutes and quart 
jars about 30 minutes. 


GRAPE JAM 

Up to the point of adding sugar, jam 
is prepared in the same manner as canned 
grapes. Then to the combined hulls, pulp 
and juice—the skins having been softened 
and the seeds removed from the pulp—1 
pound of sugar is added for each 2 pounds 
of fresh fruit. The mixture is cooked very 
slowly, with frequent stirring, until thick, 
then packed and sealed hot in sterilized hot 
fruit jars. 


SYLLABUB 

One quart of fresh cream, whites of 4 
eggs, 1 glass of grape juice, 2 small cupfuls 
of powdered sugar; whip half the sugar 
with the cream, the balance with the eggs; 
mix well; add grape juice and pour over 
sweetened strawberries and pineapple, or 
oranges and bananas. Serve cold. 


For some of these recipes, we are in- 
debted to bulletins by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, “Farmers Bulletin 
No. 175—Home Manufacture and Use of 
Grape Juice,” and “Farmers Bulletin No. 
859—Home Uses for Muscadine Grapes.” 
Write to Washington for these bulletins. 
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It’s almost impossible 
now-a-days! 


Are you interested in 
a cake that requires no 
butter and only one 
egg? Of course you are 
—every housewife is to- 
day—and this cake is so 
simple to make with 





Borden’s Icing 


2 tablespoonfuls Borden's Evapora- 
ted Milk 
1 cupful ; 


M maaan len 


owdered sugar 
10n flavoring 


Warm milk in small sauce- 


pan, beat in sugar and add 
flavoring. This icing is very 
pretty tinted slightly with a 


vegetable color ing. 


Borden’s 
Butterless Cake 


\% cupful Borden's Evaporated Milk 
cupful sugar 
6 teaspoonful salt 1 


Cee 
y cupful flour 


2 level reasnoonfuls baking powder 
4% teaspoonful lemon extract 
Place egg yolk in mixing 


bowl. Beat until light. Add 
sugar and milk gradually, 
beating continuously. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder 
and salt and add carefully 
with the well beaten white of 
egg. Lastly the flavoring. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven 
about 30 minutes. 


Beordens 
Evaporated Milk 


With the Cream left in! 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is 
economical as well as con- 
venient. 
when the milkman fails to 
come or when the milk un- 
expectedly sours, and may 
be used wherever fresh 
milk and cream are generally 
needed. Try it for cream 
sauce, for creamed soups, 
for gravies and desserts — 
you will find it improves 
every dish. 


It is always ready 


Order several cans from 
your grocer—and have it 
on hand when you want it. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, New York 


+ 


BORDEN PRODUCTS 
BORDEN’S EVAPORATED MILK 
BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 
BORDEN’S MILK CHOCOLATE 
BORDEN’S PREPARED COFFEE 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 








Sixty-three years ago, Gail Borden, 


on a slow sailing emigrant ship from 


England, was filled with compassion 
at the suffering of little babies for 
the want of fresh milk. He deter- 
mined then to prepare milk in a way 
that it would keep fresh and pure 
indefinitely. Laughed at on every 
hand, fighting against almost insur- 
mountable difficult he finally suc- 
ceeded in perfecting the wonderful 
process that today brings to your 
table Borden's Evaporated Milk. 


It whips 
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The Real Test of a Good Cook 


By Hester Conklin and Pauline Partridge 


from those of the day before. Not 

such an easy task. There are just 

so many kinds of food you can 

have. However, the greatest help toward 

variety is a clever use of different sauces. 

Here are some that are quickly and 

easily made and offer suggestions for new 

flavors and combinations which will rouse 
a fresh interest in the every-day dishes. 


VEGETABLE SAUCES 
LEMON BUTTER SAUCE 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 3 tablespoonfuls lemon 
4 teaspoonful salt juice . 
lg teaspoonful pepper ¥ teaspoonful paprika 


"[ “tom meals a day, each different 


Cream the butter, add seasonings and 
lemon juice and serve mixed with 3 cup- 
fuls of hot cooked turnips or carrots cut 
in cubes. 

BALTIMORE SAUCE 


2 tablespoonfuls fat % cupful vinegar 
} tablespoonfuls flour % cupful water or 


1 teaspoonful mustard vegetable stock 
1 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls brown 


4 teaspoonful pepper sugar 


Melt the fat, add the dry ingredients, 
then liquid; stir constantly until the boil- 
ing point is reached and add sugar. Serve 
on beets or spinach. 


MUSTARD SAUCE 
1 tablespoonful fat lg teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls flour \4 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful mustard 1 cupful milk 
1 egg 


Melt the fat, add the flour and season- 
ings and when well mixed add the milk. 
Stir constantly until it boils. Pour into 
the beaten egg and cook in a double boiler 
for 2 minutes. Pour over hot boiled cab- 
bage, or cool and add to cold slaw. 


¥ MINT SAUCE 

lg teaspoonful pepper 

1 cupful milk 

44 cupful chopped mint 


V4, tablespoonful fat 
1 tablespoonful flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 


Melt the fat, add flour, salt and pep- 
per and mix thoroughly. Add the milk 
and allow to boil, stirring constantly. 
Add the mint and serve with 2 cupfuls of 
hot cooked peas. 


CHEESE SAUCE 

¥4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 cupful milk 

1 cupful grated cheese 


1 tablespoonful fat 
1% tablespoonfuls flour 
44 teaspoonful salt 


Melt the fat and add the flour and 
seasonings. Mix well, add the milk and 
bring to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from the fire, add the 
cheese and stir until it melts. Serve on 
asparagus or cauliflower. 


GREEN PEPPER SAUCE 

1 tablespoonful fat 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 
\% teaspoonful salt 


1 onion 
1 green pepper 
4 tomatoes 


Peel the tomatoes, cut in pieces and 
cook with the finely chopped onion and 
pepper till tomatoes are soft. Melt the 
fat, add the flour and salt and allow the 
flour to brown, add tomato mixture and 
stir until it boils. Serve with vegetable 
croquettes or on hot boiled rice. 


BROWN CELERY SAUCE 

3 cupfuls finely 3 tablespoonfuls flour 

chopped celery 1 teaspoonful salt 

(boiled) 1™% cupfuls milk and 
2 tablespoonfuls fat celery stock 
'g teaspounful pepper 

Wash and scrape the celery and boil 
until tender. Drain, saving the liquid, 
and chop the celery very fine. Melt the 
fat, add the flour and seasonings and 
brown thoroughly. To liquid drained 
from celery add milk to make 1% cupfuls 
of liquid. Add the browned flour and 
fat and stir until it boils. Add the celery 
and serve on peppers stuffed with rice or 
with vegetable croquettes. 


SAUCE VINAIGRETTE (HOT) 


1 teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful chop- 

\% teaspoonful paprika ped green pepper 

\% cupful weak vinegar 1 tablespoonful chop- 
1 tablespoonful chop- ped onion 


ped pickle 

Heat the vinegar, add all other ingre- 
dients and combine with hot spinach, 
cauliflower or beets. 


: MEAT AND FISH SAUCES 
SPANISH SAUCE 

2 cupfuls tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls fat 

1 small onion 3 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 green pepper 4 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar ¥% cuptul water 

Cook the tomatoes, the onion and 

pepper chopped, and the sugar until the 
tomatoes are soft, then add the hot water. 
Melt the fat, add flour and salt and the 
tomato mixture and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Serve with beef 
or veal. 


PIQUANT SAUCE FOR HAM 


1 tablespoonful brown % cupful milk 

sugar 2 teaspoonfuls mustard 
134 cupfuls milk ¥% teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls flour lg teaspoonful pepper 


Melt the sugar in the frying pan or 
the roasting pan from which the ham has 
just been removed and allow to brown 
slightly. Add the milk. Mix the mustard 
seasonings and % cupful of milk to a 
smooth paste and stir into the hot milk. 
Bring to the boiling point, stirring fre- 
quently. 

CARROT SAUCE 


¥, teaspoonful salt 

¥@ teaspoonful paprika 

1 tablespoonful minced 
onion 


44 cupful sliced carrots 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 cupful meat stock or 
water \ 
Boil the carrots till very tender, drain 
and mash. Melt the fat, add flour, sea- 
sonings and stock or water. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly, and add 
carrots and onions. Serve with beef. 


CHILI HORSERADISH SAUCE 


4 tablespoonful: fine 1 teaspoonful chopped 


cracker - crumbs, chili pepper 
browned ¥ teaspoonful salt 
% cupful grated horse- 1% cupfuls milk 
radish root 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
Cook the crumbs, horseradish, pepper, 
salt and milk 30 minutes in a double 
boiler. Add butter and serve with beef. 


WATERCRESS SAUCE 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 4% teaspoonful pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 1 teaspoonful Worces- 
2 cupfuls veal stock or tershire sauce 
water % cupful finely chop- 
1% teaspoonfuls salt ped watercress 
Melt the fat, add the flour and stir 
till well browned. Add the stock or 
water, salt and pepper and stir until it 
boils. Add the watercress and Worcester- 
shire sauce and serve with veal. Veal cut- 
lets are very delicious if after being 
browned they are cooked for 30 minutes 
in this sauce. 
PIMIENTO SAUCE 
2 tablespoonfuls fat % cupful chopped pi- 
3 tablespoonfuls flour mientos 
4 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
; “cupfuls fish stock or juice 
water 
Melt the fat, add flour, salt, and stock 
or water, bring to the boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly, and add pimientos and 
lemon. Serve with baked fish. 


RELISH SAUCE FOR FISH 


2 tablespoonfuls fat 1 cupful_ relish, chop- 
4 tablespoonfuls flour he pickle or chili 
¥ teaspoonful salt sauce 

1 cupful water 


Melt the fat and add the flour, salt 
and water. Bring to the boiling point, 
stirring °constantly ,and add relish. 


CUCUMBER SAUCE 


% teaspoonful pepper 
4 cupful hot vinegar 


2 cucumbers 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Pare the enetien grate or finely 
chop, and discard all the juice. Add other 
ingredients; serve with broiled fish. 

OLIVE SAUCE 


3 tablespoonfuls fat % cupful water 

1 slice onion 1 cupful brown stock 

3 tablespoonfuls flour ¥% teaspoonful salt 

6 olives ¥ teaspoonful paprika 
Little pepper 


Stone the olives and cut in small 
pieces; do not chop. Cook in the water 
5 minutes, then drain. 

Cook onion in fat until brown, re- 
move onion and add flour; stir until 
brown. Add stock slowly and cook until it 
thickens; add seasonings, then the olives. 
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It's baked with cider 


Fine ham and big red apples baked with 
cider fresh from the press—you know before 
you try it that this new dish will be a real 
experience, 


Ham baked with wine or cider was a favor- 
ite and choice dish in the epicurean days 
of Old Virginia. The sparkle and zest of 








Switt’s 
Premium 
Ham 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 





the fruit juices and the rich flavor of well- 
cured ham make a combination that no chef 
can surpass. 


Apples and apple cider are in season now 
and you can always get Swift's Premium 
Ham, with its beautifully even texture and 
mild, delicate flavor. 





. It isnot 
necessary to parboil 


Swi fts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or irying 





Look for this blue tag when 
you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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THREE EGGS 
INSTEAD OF EIGHT! 


ERE is another Royal marvel. An airy-fairy Angel Cake 
so good that it fairly melts in your mouth. Instead 


Ss 


of eight eggs, it can be made with THREE by using 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 



























Absolutely Pure él 
; 
{ : - ‘ Fa. 
The yolks of the eggs can be used for a Royal Sunshine Cake, i 
3 providing a further economy. 
{ 
‘ THREE-EGG ANGEL CAKE SUNSHINE CAKE { 
; lt 3, t ns shortening a 
: P l a extra 7 . we . : 
} id milk very slowly : 
=) mix \ fold in 3 Royal Baking Powder 
2 I t T s KC i i ine: add sue erad- 
3 N ' IN aad I Ove l K of which have 
. Cover top } vith t ten until thick; add flav- 
f Lc « ift together flour and baking 
; WHITE ICING powder and add alternately, a little 
r Mt butter at a time, with the milk to first 


mixture. Bake in greased loaf pan 
Add butter to hot milk; add sugar slowly to make right consistency in moderate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 


. " ’ 1 oa 1 
t t : i vanilla. Spread on top i sides of cake, Cover with white icing. 


Royal Contains No Alum. — _ Leaves No Bitter Taste. 
Send for the New Royal Cook Book, containing 


scores of appetizing, economical recipes. It’s free 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
134 William St., New York 
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Why et Goes Wrong 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


HY can’t I make good bread?” 
“Why do my omelets fall?” 
“Why is my pastry not flaky 


like my neighbor’s?” These are 
some of the questions that trouble cooks 
which I shall try to answer. 

“Why are not my results always the 
same ?” 

The chief reason for this is that you 
do not measure, and if you do, you do 
not measure accurately—all recipes now- 
adays are compiled with the idea of 
level measurements and if one over-meas- 
ures even ever so little it upsets the pro- 
portions. Take a cup of flour for ex- 
ample—did you ever measure a cup of 
flour and then sift it and measure again? 
If you have, you have found that meas- 
uring after sifting gives you sometimes as 
much as a quarter of a cup more flour 
than just meas- 
uring right out 
of the barrel. 
Now all recipes 
are for sifted 
flour, and if you 
do not sift it be- 
fore measuring 
you are putting 
too much in the 
recipe. A tea- 
spoonful of bak- 
ing - powder or 
spice means a 
spoon just level 
full and not one 
bit more. Then 
when the recipe 
says sift the 
baking - powder 
with the flour it 
means to make 
all the measure- 
ments, put them 
in the sifter and 
sift all together 
before you start to make the cake and 
not to wait and sift them in as you go 
along. 


_ t y A 


“Why do my omelets fall?” 

Because they are cooked too fast or 
over toc hot a fire. All egg cookery 
should be done at a low temperature; the 
air in the bubbles of the omelet should 
have time to expand. Then you must dry 
out the moisture in the egg slowly, for 
when it is quickly taken from the fire it 
goes back into water and makes the 
omelet fall. 

The same rule applies to all meringues. 
They should be cooked in a very slow 
oven. Leave the door open and watch 
them carefully. 


“What is the matter with my bread?” 

Perhaps you put the yeast in the milk 
or water when it is too hot. Hot liquid 
will kill the yeast and then the bread will 
not rise. Have the temperature luke- 
warm and keep your bread at that tem- 
perature for the best results. Try to knead 
in all the flour necessary in the first 
kneading or mixing if you use a mixer. 
Knead until it does not stick to the board 
and then put it to rise. If you use much 
flour, when you make it into loaves it is 
apt to leave'a heavy line at the bottom 
of the loaf; use very little flour, or better 
yet, none at all. Let the bread rise until 
it is double its original bulk when rising 
the first time, and then let it rise again 
after it is 
made into 


“Why is my pastry tough?” 

Do you, use enough fat? Good pastry 
must have at least 4 cupful of fat to a 
cupful of flour. Then cut the fat in; 
never use the fingers and keep all the in- 
gredients cold. Be careful to use just 
enough water to make a soft ball that will 
leave the sides of the bowl; too wet a 
dough means the addition of too much 
flour in the rolling, and a tough pastry. 
If the day is hot, chill the pastry before 
rolling and do not handle it any’ more 
than can be helped. Roll with a light 
touch. Always bake it in a very hot oven, 
and if there is a filling, turn down the 
heat after the crust is cooked. 


“Why are my croquettes fat soaked?” 

In deep fat cooking much depends on 
the temperature of the fat. Try a cube 
of bread in the 
fat and if it 
browns in the 
time it takes you 
to count 60 as 
the clock ticks, 
the fat is ready 
for uncooked 
materials such as 
doughnuts and 
fritters. For 
cooked materials 
such as cro- 
quettes, the cube 
should brown in 
40 counts. Al- 
ways drain the 
articles op un- 
glazed paper as 
soon as they 
come from the 
fat. 


“Why is my 
sponge-cake 

oor?” 

Perhaps it is baked in too hot an 
oven; this cake requires a very slow 
oven. Do not grease the pan for a sponge- 
cake, and bake it until it leaves the sides 
of the pan slightly. When you take it 
out of the oven turn it upside down on a 
cooler and do not take it out of the pan 
until it is cold. 


“Why does my cocoa taste raw?” 

Because you have not cooked the 
cocoa, sugar and water together before 
adding it to the milk. The starch in cocoa 
needs cooking and the boiling of water 
in which the cocoa and sugar is mixed 
will do this. Have the milk scalded 
and add the cocoa mixture to it. How 
can you prevent a scum from forming on 
the cup? Beat the cocoa with a Dover 
egg beater just before serving so that you 
will have bubbles enough so that each 
cup served will be covered with a layer 
of bubbles. 


“Why does my custard curdle?” 
Because you have cooked it too long 
or at too high a temperature. Always 
cook a custard over hot water and never 
let the water boil; keep it hot, but not 
boiling. Cook it until it coats the back 
of the spoon. For a baked custard, bake 
it in a pan of hot water and see that the 
water does not boil in fhe oven. Try it 
with a knife to see if it is done and if the 
knife comes out clean it is, though it may 

not be brown. 

Stir a soft 
custard con- 





loaves. The 
second knead- 
ing generally 
determines the 
texture of the 
bread. Cut it 
open and see if 








stantly while 
cooking and do 
not flavor it 
until it is cold. 
Never forget to 
strain a cus- 
tard; this takes 








the bubbles are 
evenly dis- 
tributed before 
you form the 
loaf. Bake it 
until it feels light for its size. If you want 
a soft crust, wrap it in a clean cloth as 
soon as it comes from the oven, but if a 
crusty loaf is desired, let it cool on its 
side on the cooler until perfectly cold. 
Sour bread is often caused by unclean 
utensils, sometimes by not scalding the 
milk or by letting the bread rise too long. 


A CUP OF UNSIFTED FLOUR EQUALS ALMOST 
A CUP AND A HALF AFTER SIFTING 


out the little 
hard cord 
which holds a 
yolk in place. 


“Why is my cereal lumpy?” 

Cereal should either be mixed with 
cold water before adding the hot water 
when a large quantity is cooked, or a 
small quantity should be shaken into 
rapidly boiling water for a long cooking. 
Do not stir it while cooking as this makes 
it mushy. 
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The Great 


American Dessert— 
Argo Corn Starch 


N every American kitchen, Argo Corn Starch 
is the one ‘‘stand-by’’ for delicious and 
appetizing desserts. Whether it’s for Blanc 

Mange, Floating Island, Raspberry Whip, or to 
thicken Ice Cream—there’s nothing so good as 
Argo. 


Pastry flour with Argo Corn Starch makes 
lighter and flakier biscuits, pie crust or muffins. 
Just use a cup of ordinary wheat flour with one- 
fourth of a cup of Argo Corn Starch. 








You can have smoother gravies and sauces 
with Argo Corn Starch, if you use a dessert- 
spoonful of Argo, instead of a tablespoonful of 
wheat flour. 


A National Dessert 


ARGO CORNSTARCH PUDDING 


3 cups scalded Milk 
6 level tablespoons Argo 
Cornstarch 





\, cup Sugar 2 eggs 
\4 teaspoon Salt 
J teaspoon Vanilla 


IX the cornstarch with a little cold milk. Stir the hot 

milk slowly onto the cornstarch and stir over water till 
it thickens. Cook eight minutes. Beat the eggs slightly, add 
the sugar and salt. Add the cornstarch mixture to the eggs, 
and cook, stirring constantly, one minute longer. Remove 
from fire, add the vanilla. Serve cold with cream and 
sugar. (Serves six persons. ) 


CUP CUSTARD 


1, teaspoon Argo Cornstarch 
Pinch of Salt 





3 cups Milk 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons Sugar 
2 tablespoons Karo 


IX the cornstarch with the sugar and add to the slightly 

beaten eggs. Pour on the milk slowly, add the Karo 
and the salt. Flavor to taste and set in cups of water in the 
oven to cook till thick. 


ARGO COOKIES 


2 Yolks of Eggs 

4, Lemon Rind (Grated) 

y, teaspoonful Baking Powder 
¥, teaspoonful Salt 





¥, cup Flour 

2 tablespoonfuls Argo 
1 tablespoonful Sugar 
1 tablespoonful Karo 

1 tablespoonful Maxola 








IFT flour, cornstarch, salt, and baking powder in a bow], 

add Karo, sugar, Mazola, and yolks with the lemon, 
mix all with hand to a round ball and smooth. Roll out very 
thin, cut in shapes, brush over with the white of egg, and 
sprinkle chopped nuts and granulated sugar over top; bake 
in medium hot oven till done. 
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Whenever your 
recipe calls for 
Corn Starch 
you know it 


means ARGO 








FREE 


A book of sixty-four pages that 
gives you the best recipes for 
sure results in preserving. Easy 
to follow. The Corn Products 
Cook Book is handsomely illus- 
trated. Write us today for it. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
P. O. Box 161, New York City. 
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60 Dishes Like That 


At the cost of three chops 


The large package of Quaker Oats serves 60 dishes. Andit 


costs about the price of three chops, or nine eggs, or one fish. 
Each dish of Quaker Oats supplies supreme nutrition. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. As vim- 


food and food for growth nothing grows to match it. 


Why pay ten times as much, or more, to serve a lesser food 
} 


for breakfast. when oats are so delicious? 


Compare calory values 





Foods are measured by calor- 1 Package Quaker Oats 
ies, the energy unit. The large ‘ 
package Quaker Oats contain in calory value equals 
6,221 calories 
About 89 eggs 
Note the table at side Sex Or . . . 9 quarts milk 
how much it takes of other good Or. 17 lbs. mackerel 
foods to equal 6,221 calories Or . . 7 Ibs. round steak 
It takes 60 pounds of assorted Or. 9 Ibs. veal cutlets 
vegetables to equal in calor) Or - 21 lbs. potatoes 
value a package of Quaker Oats. Or. 24 lbs. bananas 











Compare the Costs 














Compare the cost per 1,000 
Cost Per 1,000 Calories | calories. See table at side, based 
. n pric at this writing 
Quaker Oats 6t2c : 
Average meats... . . 45c¢ Note that 1 t, egg and fish 
Average fish . ... . 50c breakfasts cost 8 or 9 times a 
Hen’s eggs Sa. reakfast of Quaker! Oats. And 
Vegetables . - lle to 75¢ | non f them are such balanced 
ods, none so good childre 
I ar s gl tr Uuake Oats breakfast Serve the costlie1 
too at the i Save <« Vi breakfasts pe ips 35c — by 
serving these delicious and nut Oo O 


Quaker Oats 


The Food of Foods at its Best 


‘Tt ) : , 4] ; ’ ly 9 , 
I ) l aked from queen grains only is he rich, plump, 





Costs 14 times a dish of Costs 12 times a dish of 
Quaker Oats Quaker Oats 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Correspondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C., will be 
pleased to obtain for you, as long as the free 
edition lasts, copies of some of the booklets de- 
scribed below; the others may be obtained as 
directed. When writing to our Bureau always 
enclose a two-cent stamp with your request for 
booklets or information, to cover part of the Bu- 
reau’s expenses. 


Diet for the School Child 


HIS booklet, issued by the Bureau of 

Education, tells about the necessity for 
children’s forming good food habits, which 
kinds of food to select for children and 
how to plan their meals. It contains a 
sample summer and winter diet for a week 
for children seven to twelve years old. Our 
Washington Bureau will purchase and for- 
ward a copy on receipt of seven cents in 
stamps 


Child-Care Folders 


HE two latest leaflets of a series issued 

by the Children’s Bureau are on “The 
Preparation of Artificial Food” and “The 
Care of the Baby.” They deal with equip- 
ment, mixing the food, care of filled bottles, 
the nursery, fresh air, sleep, the bath, dress- 
ing, play and exercise. Write for these 
leaflets to our Washington Bureau. 


Preserving Fish 


PRESERVING Fish for Domestic Use,” 
is a leaflet issued by the Bureau of 
Fisheries which gives directions for canning 
and salting fish at home. It will prove 
very useful to housewives who can secure a 
supply of fresh fish cheaply which may be 
preserved for winter use. Our Washington 
Bureau will secure a copy for you. 


A Reading Course for Parents 


HE United States Bureau of Education 

has selected a list of books which all 
parents should read. It is known as the 
“Government Reading Course for Parents.” 
Believing that mothers and fathers would 
welcome direction to the best books on de- 
veloping the physical, mental, and spiritual 
life of their children, the Home Education 
Division of the Bureau of Education has 
prepared this leaflet. Write for “Reading 
Course No. 3,” addressing the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C 


Thirty Books of Great Fiction 


JNDER this title, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has prepared a list of 30 books of 
fiction which have stood the test of years. 
The best and most complete expression of 
the ideals and tendencies of any people is 
found in its literature. For modern times 
this expression is to be found most often 
and most fully in the great works of fiction. 
An acquaintance with some of these books 
gives one a new insight into the inner life 
of the American people. Ask for “Reading 
Course No. 6,” addressing the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C 


Grape Pruning 


HIS is the season of the year when the 

home grape vines require pruning to 
get a good yield next year. This booklet 
deals with the principles, methods, and ob- 
jects of pruning both the young and the 
bearing vines. A copy may be obtained by 
asking for F. B. 471, addressing the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


Corn-Meal 


ORN-MEAL has long been an impor- 

tant food material in this country, but 
it deserves to be better known than it is. 
How to use it to the best advantage calls 
for some knowledge of its nature, prop- 
erties and food value. For this reason this 
booklet is issued by the office of Equipment 
Stations. It deals with the selection and 
care of corn-meal and contains a number 
of recipes. Ask for F. B. 565, addressing 
the Division of Publication, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Unfermented Grape Juice 


HE Bureau of Plant Industry has pre- 

pared an excellent booklet on making 
grape juice. A copy may be obtained by 
asking for F. B. 1075, addressing the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 











/ Use 


A 


~ Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


Give your family 
areal treat by us- 
ing fresh-keeping 
Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut in pies, cakes, 
cookies, puddings, 
or in a variety of 
unusual cocoanut 
dishes. 

Dromedary Co- 
coanut is ready for 
instant use—saves 
youtime. Use only 
as much asyouneed, 
for the remainder 
will keep fresh, 
moist, and full-fla- 
vored till the last 
shred is used. High 
in food value, it gives 
fuel and energy to 
active bodies. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. 23, 375 Washington St., New York 


For this recipe of 
Baked Apple with 
Cocoanut Dressing, 
write for copy of 

**1920 RECIPE BOOK’”’ 
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olumbia § 
Grafonola 4 






“And, oh, she dances such-a-way”’ 
y 


You’ll never need to leave your favorite partner 
in the middle of a dance. With the Columbia 
Grafonola you can dance to the last lingering 
note and step. The Non Set Automatic Stop 
takes care of that. This exclusive Columbia 
feature is at its best for dancing. Nothing to 
move or set or measure. Just start the Grafonola 
and it plays and stops itself. 





The leading stars of the stage make records exclusively for Columbia 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 





Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 

















scientific cooks 
of the culinary art. 


ery. 
dish. 


Baked Beans a delicacy. 
costs for the same nutrition 


from minerals which make 


skins tough. 


The baking is done by mod- 
ern steam ovens, so high heat 
can be long applied without 
crisping or bursting the beans. 
So the 


mealy, yet easy to digest. 


beans are whole and 


The flavor is kept intact by 


baking in sealed containers 


The sauce is a supreme crea- 


tion with a zestful tang. And 


we bake it with the beans. 
not 
Com- 


pare it and see how it differs. 


This dish is distinctive 


like other baked beans. 





Other 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne . 


Soups 





The Van Camp kitchens are the finest ever built. 
latest kitchen cost $1,700,000. 
men with college training — masters 


Modern apparatus aids in every process. 


It comes to you ready-prepared, in three sizes. lt 
Yet it costs about one-third what meat 


the 
1 
Be 


ok 


a Baked for You 


By Van Camp’s in a Palatial Kitchen 


Our 


They are directed by 


VanCamp’s Pork and Beans is a masterpiece of cook- 
Able experts devoted years to perfecting this ideal 


This 


dish has given millions a new conception of Baked Beans. 


makes 


The expert way 


The beans are selected by analysis. 


The boiling water is freed 





Come and see 


Come visit these kitchens, as 
ysusands do, if you ever can You 
ll never again want your Baked 
ans prepared in any of the crude 
j ways. 


\ fm) fom <4) — Pork and 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce 


itsup 







DK 


i Beans 
ft G 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Also Without It 


Van Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








Van Camp's 
Tomato Soup 











Van Camp's 
Spaghetti 


= 


‘LMS © 
" hy) MiL K 
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Van Camp’s 


Evaporated Milk 
About twice us rich as 
with - sah ‘kx in butter 
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The Whisper in 
the Wall 


[Continued from page 19] 


“Ves, that is the strange thing. Hagar 
is not in the house. I don’t know where 
she can have gone, and I know they did not 
do it. She has gone, and taken those pa 
pers with her, and all of Grandfather's pa 
pers, too.” 

“Well, that beats me,” said Martin 

“Oh, she had seen them trying to make 
me sign their papers, and she has lived so 
long with Grandfather that she must have 
known the things he kept in that secretary 
were valuable. I think she wanted to save 
them, and save me, too. They searched 
everywhere for her—through the barns and 
all around. But they could not find her 

‘They were so angry—it was terrible to 
see them, and to hear the things they said. 
After a while they made up their minds 
what to do. Mallaby has made up a bed 
downstairs in the hall, by the foot of the 
stairs, so that neither you nor I can leave 
our rooms without his knowing it. In the 
morning he is coming for me, and ; 
Uncle Isaac is going to stay here, with you 
He will make you think everything is all 


right, for a time, and then it will be too 
late for you to interfere.” 

“A very pretty scheme! But there's 
one thing I can’t understand—why Isaac 


did not make out his precious papers again, 
and have you sign them.” 

“They thought of that right away! 
They went for writing things. That was 
when they discovered that Hagar had taken 
everything—even the pens and ink and pa 
per. There was absolutely nothing they 
could use. They hunted everywhere. Then 
they had to give it up.” 

“Well, Hagar’s a trump! She’s out 
witted them, for fair! It’s our turn now 
we have got to get away from this house, 
immediately. Do you know how far the 
nearest railroad station is?” 

“I drove up from Zoar, about eight or 
ten miles down the valley. But there is a 
railroad nearer than that. I went there 
sometimes with Grandfather when I was a 


little girl. I think I could find the way, 
over the hills.” 

“Good! Then we'll hike for that! And 
the sooner we start, the better. It seems 


cruel to make you 
have not slept, but 

She stood up. “Oh, I can do that! I 
could do anything, anything, to get away 
from this dreadful place!” 

“You say you got out through the cel 
lar, once before. Can we do that again?” 

“Oh, yes! The cellar hatchway has no 
fastenings. And the old ladder goes down 
against the chimney—right here! You can 
feel it—see !” 

Cautiously, treading slowly and care 
fully lest the old floors creak, Martin went 
with her into her room, and placed a chair 
against the latch, as he had in his own 
room. He bade her dress warmly, and 
went back through the chimney-space and 
the opening in the panel for his own things 
Then he stepped through the paneling 
again, and set the narrow board back in its 


walk so far when you 


place 

Sie joined him, closing the door of her 
closet behind her. Martin blew out the 
candle, and by the light of his flash-light 
they went down the ladder, doubtless set 


against that massive chimney in the days 
when the house was new, those troubled 
days when French and Indians were apt to 
sweep across the hills from the North at 
any time, and the dwellers of Troy Hill 
might have to seek refuge in the cellar 
The cellar itself was scarcely more than a 
hole in the ground, walled up with rough 
field-stone. . Martin flashed his light around, 
as they stood at the base of the chimney 

“It doesn’t look as though anyone ever 
comes down here,” he whispered 

“I don’t think anyone ever does,” she 
whispered back. “Here is the hatchway 
it lifts up from inside.” 

Noiselessly, he raised the door, and held 
it while she climbed out upon the ground; 
he followed, and for a moment they waited, 
listening, lest they might have awakened 
Isaac Troy or Mallaby. But the old house 
was as silent as the starlit night 


Martin took the girl’s hand. “Now!” 
he whispered. “Which way?” 
“The village is down the road—that 


way. But I think our way lies across the 
hills back of the house.” 

“Then we must keep in the shadows 
until we are out of sight.” 

Fortunately for Martin, the walk was 
not as long as he had feared it would be; 
but even three miles over hill-pastures and 
through young woods, at night, with that 
lame foot, were quite enough. For Ellice 
Troy, also, the way was difficult and long 
More than once they stopped to rest, and 
it such times he insisted on wrapping her 
in his coat, a homespun affair that he had 
worn on his momentous motor-trip. When 
at last they came within sight of the tracks, 
dawn was coming, pearl and golden in the 
east, touching the hills to the west with 
rose and violet. Already a wisp of smoke 
al 
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Here is new joy in Coffee. 
Just put a little powder in the 
cup, and add boiling water. 


‘au ST 


INSTANT 
COFFEE 


A pure refined soluble 
Coffee. With Faust Instant 
you have no pots—no waste 
—no grounds—no cooking. 
Faust Instant is more con- 
venient, more economical 
and is made of the highest 

| ff quality coffee. 

Tea, too—Faust Instant offers the 
same advantages, delicious taste with- 


out waste, cheap to serve, delectable 
| to drink. You'll never appreciate the 





goodness of Soluble Coffee or Tea 
until you have tried Faust Instant. 
COFFEE TEA EACH 
30-cup cans 100-cup cans $0.45 
60-cup cans 200-cup cans 85 
120-cup cans 400-cup cans 1.60 
480-cup%ans  1600-cup cans 5.10 

If your dealer hasn't received his supply 

send for trial order today. 


DEALERS Supplied by Jobbers. JOBBERS Write Us. 


C. F. Blanke Sales Co. 


The World-Famous Faust Coffee and Tea 
Department 75 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Distributors of Faust Chile Powder, the Seasoning 
par excellence for soups, salads, meats. 
At Dealers, 15c. By Mail, 20c. 
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Beauty Everywhere a 
Pays Tribute to the 

b Queen of Powders 
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15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
samples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 
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CHAS.BAEZ Sole Agent forU.S. 
Dept.C 24 East 22d.Street New York City 


ASLAC 


Face Power 





HE 


Those to the manor born sense the 
quality appeal of Lablache the powder 
supreme. Like old friends, it wears best 
and is closely clinging. A 
dainty toilet requisite for 
ainty women who 
really care for their 
complexions. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous 


Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream 7 






sold annually. Send 10c 
for a sample 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumeries, Dept.E 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
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Age does not diminish the usefulness of 
Mirro Aluminum. Mirro lasts for years, 
and serves a second generation as faithfully 
as a first. It is only natural, then, that she 
who takes thought of the morrow should 
buy Mirro when furnishing her kitchen. 


And Mirro utensils are beautiful, too. 
This adds to the pleasure in their use. It is 
for more than beauty and long wear, how- 
ever, that Mirro utensils are famous. Their 
features of convenience also make them 
notable. You-do not find these features in 
ordinary aluminum ware. 


Mark, for instance, in this Mirro Alumi- 
num Sauce Pan: 


(1) Hollow steel handle, comfortable to 
the hand, with eye for hanging. (2) Tightly 
rolled, sanitary bead, free from dirt-catching 
crevices. (3) Two correctly formed, easy- 
pouring lips facilitate pouring from either side. 


CMIRR 





a » 
TRACE MARK REC. 





For the Provident Woman, Mirro 


(4) Strong, flat-headed rivets keep the 
handle always firm and secure. (5) Smooth, 
rounded edges, easily cleaned. (6) Famous 
Mirro finish. *(7) Famous Mirro trade-mark, 
stamped into. the bottom of every Mirro 
utensil, and your guarantee of excellence 
throughout. 


Fully to appreciate the significance of this 
Mirro trade-mark, remember that Mirro is 
the culmination of more than a quarter of a 
century’s experience in aluminum ware 
making, and that back of the Mirro guar- 
antee is the world’s foremost manufacturer 
of aluminum ware. Mirro is sold every- 
where at the better stores. — 


Write for miniature catalog. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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A treasu 


re 


chest 


within your very reach 


AVE you ever dreamed of having just lots and 


lots of lovely clothes 


? Suppose you came upon 


a chest full of wonderful things to wear, and that 
the deeper you went down into it, the more marvelous 
were the things it revealed —a store of treasure inex- 


haustible. 


There is a treasure chest in 
your sewing machine: just a 
small black enamel box of 
Greist Attachments—exactly 
the same labor-saving devices 
that manufacturers use to pro- 
duce the clothes that you have 
admired in the shops. 


By using them on your sew- 
ing machine you can make 
the same sort of things quickly 
and easily, of better material 
and at aboutone-third the cost. 


They enable you to do 
hemming, ruffling, plaiting, 
binding, shirring and tucking, 
without taking a needle in 
your hand, and do them in 
such a way that the things 
have a “finished” look instead 
of that “home-made” look 
one always desires to avoid. 


The best part of these 
Attachments is that the more 
you use them, the more elab- 
orate and beautiful work they 
will turn out for you. They 
multiply the usefulness of your 
sewing machine many-fold. 

































It’s a‘dream you can make come true! 


Make sure that Greist 
Attachments come with the 
new sewing machine you 
buy. Ask the dealer to show 
them to you and explain their 
uses 


If your present machine is 
not equipped with these At- 
tachments, you can purchase 
them and have them demon- 
strated at your local sewing 
machine store. The complete 
set costs but $5.00, is fully 
guaranteed and should last a 
life-time. 


To aid you in making easily 
and quickly the hundreds of 
beautiful things possible with 
the use of Greist Attachments, 
we have prepared the booklets 
listed below. Simply check on 
the coupon the ones you wish, 
fill in your name, address and 
make of your sewing machine 
and mail with the correct 


amount (coin or stamps) to 
The Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 448 Blake St., New 


Haven, Conn. 





The reist Tucker 
and 1 it te Ru fler 
illustrated, are only three of 
the many Greist Attachments, 


REIS 


ATTACHMENTS 


for sewing machines 


cit 


| . 
The Greist Mfg. Co., 448 Blake St., New Haven, Conn. 
ler Please mail me the booklets which 
I have checked. My sewing machine is a 
SEWING EFFICIENCY (25c, regular price S0c) 

A 70-page book brimming over with clear, practical directions for 
makir sts of attractive articles—dresses, children’s clothes, lin 
gerie, etc. The only complete book on technique of Machine Sewing 

T RIMMING S (10c) ~~ RUFFLING, PLAITING 
Nearly 100 suggestions for “~AND SHIRRING (0c) 
quickly and eas raking the Illustrates and tells how the 
trimmings used on ex- Smartest of ruffling, plaiting and 
* pease ad Tate. «th shirring, which are practically 
: ee ee ae = —s impossible to make by hand, can 
book at ith delightful ideas je made in only a few minutes 
bree mple in execution yet sO by using the Greist Five-Stitch 
i ate in appearance Ruffler. 
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The Whisper in 
the Wall 


[Continued from page 38] 


was rising from the chimney of a small 
house to the left, a stone’s throw from the 
little station. A stretch of rough open field 
lay between them and the station as they 
paused on the edge of the woods through 
which they had just come. The girl sank 
down on a fallen tree. 

“T think,” said Martin, “that I had bet- 
ter go ahead and reconnoiter. You will not 
be afraid to stay here alone a little while, 
will you?” 

She was paler than ever, with her weari- 
ness, but the faint smile she gave him sent 
a thrill through him. 

“TI am not afraid of anything, now,” 
said. 

“Then let me wrap you up in this 
again,” he said, taking off his coat. “I am 
going to make myself look as much like a 
tramp asI can. Then if our friends should 
come along inquiring for us, the station- 
master will not be able to furnish a very 
good description. I will find out when the 
first train is due, and come back to you 
I'll beg for breakfast, and bring you some 
in my pocket! Are you all right ?” 

“Yes. But don’t be long!” she said; 
and he nodded, thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and slouched across the field to 
ward the station, disguising his limp, lest it 
trouble the girl he had left behind him. 

He carried the thought of her with him, 
and knew that he should always carry it 
He knew, as a man does know the definite, 
the conclusive, undeniable, that the pale, 
fair-haired girl back there in the edge of 
the woods would be his first thought and 
his last all the rest of his days. 

He knocked at the door of the house 
with the smoking chimney. As he had sup- 
posed, the station-master lived there; but 
Christopher found him not kindly dis- 
posed toward the casual wayfarer. But his 
persistent good humor, and finally the sight 
of a comfortably filled wallet, somewhat 
melted the man’s first coolness. Coffee 
would be ready in a few minutes; the man 
led the way into the kitchen. 

No train would stop, he said, until after 
eight o’clock. In his réle of tramp, Martin 
was afraid to exhibit undue haste, and his 
reluctant host was not over-brisk in his 
breakfast preparations. It was a good half 
hour before Martin sat down to the red- 
covered table, and nearly another before he 
dared to take his departure; but then he 
carried with him a couple of sandwiches 
made with badly-cooked bacon, and a 
couple of hard-boiled eggs—a poor break- 
fast for a faint and hungry girl, but the 
best that even a good-sized bill had been 
able to procure from that house. 

Martin was afraid to cross the field di- 
rectly to the place where he had left her, 
so he took a circuitous route. He came at 
last to the fallen tree, but she was not 
there. Doubtless, he thought, she had grown 
tired of sitting still, and had gone back into 
the woods a little, perhaps to do what she 
could toward a morning arrangement of her 
toilet. He waited a little, then ventured a 
mild call, “Hoo-hoo!” 

There was no response, and he ventured 
her name. “Miss Troy! Miss Tro-o-oy!” 


she 


Still there was no reply, and again 
louder, he called, going into the woods, 
“Miss Troy! Miss Troy!” And at last, 
“Ellice! Ellice!” 

But only silence answered him, and, at 
last, a faint echo, and silence. 

Ellice Troy was gone. The girl was 


gone—vanishied 

When Christopher at last realized the 
truth of that, he sat down, utterly spent. 
A thousand reproaches sprang to his mind. 
He should have managed better—he should 
not have left her. He should have been 
wise enough to see that the danger of tak- 
ing her with him would be less than that 
of leaving her behind. She would never 
have gone away willingly. There was but 
one possible explanation. She had been cap- 
tured, kidnapped; and only Isaac Troy or 
the brute Mallaby, or both, could have 
done it 

Martin sank his face in his hands, and 
thought as he had never thought before. 
That he should have failed the girl who 
was life itself to him! That he should have 
left her exposed to danger—to be overcome 
by it! He looked up, ground his teeth, 
clenched his hands. 

He cursed those two; but curses were 
not enough. He sprang up. They would 
certainly have taken her back to Troy Hill 
It was inconceivable that they would have 
taken her to the villaxc, where they could 
so easily be traced 

There was but on ing for him to do. 
He must make what sy.cd he could back 
across those weary miles. His ankle was 
aching miserably. 

In the broad light of day he saw what 
he had not suspected as he and Ellice had 
come that way by dark; this was not the 
barren and uninhabited country that Isaac 
Troy had said it was. Once over the ridge 
back of Troy Hill, and many little farm- 

[Continued on page 42] 











It Showed Me 
An Easy Way 
To Make Money 


‘“‘Rent-had in- 
reased, food 
and clothing 
cost so much 
more that it 
was really a 
problem to 
make ends meet.” 











‘“T couldn’t be away 
from home all dayto 
work in a store or fac- 


tory. But I found just 
the right solution for my financial 
troubles when I wrote the World’s 


Star Knitting Company and received 
their book. In a few weeks I was 
making more money than I could 
make in any other way. I only work 
a few hours each day, but those 
few hours pay me better than a 
regular position.” 


That Book Has Already Shown 


22,500 Women How to 
Make Money 


They are Local Representatives for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Keay Kn 
Underwear 


| It is ideal work for the untrained 
woman—for the woman who wants 
to add to the family income without 
being long hours away from her home 
and children. It takes you into the 
best homes where you are welcomed. 


No Previous Experience is Necessary 
Many of our most successful repre- 
sentatives started without previous 
experience, yet they make more 
money in a few hours each day than 
they could make in positions requir- 
ing full time. 


World’s Star Quality Makes 
Selling Easy 


Women everywhére know the excep- 
tional wearing quality of World's 
Star Hogiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear. Thy like to select the goods 
right in their own homes and save 
the many tedious shopping hours. 


Write Today for Full Information 
We will show you how you can 
quickly build a permanent, profitable 
busi ness that will give you a steady 

ncome aud make you independent 
of financial worries. 


Write for Our Beautifully 
Illustrated Catalog NOW 














Bay City,Mich 





Dept. 48 
In Business Here Twenty-Five Years 
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ThisStyle Bookuts 
Women in Business 


Wonderful opportunity open to 
women everywhere. We want repre 
sentatives to show their friends and 
neighbors this magnificent Style Book 
Shows the latest, most beautiful fashioas 
and 110 actual cloth samples, woolens, 
silks, etc., for wearing apparel made to 
order by the great Victor ladies’ tailoring 
organization. Also splendid ready-to- 
wear garments, Our representatives make 
independent incomes because it's easy to 
take orders from this remarkable fashion 
book at our low bargain prices. 
Now. The book Is FREE. Send forit 

today, territory is going fast. 
Don’t wait. Get this money-making Fashion 
Book—and your own clothes at reduced prices, 
Let us tell you about it, Write today. 


Victor Ladies Tailoring Co. 
Dept. 40, Chicago 



















| £5 ~~ BRYANT, mii Maternity 
Specialists. Newest styles, conceal 
the condition, prevent embarrassment. 
Patented adjustments provide expansion— 
no extra expense. Money back if not satisfied. 


Style Book FREE 


Picturing new Fall Styles in Maternity Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists, Corsets. Also Baby 
{ Clothes and Nursery Furniture. Write Dept. 91 


| Lane Bryant Pith ave New York 
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To be well-groomed wear ATHENA Underwear 


HE underwear is the very foundation of | to conform to the natural lines cf the figure 
| | a smartly tailored suit, or correctly fitting —the rounded lines as well as the straight 
gown. Shapeless underwear not only makes lines. It is not stretched at any point, but 
the wearer uncomfortable physically and jg pasJored. | 
mentally, but distorts the corset line and 
poise of the body. ATHENA Underwear comes in many dif- 


ik ee se alan Wh enniinliie ferent ‘knit fabrics, and can be had in all 
Poise S = > O ra cc. °° ° ‘ 

a styles, qualities, weights and sizes. | 
lll-fitting underwear makes one stiff and “YS 4 ' 8 | 


unnatural. Body conforming underwear Note the striking contrast between 


gives the freedom of graceful carriage. ATHENA Underwear and ordinary under- 


ATHENA Underwear is the only under- wear, as shown in the above graphic com- 
wear so far inthe market that really is shaved _ parative illustration of women’s underwear. 














| 
| There is only one thing to remember in buying ATHENA Underwear; get the same size as your bust measure. 
| Ask the saleswoman at your local store to tell you why, and also to show you ATHENA’S seven special features. 


© 1920 M. F &Ca 
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Flew from the summer vacation! Up go shades! Shutters 
are flung wide open, and the welcoming light comes streaming in. 
But alas, covers are dusty, and curtains have become soiled. Then 
when suit cases and trunks are opened, out come tumbling soiled 
little rompers and smocks, and mussed white skirts and blouses. 
So much that need ls washing ! 


But the Woman-Who-Is-Wise bundles all 
the soiled things together and carric s them 
to the basement. There stands her 1900 
Cataract Electric Washer with it: peed 
copper tub, and silvery gray trimmings, 
silent and ready to receive those clothes and 
make them spotless and crisp as new. 


Into the smoothly-lined tub they go, and 
swiftly, purposefully the tub rocks back and 
forth, sending the soapy cleansing water 
through the clothes in the magic figure 8 
movement, which forces that water through 
them four times as often as in the ordinary 
washer. Thus the clothes are washed 
rapidly and thoroughly by this wonderful 
figure 8 motion, which 1s an exc/us/ve feature 
of the 1900. 


Then through the wringer they go, which 
also works electrically, and which can b 
shifted from the washer clear over to the 
clothes basket without the nee ‘d of one extra 


The «1 step. Never any tears in fine ul de rgarments, 





through the cloth never any buttons snatched off ! For there 
in a figure S m is not a single part in the tub to catch the 
tion four times as reer r . 

often as in the clothes and cause wear and tear. Nothing 


ordinary washer. to lift out and clean after the Ww ash 18 finished! 





The 1900 Cataract costs less than 2c an 
hour to operate, and washes the clothes in 
8 to 10 minutes. 


Write for a co Y 
the book “Ge 
Brinton’sW ife™ 
It is an interesting 
story with some 
surprising truths. 


Thi fer 
Peo Sem 














IQOO CATARACT WASHER 


1990 WASHER COMPANY, 202 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


a 


Canadian Factory and Office, Canadian 1900 Washer Company, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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steads could have been seen nestling in the 
lee of the hills, five or six within sight from 
the topmost pasture. Had he wished to do 
so, certainly Isaac Troy could have bor 
rowed a vehicle from any one of them to 
take his guest to Zoar. The only expla 
nation was that he had indeed, as Ellice 
had said, wished to detain Martin until his 
own schemes had matured, or else that he 
had wanted to shun his neighbors; and 
once more Martin asked himself why? 
Had old Hannibal been on bad terms with 
them all? Or was Isaac afraid of their 
discovering his presence at his brother’s 
house ? 

But his mind and heart were too full of 
the thought of Ellice for him to waste much 
peculation over Isaac. On and on he went; 
it seemed as though he would never come 
within sight of those roofs; but at last he 
was almost at the top of the climb, almost 
at the edge of the woods. And at last, at 
last, he was there 

Placid and innocent and homelike they 
looked, the great barns and the farm-sheds, 
close up to the house with its long ell 
Was she there? And if she was, what new 
torment of soul were those two putting 
upon her? He had failed her once; this 
time he would not fail her. 

He had stopped but a moment to get 
his breath, and was already starting down 
the hill, when suddenly came the shock 
that was, of all others he had so far re- 
ceived, the greatest. His eyes were on 
Troy Hill; and as he looked its aspect 
changed. From the back of the ell a wisp 
of black smoke crept out, then a burst of 
flame. Troy Hill was afire 

Martin never knew how he covered that 
last mile. The old house was dry as tin 
der, and the flames lapped at it, devour- 
ingly. Long before he was down the hil! 
the barn had caught, and the front of the 
house was burning 

But Martin was not the only one has- 
tening toward that mounting fury of 
smoke and flame. A fire is seen from far 
and near, in the country. Already men 
and boys were running toward it from all 
directions, a score or more. But the time 
he was down the hill it seemed as though 
the yard were alive with people. 

He staggered up, panting. There was no 
sign of a woman, no sign of the tall figures 
of Isaac Troy and the man Mallaby. The 
flames were hot in his face, but Martin 
edged around the fire. Half a dozen peo- 
ple were standing in the road beyond the 
house. And there he found her. 

She was sitting on the ground, or 
crouching, her head dropped forward on 
her knees, her hands over her ears, as 
though to shut out sight and sound. And 
Hagar Bream was standing beside her, her 
fierce old face with its hooked nose and 
gleaming eyes alight with a strange joy. 

Martin dropped to his knees beside the 
girl 

“Ellice! Ellice! My darling!” 

She looked up at him, unbelieving. Then 
she sprang up, and in a moment he had her 
in his arms, and she was sobbing wildly. 

Presently he led her farther from the 
heat of the flames, up the road to where 
the wreck of his automobile still lay gaunt 
and blackened. She grasped him, looked 
into his face. “They are in there!” she 
aid; and Martin, somehow understanding, 
said, “Hush, my dear, my dear! Don't 
talk about it now!” 

“Oh, I must, I must!” she cried. “They 
are in there—in the fire!” 

He saw that to repress her now would 
be more cruel than to let her speak, and 
she went on 

“It was Hagar, Hagar who did it—poor 
old Hagar!” 

“What—the fire ?” 

She nodded. “Oh, it was terrible, terri- 
le! He found me, you know—Mallaby! 
I think he must have been following us, 
for you had scarcely got inside that house 
when he came behind me. I did not know 
he was there until he had his hand—oh, his 
horrible, damp hand—over my mouth. He 
wrapped me up in the coat, and carried me 
away !” 

“Damn him!” said Martin, looking to- 
ward the flames 

But Ellice Troy did not seem to hear. 
“When we got back, Uncle Isaac met us. 
They took me into the kitchen, and put me 
in a chair. I don’t know what they would 
have done then, for Hagar came in. 
Quietly, just as she always came. Just as 
though she had not been away at all. 

“Uncle Isaac was wild. I had never seen 
him like that, before. . . I shut my 
eyes. I think they—took hold of her. There 
were—sounds. When I opened my eyes 
again they had her in the dining-room, be- 
fore the secretary. I could see through the 
door. They were showing her where the 
papers and things had been, asking her 
where they were, what she had done with 
them. At first she seemed not to under- 
stand. Then she smiled—and nodded. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Most Luxurious 
Mattress 


"THE magic resilience of Ilanasilk 

—(nature’s wonder fibre for mat- 
tress filling) yields a refined luxury 
of sleep to be found in no other 
material. Ilanasilk mattresses are 


Lighter than hair mattresses 


(Almost as easy to turn as a blanket) 


More resilient than hair 


( The most luxuriously soft mattress known) 


Repellent to insects 
"(Will not harbor vermin— bedbugs abhor them 
Shape-holding 


(The photograph above tells its own story) 
Less expensive than hair 


Sensibly priced~—easily within your reach) 
F slumber comfort means much to you 
don’t be misled by the old-fashioned, 
outworn tradition that just because hair 
mattresses are the most expensive, they are 
the best. Examine a Restwel Ilanasilk mat- 
tress, made of the softest, purest down of 
Kapok—guarantedd for quality and purity 
by the name Restwel on every mattress 
At furniture and department stores—if you 
don’t know one near you—write us. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


MATTRESSES 


“For the Rest of Your Life’’ 


We've had a well-known domestic science au- 
thority prepare a booklet on “The Art of Bed- 
Making” —- interesting, helpful information on 
making beds more comfortable. Let us send you 
a copy—free of course. Address, Dept. 


The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

World's Largest Makers of Fine Pillows and, Mattresses 

Kansas City Chicago Little Rock 
Canadian Agents: T. Eaton Co., Toronto 


SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We sociale the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
Arespinning. Iv we ety it and weave new 


elvety Rugs 


—_ A in —— fancy or Oriental patterns— 
SI A any color you want, any size— the equal 
fm of the high-priced ‘store rugs. 


| You Save *10 to$30 


'a and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
" soft, bright, new rugs, oer to 
wear many years. We pay you for 
A your material if not satisfied. Every 
order completed i in three days. 
Write for 
book of de- 
signs in colors — liberal 
. freight or —— payment 
offer and ~— = — 
ue CO. 






























D DOUBLED 


Trpewrite the New Way—80 
to 100 words r minute 
guaranteed, m $25 
to $40 weekly. To- 
tally new system. 
Gives speed and 


If you want 
more money 
in your Pay En- 
velope write for 


accuracy. book explainiy the 
Learn ,by system. Tells how 
mail. hundreds of NEW WAY 


graduates ane reased their 
salaries $309. $1000 yearly 
SEKD pposTaL Seo DAY FOR 


ree 
TU TULLOSS SCHOOL 
13380 College Hill, oe a. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 

















BS gS MMS SM SS Mcp TMmelMs: 


No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “‘Rough 
On Rats’ mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats’; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough Qn Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats anc 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores, Write for booklet—*Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to ened 


E. S. WELLS 


Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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A DAUBER IS ATTACHED 
TO EACH STOPPER 


EASIEST TO USE 


Jet-Oil is a liquid wax and 
oil polish. It preserves the 
Shu Wite, AA Brown, | ee j 
and Jet-Oil Paste 
Shoe Polishes.) 
aS [ae ~ 23 


leather, and gives a new- 
shoe finish without rub- 

\ (sare 44 GM) | FOR WOMENS AND CHILDREN'S 

Sais we sf Cs = BLACK SHOES 

















Quickly applied with the 
dauber without soiling the 
hands or clothing. 


Economical. 


Sold by Grocers, Shoe Stores, Druggists, 
Notion Stores and Repair Shops. 


S. M. BIXBY & CO. Inc., New York 


























bing—brushing gives a 
brilliant shine. 











évery Day - 
eople Fudge Ou 
by Your Nails 


Have they the beauty they so easily can gain? 


If you like snowy 
white nail tips apply 


turned out, 


s OW beautifully 
how correct,”” you thought 





until you caught a glimpse of her a little Cutex Nail 
nails. White underneath 
Then, “Shocking!” you said to the nails directly from 
yourself the tube. Finish your 
manicure with Cutex 
And that one glimpse of her care- N 1 P i 3 Ms 

: é . “OT 3 . . 

lessly groomed hands left an im- “‘#" * O'S A little squeezing of 





especially brilliant, — sis your 
lasting polish, use 4! sips will stay 
Cutex Paste Polish “7 7% 
first, then the Cutex 

Cake or Powder Polish. 


pression that you never forgot. 





Do you realize how easy it is to 
keep your nails lovely—so lovely that 
they lend you that assurance which 
comes from the that 
even the most critical eye can find 
nothing but immaculate perfection? 


knowledge 
. If your cuticle has a tendency to 


dry and grow coarse, apply a bit of 
Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream wasespecially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


The secret of beautiful nails lies 
in the care of the cuticle. ‘This ts 
the most important part of a mani- 
cure. The more you cut the cuticle 
the faster it grows. It becomes 
tough, thick, and hangnails appear, 


Give yourself this manicure regu- 
larly. Make itas much of ahabitas 
keeping your shoes shined. It is true 
that one Cutex manicure makes your 
nails look lovely; but you cannot 
keep them well groomed by irregular 
care. Give nails a Cutex 
manicure regularly. 


You can have nails that add 


to your attractiveness 
4 y } your 
You can keep your nails lovely 


without injuring the cuticle. 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cold Cream 
35 cents. The Cuticle 
Remover comes also in 65 cent 
bottles. You can get Cutex in any 
drug or department store in the 
United States, Canada and at all 
chemists’ shops in England. 


Cutex is a harmless cuticle re- 


mover. Applied to the cuticle, it 
are each 


This method is the 
secret of the per- 
fect, ewen cuticle of 
many fashionabie 
women 
ve ° ia Sea : 
Six manicures for 20 cents 
For twenty cents we will send you 
the Cutex Introductory Manicure Set, 
containing enough of the Cutex prep- 





keeps the base of the nail smocth, 
firm, crescent-like. 


arations for at least six complete 
Wrap a little cotton around the manicures. Use the coupon below. 
end of an orange stick (both come gee “yp Warren, 114 West 
. 2 7th Street, New 
in the Cutex package), dip it into yor, City. <———__ 


the bottle of Cutex and work it 

around the base of the nails, gently Ip vou ve in 
pushing back the cuticle. Instantly Canada, address 
the dry cuticle is softened. Wash Northam Warren, 


' Dept. 1010, 200 
the hands, pushing back the cuticle yj n:ain Street, 
with a towel. Montreal, Canada, . 


Mai! this coupon with two dimes today 
to Northam Warren, Dept. 1010, 
114 West 17th St., New York City 
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The Whisper in 
the Wall 


(Continued from page 42) 


Uncle Isaac shouted at her—it almost 
seemed as though she heard, for she kept 
nodding, and smiling. He shook her. 
When he let her go, she came into the 
kitchen, beckoned. Then she went into the 
shed—she and Mallaby and Uncle Isaac, 
and when they came back, Hagar was 
carrying a spade. She opened the door 
into the little cellar that is under the 
kitchen, and pointed down. 


“‘*She has buried them down there!’ 
said Uncle Isaac. Hagar saw that he un- 
derstood, and she nodded, and smiled. 


Uncle Isaac took the spade from her and 
started down. Mallaby took a lamp and 
lit it, and followed. Then Hagar—oh, she 
was so quick, and so quiet—Hagar ran into 
poor Grandfather’s bedroom, and came 
back with a pillow. She laid it on the cel- 
lar steps, got one of the lamps, opened it, 
and poured oil all over the pillow. 

“I watched her. I thought she was 
crazy. Truly, she seemed to be. She took 
other lamps, and quickly, quickly, spilled 
kerosene all around the kitchen. Then she 
opened the stove and took out a shovelful 
of hot coals. I think I must have guessed 
what she was going to do. But I couldn’t 
move. And she was so quick. She threw 
the coals on the pillow and bolted the door 
—and then I think I must have fainted.” 

“Trapped! Trapped them like rats!” 
cried Martin. 

But the girl was shivering against him. 
He held her close. “But she got you out!” 
he said. “Thank God for“that!” 

“I was out in the road, and the house 
was all burning, when I knew anything 
again,” she said, 


When at last the fire had spent itself, a 
man whom Martin had noticed before came 
up the road to them. He was a small, 
brisk man, with keen blue eyes that 
twinkled behind gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Well, it’s too bad,” he said. “Sorry we 
couldn’t save more of the things.” He 
ducked his head sidewise toward Ellice 
Troy, and asked, “You ain’t perhaps— 
Miss Troy, are you?” 

The girl answered for herself. 
am Ellice—Ellice Troy.” 

The man looked at her, and nodded. 
“Yes,” he said. “You got the real Troy 
look. I guess this is a sort of double shock 
to you. I saw through the door of Mr. 
Troy’s room, but the flames were too hot. 
Sorry we couldn’t get it out.” 

Ellice’s eyes filled with tears. Martin 
gave the man a knowing look, and they 
drew aside 


“Yes, I 


“You a friend of theirs?” the man 
asked 
“Yes. I have been staying there. My 


automobile burned up, and I sprained my 
ankle. Mr. Isaac Troy kindly took me in.” 

“What, Isaac? He been here? Where’s 
he now?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Martin, “that he has 
lost his life in the fire, he and his friend 
Mallaby.” 

The man showed great excitement. “Fel- 
ler from the village said there was two men 
visitin’ here, tall dark fellers. But I never 
suspicioned Isaac was here, too. Too bad!” 

“The taller of those two was Mr. Isaac 
Troy,” Martin told him. 

The man turned, looked 
Christopher through his glasses. “Tall dark 
man? Not much he wasn’t! Isaac was a 
little runt of a feller, and light, like all the 
Troys.” 

Martin stared. Understanding was be- 
ginning to dawn upon him. Evidently the 
other man was also beginning to think 
things. 

“Say, that was funny!” he said. 
say he was Isaac Troy? Now you 
I suspicioned there was something queer 
going on up here. This morning when 
Hagar Bream come to my house with that 
basket, I said to my wife—” 

“Hagar Bream took a basket to your 
house? This morning?” Martin interrupted. 

“Why, yes, *twas morning—long past 
midnight, anyway—” 

“Where do you live?” asked Martin, 
with rising excitement 

“Who, me? I live over the hill there 
to the west, not more’n three-quarters of 
a mile straight over. My name’s Wells, 
Alonzo Wells.” 

Martin’s mouth fell open. When he 
could speak, “Weil I'll be damned,” he said. 

Mr. Alonzo Wells looked up at him and 
grinned. 

“I was looking for you,” Martin ex- 
plained, “when my car blew up. You wit- 
nessed the will of old Mr. Walter A. Clark, 
back in 1900, didn’t you?” 

“Sure did,” said Mr. Wells. 

Martin laughed and held out his hand. 
“I’m mighty glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Alonzo Wells, that’s what about 
it,’ he said. “But if you live near here, 
I'm going to ask you to offer your hospi- 
tality to Miss Troy, before I tell you any 
more about it! She has had a hard day.” 

[Continued on page 50] 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? ‘Try the following 
treatment: 


Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring do 
notrabin, butapply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continue vsing the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 


after two or three ap- 
1 


Start to-night 
plications you will see results. 
After research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. soc per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25¢ 
Stillman'’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Druy Stores everywhere. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpful beauty 
hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 4. Aurora, Illinois 
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d how easy our 
ple Course is 
f 


van ‘es. 
ical way to learn. Free outfits, 
iven. If 18 or over, write, 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept 910, 421 8. Ashland Ilivd., Chicago 


20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 


UKULELE titer, cornet, Toor sano or Bui 


Wonderful new system ef teaching note music by mail. To firs 
in each locality, we give @ $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
le, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, 

tutely free. Very small charge for lessonc\only. We 

tess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dest, 36 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOMEN AGENTS WANTED time” income sefine 
beautiful dress goods. 
fabrics, ete., from attractive samples. There's an order in every 
home. Work easy, profits large. Season now at height. Details free. 


NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO., 30 Beach Street, N. Y. 
























Gray Hair Ended 


In From 4 to 8 Days 

Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair to its 
natural color. It is 
offered to women in 
Mary T. Goldman's 
Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. And women 
use this scientific hair 
color restorer with the 
same freedom they do 
powder. Simply comb 
Mary T. Goldman's 
In from 4 to 8 days every gray 








through the hair. 
hair will be gone 


Vary Goldman 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


This Test Convinces 
Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact color 
of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. Compare 
the results and the pleasure of using with the old 
way. Send in the coupon now. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1821 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by druggists everywhere 
ft eee eee esses sees sesaese=4 
& Mary T. Got 1821 Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. : 
Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T 1 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb 
lam not obligated in any way by accepting this free ' 
offer. The natural color of my hair is 
jet black dark brown..... 


light brown..... 
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When answering advertisements please men- 
tion McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
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FOR PRESIDENT 


Here’s what HARDING 


> : 





FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 





did for you 


your home and your country 


Harding is for peace, for peace at home and 
abroad. 


Therefore, he fought against those Treaty 
commitments that would involve your coun- 
try in European wars. 


He voted to recall your soldiers from Russia. 


He fought for the safety of your sons and the 
peace of your home. 


He worked for the welfare of your children. 
He supported the child labor law. 


He worked for the good of your bread- 
winners. 


He supported the minimum wage law for 
women in industry, the civil service retire- 
ment law and the rehabilitation industrial 
cripple law. 


He worked to lower the cost of living. He 
voted for the law against cornering the 
market on food-stuffs. 


He worked for woman suffrage. 


He not only voted for the amendment in the 
Senate, but he personally assisted in ratifi- 
cation in several states. 


He is Harding, the Man, who once was 
Harding the farm-boy, who later worked his 
way through college by painting barns, driv- 
ing teams, teaching school and setting type. 


From Harding the ink-stained printer, he 
became Harding the newspaper publisher, 
owner of the Marion, Ohio, Star, and a force 
for good in his home town. 


Recognizing in him the stuff that makes the 
true public servant, his community sent him 
as their representative to the Ohio State 
Legislature for two terms. They next hon- 
ored him as lieutenant governor. Then, in 
1914, he was sent to the United States Senate. 


Thus, from obscurity, Warren G. Harding 
rose to a position of honor, content to acquire 
only the modest means that would enable 
him to devote his time and thought mainly 
to public service. 

Today, he is Warren G. Harding, Repub- 
lican candidate for President of the United 
States, but he is still the Harding that the 
town folks knew as a printer. 


He is still the same Warren ~G. Harding, 
living his beautiful and simple family life in 


his modest Marion home, where his neigh- 
bors are his boyhood friends. 


Like Harding, Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President was born on a farm, at Plymouth, 
Vermont. His simplicity, his Americanism, 
strength of character and of purpose, his 
faith in the Republic are Harding-like. 


Unknown and unsponsored, by his own ef- 
forts Calvin Coolidge rose to be Governor 
of the great commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and his record as an executive of that 
state demonstrates that he is of presidential 
stature — a man who when the hour de- 
manded, forgot politics and enforced the 
principles of law and order that the home 
might be protected. 

When Harding goes to the White House, 
he will call into his councils and his cabinet 
the ablest among the many able of the Re- 
publican party—the party founded by 


Lincoln, and which, since the Civil War, 
has ever wisely guided the destinies of the 
country in days of stress, when human prob- 
lems press for solution. 


Republican National Committee. 
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sCOLGATES 


contest ! 


T least one of the 
stores in your 
neighborhood will have 
a special window dis- 
play of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. These 
windows will be ready 
to photograph begin- 
ning October Ist. 


Anyone not over sev- 
enteen years of age may 
try for generous money 
prizes, which will be 
given forthe best photo- 
graphs of a Colgate 
display. 


$1005.22 in Prizes 


Look for a store window with the Colgate pic- 
tures and packages in it. The dealer will gladly allow 
you to take a picture of his window. 

Look on the back covers of some of the October 
magazines where you will find all the rules of the 
contest. Or write to Colgate & Co., Dept ie 199 
Fulton Street, New York, for particulars. 

Ask an older friend who takes pictures or the man 
from whom you buy films to advise you how to 
photograph window 8. T aking pictures through plate 
glass is a tricky operation and one that you may 
never have tried before 

And let parents reme mber, too, th: at by encouraging 
the boys and girls to enter this uni jue contest, there 
is not only added zest to Kod ak-ing, but a fresh in- 
terest in the importance of brushing the teeth regu- 
larly, night and morning. The delicious flavor of 
Ribbon Dental Cream is an important help in form- 
ing that habit for health 





115 CASH PRIZES 


Enter your photographs 
in the contest, for which 
prizes will be awarded 
as follows: 
For the best photo- 
grap $100 
For the 3 next 
best. . $50 each 
For the 10 next 
best. . $25 each 
For the 101 next 
best . . $5 each 
Prizes will be awarded 
before January Ist, and 
winners will be announc- 
ed in an early 1921 issue 
of this magazine. In case 
of a tie, each will receive 
the full value of the prize 
tied for. 











Colgate’s —the safe dentifrice —is indorsed 
by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


pa 
“RUT 
SALT 
DERIVATIVE 
LOMPOUND 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 


Sparkling, pleasant, clean-tasting, thirst 
quenching, invigorating! A small amount 


of ENO sifted from 


hand, at any 


time, in a glass of water, prevents, or 
relieves naturally, dizziness, headache, 


A Very nausea, indigestion, 
Agreeable 
Aperient 


biliousness, consti 
pation, nervousness, exhaustion. 


Gently stimulates the digestive organs 
and promotes easy, healthy elimination 
ENO is good for children, 


icelen 


At all druggists $1.25 for large bottle 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


lwents: HAROLD F. RITCHIF & CO_Jdne New Yi 


rk, Toronto, Sydney 
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What Does 
Your Mirror Say? SG 


In the hurry and bustle of this workaday world, small wonder 
that tiny, harassed lines begin to appear, and one’s complexion 
looks worn and faded beyond one’s years! 

But the woman who really cares may keep her skin's youth- 
ful, fresh, clean glow, by using SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY, the famous 
pink complexion cake 

Rub it on your face. It contains soothing oils that rejoice the 
| skin. It penetrates the pores, and when rubbed off with a soft 
} cloth, removes every particle of dust and gives your skin a re- 
freshed, clean feel and look 

And then add a sly touch of Sem-pray Rouge, just a suggestion 
ofcolor. And over this a dainty dusting of exquisitely scented 
| Sem-pray Powder to softly tone your complexion 
i The Sem-pray toilet combination is well called the “Always 
J young" way 



















At all good toilet counters. 


Marietta STANLEY Co., Dept. S, Granp Rapips, MICH. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 


= Sempre Giovine 
=| OUR SAMPLE OFFER 


Send 6c in stamps for generous samples of Sem- 
pray Jo-ve-nay and Sem-pray Face Powder. 


50¢e 




















BARGAINS 


In Your Favorite Magazines 


LWAYS at your service— McCall’s Magazine will be glad 
to have you send along with your subscription for McCall's, 
your subscription for any other magazines that you may wish. 
The offers listed below are special McCall clubs at money- 


saving rates. 
McCALL’S . . . 1.50 .50 | McCALL’S 1.50 .00 
ane \$3-5° | Pictorial Review | 3:00 }°O 
McClure’s . . . 3.00)... $1.00 | McClure’s . . . 3.00) Save $1.50 
McCALL’S . . . 1.50 15 McCALL’Ss . . . 1.50) $Ee. 
People’s Home Journal 1.25 \84 Woman’s Home Companion 2.00 $5 ad 
Woman’ sHomeCompanion2.00 } save $.60 American Magazine §2.50 } save $1.00 


McCALL’S . . . 1.50]$9.15 McCALL’S . . . 1.50) $2.50 
People’s Home Journal 1.25 | Save $. 60 Youth’s Companion] 2.50 


uli coon 





Save $. 50 


McCALL’S .. . he McCALL’S ... —— .00 





Modern Priscilla . 1.75 Save $ .65 Pictorial Review . 3.00 


) Save $. 50 


The prices offered above are absolutely the lowest prices 
obtainable anywhere and represent in each case a decided sav- 
ing, which McCall's is glad to be able to offer to you. 


Guaranteed for 30 Days Only! 


<eMcCALL’S «MAGAZINE 
250 West 37th Street Use this Coupon 
New York City 
I accept your generous offer and enclose $ . Please send the 
following magazines for one year, to the address below. 


. = 
Names of Magazines | Send to anveseeeeeees 


Local 

Address Stl cindinnipgeansnticbcnsikacnibabite - 
Post Office 
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IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED SEVENTY THE CHILDREN USED TO PLAY 
Ww’, AT TEETERING ON SEESAWS, JUST AS WE DO TODAY. 17 
WHAT VERY FUNNY CLOTHES THEY WORE! SS 
I’M GLAD MINE AREN’T THAT WAY 


By Barbara Hale 
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Tell Me, Where is Fashion Bred? 


Behold the Ancestors of the Ear-Muff and the Débutante Slouch! 


By Ethel Traphagen 
















The maiden of high degree 
in the fifteenth century lifted 
her modest eyes to the spire 
of her church—and placed it 
on her head. Her slippers, 
long-vamped like ours, turned 
their toes piously upward 


The ear puffs 
today’s flap- 
per wears are 
nothing new. 
Weren't they 
part of the 
— head-dress of 

a the French 
- lady of the 
Restoration 
period? An 
amazing edi- 
fice of curls 
and lace and 
c om b s 
crowned her 
coiffure. 
Vampish ear- 
rings dangled 
from her 
shell-like 
ears 


























Who would have suspected Greek 

matrons of bohbed hair? But it 

looks that way, though we think of 

them as superior beings, statuesquely 
out of reach of Fashion 
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\ : The erg ony srenin =~" 
a a - In Queen Elizabeth’s time a slim an OS ee 
/ \ pointed bodice and a hoop skirt, enor- pant | pag eg ie = 
, mously bulged at the hips, gave the Sotiea a ot Seyi a ily £ 1. 
\ silhouette. The story goes that adies ete) tyle’s only fol- 
| Marguerite de Valois introduced the ban 
j \ style to conceal her own broad hips. 
| \ . Debutantes right now are wearing a 
} 


| Pe” \ descendant of this 


—— 
> \ > | 
de> ~_— \y 
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The shape of his pyramids may have 
inspired this Egyptian nobleman’s tri- 
angular frontal extension—the first 
“bouffant.” He had decided Cubist Behold! The very-great-grandmother 
tastes of the debutante slouch. It is sup- 

A posed to have originated with carved 

ivory figures, which were necessarily 
thrown into this posture because of 
the curve of the ivory tusks 





A ship that had 
been victorious 
in battle, or a 
scene from the 
opera, crowned 
the elaborate, 
stuffed, curled, 


powdered and 
Photo by Bachrach 







pomaded head- 4 

~ os oe ew —— And here is our modern girl—the one in the picture is 
of fashion who ‘ ; ’ Constance Binney of “39 East.” She borrows her 
lived inthe last Fifty years ago grandmother was wearing a dress like this. It had a bustle and a styles each year from anywhere, gaily adapting them 
quarter of the tiny waist and was trimmed very often with flat, pleated ruffles. Even her street to her healthy, freedom-loving personality. She is 2 


18th century dresses trailed on the ground so that no one might guess that she had legs slave of Fashion still; but Fashion has grown kinder 
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Now Well have 


our Walls exactly, 
them 


we want 
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Instead of Kalsomine or 








“A delicate, dainty tint for each room in the 
house and by intermixing we can exactly 


match our rugs and draperies.” 


“And, oh, Frank! Look! 


It says here that 





















































No package genuine 
without Cross and 
Circle printed 

in re 





Alabastine is so sanitary it is used in schools, 


hospitals, churches and public buildings 
as well as homes. It will be just the very 
thing for baby’s room. I'm going to call 
up Jones, the decorator, first thing in 
the morning.” 


“It won't do you a bit of good. I talked 
to Jones today. He says he’s so busy he 
can't get to us for a month.” 


“Oh! Dear! How long have | got to live 
in this dirty house >” 


“Not very long. We always used Ala- 
bastine at home and I'm some little deco- 
rator. See, it’s simple. All we have to do 
is mix Alabastine with clear cold water 
and apply with a suitable wall brush.” 


You can use Alabastine on any interior 
surface, over plaster, wallboard, paint, 
burlap, on canvas, or even over wall 
paper where it is fast, has no raised 
figures and contains no aniline dye. 


Write for Free Interchangeable Color Chart 





a ee 
MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


Let us sho-w you correct combinations of Alabastine colors by which 
you may obtain the best, most artistic and most po 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
409 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade 
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Is first of all the determination to make 
a floor covering of unusual durability. 


NCIDENTALLY it is equally true 
that Whittall colorists, designers and 
weavers reflect in their work the in- ~ 
fluence of the centuries of the best rug 
making accomplishments —just as 
writers ofbooksand paintersof pictures 
are guided by world masterpieces. 


As the author, artist, composer gives to 
his work a modern touch— building 
on the best of the past —to make it ac- 
ceptable to a new generation, so do the 
Whicttall Associates weave and fashion 
rugs for the modern taste while retain- 
ing the finest art, the best technique of 
the old masters you so admire. 


You can be sure to find in the varied 
assortment of designs and colorings in 
Whittall Rugs your exact preference to 
carry out a chosen color scheme either 
for one room or for all the rooms of 
your home —each rug different, all 
harmonizing. 

To aid you we will gladly send you free 
forthe asking “Oriental Art in Whittall 
Rugs,” a beautifully illustrated catalog. 


M. J. Whittall Associates 
232 Brussels Street - Worcester, Mass. 
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Don’t Streak or Risk your Material 





Right 


in 


Poor Dyes that Fade, Run 


You can diamond-dye everything in 
favorite colors even if you have never 
dyed before. Try some article and see! 


“Diamond Dyes” Guaranteed 


“Diamond Dyes” never spoil your ma- 
terial or give it a “dyed” appearance. 
Perfect results are guaranteed no mat- 


ter whether you dye wool, silk, cotton, 
linen or mixed goods. 


Accept No Other Dye 


Just insist on “Diamond Dyes” and 
follow the simple directions in package. 
Your druggist or dealer has a “Diamond 
Dyes” Color Card which will help you 
match your materiai. 


Any Woman can Diamond-Dye— 


Woolens Silks Linens 
Sweaters Skirts Cottons 
Stockings Blouses Dresses 
Draperies Hangings Coverings 


Children’s Coats 


Mixed Goods 


Everything! 















© “Save the surface and 
: you save all" ~ Ceing. ¥ Vier % Varnsth 


— 


Beauty— 
more than skin deep 


WELL-PAINTED car may be beautiful— 

yes! But that beauty is more than skin 

deep. The real beauty lies in the fact that such 
a car is protected. 


All rust, all decay, start at the surface. A 
single scratched, cracked or peeled surface on 
your car bares metal or wood. The elements 
attack these exposed surfaces. Very soon your 
car is in need of repair. 


Protect your car with Acme Quality Motor Car 
Finish. By barring the elements you increase 
its life, to say nothing of its real-money-value 
appearance. Save the surface and you save all. 


If you want a professional finish, put it up to 
ACME QUALITY and a professional painter. 
Acme Quality is the original factory finish on 
thousands of new cars every year. 


There’s an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, 
Stain, Enamel or Finish to protect every sur- 
face, indoors or outdoors. So, when you think 
of surface protection, think of Acme Quality. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating”. Ask your dealer or write us 


ACME Wf IL/ Y 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 








Dept. D Detroit, Michigan 
Bostor Chicag: Minneapolis St. Loui Fort Wort Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toled Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 

Dalias Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 

‘ 
z, . ’* 
a ~— Have an “‘Acme Quality Shelf 
= | [a For the many “touching-up”’ jobs about the 


‘ee ) ce) house, keep always on hand at least a can each 

\ g ss of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for 
— pxrere 1 a floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
fae — ee ad > a White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 


woodwork, and similar surfaces, anda quart of 
Ly L Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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The Whisper in 
the Wall 


ttinued from page 44] 


So it happened that within the hour 
Ellice Troy was safe and warm in Mrs. 
Alonzo Wells’ spare bed. Hagar moved as 
in a dream 

“Poor old soul, it’s been too much for 
her,” said Mrs. Wells. “I do wonder what 
she’s got in that basket she brought?” 

“T think I know,” Martin told her. “If 
you will let me have it—’ 

Mrs. Wells gave a quick look at her 
husband. “I am a lawyer,” Martin said, 
“and Miss Troy is going to marry me.” 

The woman’s face lighted. “Oh, then, 
that’s all right!” she said, and brought the 
basket from her bedroom. 

Old Hagar had made a clean sweep of 
the secretary; its entire contents were jum- 
bled together in that basket—letters, ac- 
count-books, several savings-bank books 
showing deposits for large amounts; and 
in an envelope a key to a safe-deposit box 
and a list of securities—a list quite start- 
lingly large. Hannibal had been a shrewd 
investor. There was one bundle of letters 
in a girl’s handwriting—Ellice’s letters to 
her grandfather, he knew. And by no 
means the least interesting thing in the 
basket were the two documents that Ellice 
was to have signed—one a deed of gift 
conveying Troy Hill to one J. D. Kilgore, 
the other a power of attorney in favor of 
the same man 

There was also a shabby black pocket- 
book that haa velonged to this same Kil- 
gore containing some cheap business cards 
bearing the firm name of “Kilgore & Mal- 
laby,” and the address in Texas. 

At the very bottom of the basket there 
came to light a newspaper clipping and a 
letter. The clipping was an ordinary death- 
notice, undated as to the year, of Isaac 
Troy. The letter had been sent from the 
post-office in Zoar to Isaac Troy, and re- 
directed to the care of Kilgore & Mallaby. 
It was from Hannibal to his brother, and 
in it the old man had stated that he had 
suffered two strokes of paralysis, and that 
he was anxious as to the future of his 
granddaughter, Ellice. Hannibal begged his 
brother to come to Troy Hill, so that he 
might stand by the young girl when her 
more natural protector should have died. 

It remained for Martin to piece out as 
well as he could the part Kilgore had 
played; he could only guess that the ras- 
cally lawyer had come in person in answer 
to old Hannibal’s appeal, and to break the 
news of Isaac’s death to him. Perhaps the 
idea of impersonating Isaac long enough to 
secure the property to himself and Mallaby 
had its birth there in Troy Hill, perhaps in 
Texas; and what part in it all the man 
Mallaby had, Martin could only conjecture. 
The puzzle was never made plainer. 

It was easy enough to reach his 
uncle in Springfield, and the next day his 
aunt’s comfortable car drove up to take 
him and Ellice Troy away. Mr. Alonzo 
Wells accompanied them. MHagar’s basket 
was at their feet, but the old woman her- 
self had not seemed to realize that they 
were going away. “There’s a terrible lot of 
queer folks in that family,” Mr. Wells con- 
fided to Christopher, “but we'll look after 
her. Her keep won't cost half of what 
Miss Troy’s goin’ to pay.” 

On the way down from the hills Mar- 
tin told Ellice what he had discovered and 
what surmised. “The rest, I suppose, we 
shall never know,” he said. “But one 
thing is certain, my darling. You are a 
very rich woman.” 

She put her hand in his, and smiled into 
his eves. “Yes. I am,” she said. 

“I suppose I ought to say that I can- 
not marry a woman who has so much more 
money than I have. But I’m not going to. 
I'd make you marry me if you were as rich 
as Rockefeller or as poor as—as Job.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “you will have to 
marry me! Because I haven’t anyone else 
in the world to look after me, you know.” 

“Look at me!” said Martin. “Is that the 
only reason? Tell the truth, now! Is it?” 

“Well—not the only one!” she said. 





Directions for See-Saw 
[See page 47] 

IRST paste the entire page on a sheet 

of heavy paper. Cut two strips of card- 

board, each one inch wide and twelve 
inches long. Fold one of these strips into a 
triangle, as illustrated, and glue together the 
two sides forming the base. The other strip, 
which is the see-saw board, should be fast- 
ened to the base by a pin, as in the picture. 
Half an inch from end of the . see-saw 
beard cut two slits, three-quarters of an 
inch long, half an inch apart. For each fig- 
ure cut a strip of cardboard three-quarters 
of an inch wide and as long as the height 
of the figure, including the tab. Hold the 
bottom of the strip even with the bottom 
of the tab, then paste the upper part of 
the strip to the back of the figure. Bend 
the lower half slightly backward and insert 
in the rear slit. 
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The Capable, Low-Cost 


Vacuum Sweeper 


HE new Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper is lighter and de- 
velops greater suction. It keeps 
rugs and carpets free from dust. 
dirt, lint and litter with little work 
and least bother 
It is always ready for duty without 
removing light globes and connecting 
electric in - gnply take it from its 
corner, run it lightly over your floors an 
the trodden-in dirt is taken up. It is con- 
structed in such a way that you cannot 
make hard work of cleaning. 
See the Bissell’s demonstrated. Most 
‘ood stores. Prices $9 to $17.50; “Cyco" 
all Bearing Carpet Sweepers are $9 and 
less. Prices depend upon style and lo- 
cality. Send for booklet. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
220 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


BISSELL’S 


New Lightweight 
Vacuum Sweepers 


(Not Electric) 


Put your sweeping reliance on a 
Bissell’s appliance 
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Over Thirty 
Home Uses 


| You don’t need a great array of cleaning, 
polishing, lubricating and rust preventing 
preparations when you have learned the 

| many daily uses you have for 3-in-One, 





This remarkable oil compound has so many 
uses that a Dictionary has been prepared, 
f describing over thirty uses in the home 
4 alone. A copy is packed with every bottle. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 
cleans and polishes all furniture, wood- 
work, floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Clean 
with a few drops on a cloth wrung outin 
ll cold water. Polish with a dry cloth, 
3-in-One makes economical Dustless Dust 
Cloths and Polish Mops. Lubricates sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, talking 
machines, clocks, locks, bolts, hinges, tools. 
Prevents rust on gas and coal ranges, 
stoves; all metal, plain and rickeled. Let 
3-in-One help you keep house. Start today. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain states, 15c, 30¢ and 60c 
in bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Save post- 
age by requesting these on a postal. 
Rg IN-ONE OIL Bs 
65 DG . Broad 
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H E AD AC H k ~ Sore Throat 


“Vaseline Mentholated Jelly 


provides the surest relief for nervous or sick 
headaches. The softening “ Vaseline” Jelly 
carries the menthol directly into the pores of 
the skin. Its effect is to cool and relax the 
throbbing forehead and temples, bringing instant 
comfort. Relieves neuralgia and sore throat, too. 


Keep a tube always convenient in your medicine cabinet. 








Neuralgia 


Other “Vaseline” home remedies 
‘*Vaseline’’ Capsicum—/or colds 
**Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice—for chapped skin 
**Vaseline’’ Carbolated—/for cuts and burns 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York 
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100 


For Your Church! 


Does your church need 
money ? McCall’s Magazine 
has a plan that wil! add $100 
to your treasury easily. Thou- 
sands of churches have already 
received over $150,000. $30,000 
more will be given to churches 
this year by McCall’s Magazine, 
and your church is invited to re- 
ceive a share of this money. 


Easy ! Simple ! 
Certain ! 


The ease with which the 
McCall plan works is the thing 
that makes it so popular. Muinis- 
ters and Church Societies every- 
where recommend it as the sim- 
plest way of raising funds they 
ever tried. Just read these letters— 

“We consider your church plan 
one of the very best ways of rais- 
ing money we have ever experi- 
enced.””—Mrs. J. Wieder. 

“Accept our sincere thanks. 

All feel sure no other method we 

could use would realize so much 


cash with so little effort.’’— Miss 
Laura C. Dolan. 


Write Today 
Ask McCall’s to tell you how 


your church may receive $100. 
There is no expense ‘involved 
nor obligation of any kind so feel 
free to write asking for full par- 
ticulars and McCall's will forward 
them immediately. 


Mail This Coupon 


McCall’s Magazine, Dept. 70-A. 
250 W. 37th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please tell me without any obliga- 


tion or expense how our church can 
raise $100.00. 


Name 





Local 
Address 


P. O. and 
State 
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IMPORTED 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Insist upon having it and 
decline alleged substitutes 




















“It wae falling out, 


gre brittle and 
stringy. My scalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 


“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
anced a wonderful improvement. The 
instantly. There was no more . 
—marvel of marvels—it is now restored to its 
iginal color—not a gray hair shows anywhere! 
Bolor-Bak is ni I eolor- 


or stain. 
ot a dye Be 


less, inal 
cater to aver bale simply by putting bair and 
scalp in a healthy i 
f al trial offer; Free 
a ce cece PANES 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


; HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 West 38th Street, Dent. 1076 Chicage 
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SHALL I GO AWAY TO MEET OPPORTUNITY, OR STAY AT HOME TO HELP MOTHER? 


The House the Girls Built 


By Mary Gordon Page 


duty to yourself. Which is the 

greater debt? That is a question 

that comes to so many young girls, 
and it is one of the hardest and most pain- 
ful in the world to decide. 

Mother has given you all her tenderness 
and care since before you were born. Hard- 
ly a day has passed that she has not made 
some sacrifice for you. Father has worked 
unceasingly to give you comforts and pleas- 
ures. It does look now as though it were 
your an to devote yourself to them. 

yet . . . you have your own 
life to live, your own future to build. 
Surely your parents worked out their des- 
tinies in their own way when they were 
young. What shall you do? 

The question came to me in a letter at 
the hill-top house the other day—a typical 
example of this problem. 


7 YOUR duty to your parents and your 


4 


I wish you would write something about how 
much sacrifice you think should be expected of a 
irl for her parents, or for the home. I have 
Cee worried lately, trying to decide what is the 
right thing to do about going home and stayin 
with my mother. My sister who has always liv 
with her is going to be married, and live in an- 
other city. That will leave mother alone, unless I 
go back to stay with her. There are not the 
chances for me to advance in my work in the little 
town where she lives that there are here in the 
city. And when I think about bringing her here 
to live with me, I realize that I could not make 
her so comfortable as she is at home, and besides, 
everyone tells me that it would be a terrible thing 
to uproot her from her old surroundings and asso- 
ciations. All her friends are there. I go over it and 
over it in my mind. “If she really needs me 
there!” I think, but I think, too: “‘Haven’t,I a 
right to my own life?” 


Probably there is no question that is 
harder to help another to decide than one 
like this. You can’t generalize. Each case 
must be decided by itself, and the basis of 
decision rests on all sorts of intangible 
things such as character and temperament. 
Not all of the logic in the world can help 
much in these matters. The best that can 
be done is to view the problem in its gen- 
eral aspects, and from that broader vision 
comes back with fresher mind and clearer 
eyes to the intricacies of one’s own phase 
of it. 

On the one side is the idea of duty, and 
the ideal of sacrifice; on the other, one’s 
chosen way—the thing that means life. No 
wonder that deciding brings sleepless nights, 
and wan days. : 

There are some who lay their life 
courses, and follow them ruthlessly without 
regard to others. But these are not the 
great spirits. It is not likely that the suc- 
cess so won brings happiness. It would be 
too hard and cold a thing for that. And 
besides, these usually build on the sacrifices 
of others. 

There is a point we must not lose sight 
of in trying to get at the heart of this per- 
plexing matter. Sacrifice just for its ewn 
sake is worth less than nothing. It is only 
a beautiful thing when it is far-seeing and 
generous. Blind unselfishness can be one of 
the most destructive qualities in the world 
—destructive of 
the, character of 


We must make the most of ourselves. 
We must live as fully and as richly as we 
can. But there can be no finer thing than 
helping to build the lives of others while 
we build our own. This begins early in 
families where there is little money. The 
elder brother or sister starts to work young, 
and gives opportunities to the younger 
children. It manifests a beautiful spirit, 
and is a worth-while work provided it does 
not go on after the younger children should 
be assuming their own share of responsi- 
bility. The families in which each member 
takes his place as an individual, lives his 
own life, but with a fine regard for the 
others, giving or receiving help as the need 
appears, are surely the ideal. 

Sometimes the lavish unselfishness of 
one member of a family will weaken the 
fiber of all the others. This is a trait that 
is almost as common with elder sisters as 
with mothers. Indeed, the elder sister in a 
large family is usually a kind of deputy 
mother, and gives herself lavishly both to 
her parents and to her brothers and sisters. 
And the sacrifice is exacted long after it is 
needed and is no longer beautiful. 

There is, for instance, Elsa. She gave 
the years of her first youth to earning 
money that her younger sisters might stay 
in school and in keeping the home together 
after the death of her father. And during 
these years she sent away more than one 
lover. And now, though the sisters are 
both in the business world, both they and 
the mother are resenting the idea of Elsa’s 
marriage, for the home is more ambitious 
than can be kept up without her help. 

And this sapping of a beautiful nature 
that takes no account of what it gives, is 
often done in the name of love—even 
mother love. But all this must not be taken 
as a plea for selfishness, and this spirit of 
too bountiful giving is much more rare 
than its opposite. I am only trying to say 
that there are certain rights that our own 
spirits may claim; and that every life has 
the duty of keeping free of needless fetters. 
“The debts that we owe ourselves are the 
hardest to pay. They are the debts of hon- 
or, imperative,” Meredith wrote. 


sometimes blindly, of our strength, 

of ourselves, of whatever we have to 
give. In essentials we must not fail, espe- 
cially in the times of stress which come to 
everyone. The ideal is to be ever ready 
to give help, or to receive it; a steadying 
hand under the arm, to be withdrawn when 
the need is gone. 

And the old, whose strength is waning, 
must lean upon the young. But the 
daughters who have built the best and full- 
est individual lives have most to give. And 
when we talk of sacrifice for our parents, 
and the turning aside from one’s own way 
to go back and share theirs, I think we 
underestimate the gallantry and the fine 
spirit that is usually in them on call. 

Surely, all this goes to prove that 
between the 
ruthless blasting 


AND yet we must give; give abundantly, 





others and of 
one’s own hu- 
manity. Unques- 
tionably one has 
a right to one’s 
own life. For 
what else was 
the gift of life in 
the first place? 
Our lives, and 
the way of them, 
are important to 
ourselves. They 
must be, or they 
could never be 
important to 


selves to you? 


care 


York City. 





[S your life your own to do 

with what you please or does 
it belong to the mother and 
father who have devoted them- 


If advice will hel 
decide your version of that dif- 
ficult question, remember that 
the lady in the hill-top house is 
eager to serve you. 

Write to Mary Gordon Page, 
of McCall’s 
236-250 West 37th St., 








of one’s own 
path through the 
world, and the 
self - surrender, 
which accom- 
plishes nothing 
in one’s own life 
and often fails of 
the happiness of 
those for whom 
the sacrifice is 
made, lies the 
right way where- 
by we enrich our 
own lives and 
share our treas- 
ures with others. 


you to 





Magazine, 
New 
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Low-Cost Dishes for 
High-Cost Days 


HEN a ten-thousand-dollar-a- 

year chef is paid to create pop- 
over cream puffs from left-over 
muffins, unbaked custards with 
left-over cocoa, or lunchecn appe- 
tizers from unused slices of tomato, 
why shouldn’t we home-makers be 
proud instead of apologetic at our 
own home talents in this direction? 


There is nothing that the chef uses more 
than Knox Sparkling Gelatine. It will be 
just as helpful to you in making left-overs, 
canned foods, fruits and juices, into ten- 
thousand - dollar-chef creations. It will 
transform half-a-can of tomatoes or 
other vegetables into a delicious salad, 
use up unattractive bits of fruit in a color- 
ful dessert, or stretch cold meat from a 
roast into twice the number of portions 
it might ordinarily serve. 

Here are a few “low-cost-dishes” which 
you will find helpful in solving your home 
food problems in these high-cost days. 





LEFT-OVER MEAT LOAF DE LUXE 


Take twocups of anyleft-over stock, bouil- 
lon or diluted gravy, bring to boiling point, 
add one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
softened in one-halfcup cold water. When 
mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups of 
any cold chopped meat at hand—veal, 
ham, beef, or chicken, which has been 
salted to taste. Also moldina little red or 
green pepper, celery, onion if desired, or 
parsley. Turn into a square mold, first 
dipped in cold water and chill. Remove 
from mold to platter for serving, or cut in 
slices. 


JELLIED VEGETABLES LUXURO 


Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in one half-cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Add one-half cup mild vinegar, two 
cups boiling water, one-halfcup sugar and 
one teaspoonful salt. Strain and when mix- 
ture begins to thicken, add any left-over 
vegetables on hand, such as string beans, 
peas, beets, chopped cabbage, a few stalks 
of celery, a little cucumber or pepper. Turn 
into mold, first dipped in cold water and 
chill. May be served with or without 
mayonnaise and lettuce. 


UNBAKED CUSTARD 


Soak one-half envelope of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-tourth cup cold water ten 
minutes. Makea custard of twoegg yolks, 
one-third cup sugar, a few grains of salt 
and twocups milk. Add soaked gelatine 
to the hot custard, and when nearly cool, 
add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, two- 
thirds cup stale cake crumbs and one 
teaspoonful vanilla. Turn into small cups, 
first dipped in cold water and chill, Any 
left-over cocoa may be used instead of the 
milk. 
MUFFINS OR POP-OVER 
CREAM PUFFS 


If pop-overs are left from breakfast, make 
an opening in each one just large enough 
to fillthe center. For six pop-overs take 
one-half cup cream, two tablespoonfuls 
sugar and one-half teaspoonful vanilla, a 
pinch of salt, and one teaspoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, softened in one-fourth 
cup milk 10 minutes and dissolve over hot 
water. When mixtureiscool, fill pop-overs. 





Not only does Knox Gelatine make up in- 
to many low-cost dishes, but it is an 
economy in itself, for one box makes 
twenty-four individual servings or pro- 
vides a family of six with four delicious 
salads or desserts for four different meals. 


If you would like other suggestions for 
attractive low-cost dishes, write for my 
booklets — “Food Economy” and “Dainty 
Desserts.” They are free of charge. Just 
enclose a 2-cent stamp to cover postage 
charges and mention your grocer’s name. 
Address— 


MRS. CHARLES B KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Cat , s ca 
“Wherever 
a recipe 
calls for 
Gelatine— 
it means 


KNOX” 


ac! DULAI EH 
GELATINE 


This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con- 
venience of the 
busy housewife 


£5 B KNOKGELATINE COW 
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The Diary of a Woman Who Found 
ealth Through Internal Bathing 


DecEMBER 19TH, 1914 


66 HIS promises to be a very dis- 
appointing Christmas I have 


not been able to make any pre- 
paration for it, or to do any shopping. Two 


or three times I have tried to go down town 
and on Monday I forced myself to make the 
effort The heat and the crowds were too 
much for me and I got very faint and ill. 
Thought I’d never get home—I was so sick 
I had to get off the car three times. There 
is no use planning for Christmas Day—I’ll 
just have to let things happen as best they can. 


19rn, 1916 

Homeagain. My trip was ruined—after 
all 1 had counted on it. I looked forward 
so much to the pleasant journey by boat, 
from Buffalo to Detroit—and then to think 
it ended like this! I reached Buffalo all right, 
but while there, I began to fear that I was 
in for it; | hoped against hope that 
the fresh air and such perfect weather would 
help stave off an attack 3ut there is never 
any use in my hoping for anything like that 
—it zets me every time! In spite of every- 
thing, the attack came on just the same 
so bad a one that there was nothing for it 
but to give up and come home. / had so 
hoped the change of air and all would im- 
prove mea little. I am growing utterly dis- 
heartened, and seet ‘ag all my family so worried 
doss not make matters easter. 


JuLy 


however, 


Fesruary 18TH, 1918 


Well, if I had stuck to the plan I made 
last Tuesday, I’d be going into the hospital 
Sunday night for an operation. They com- 
pleted the x-ray examination, after I’d been 
going to the hospital for a week, and this 
new doctor decided that I had chronic ap 
pendicitis and must be operated on. I 
thought ‘‘ Now or never; it’s no use going on 
this way—I don’t much care what they do.”’ 
So I engaged a room for Sunday, made ar 
rangements to go in then—and upset them 
all to-day 

Yesterday, when I told the one friend whose ad- 
vice perhaps weighs most with me, she was very 
disturbed. She feels that I'm too weak for the or- 
deal and insisted on my the doctor who 
** brought me ‘so tospeak. I don't know why 


seeing 


up, 





i hadn't thought of him this long time, and decided 
to see him atonce, Result: no appendicitis, he says; 
constipation, nervous indigestion, extremely run- 
down constitution—but r can help by 
operating Phere it lies $ certain— 
I'm not going ahead in t t On the 
other hand, I am tired of of things; I 
grow worse and wors 

The attacks come oftener than ever and I am too 
weak to throw off the effects of one before the next 
is shaking me to pie« I weigh only 102 pounds 


~I that used to be 165 pounds! My hands are just 
I'd try almost anything— 
for! 


this minute. 
till any life 


transparent 
while there is s in me to struggle 


1918 


tonight to think of sleeping. I 


DeceMBER 29TH, 


I am too excited 





had along chat to-day with a friend who believes that 
I could be cured of my constant illness in spite of 
all thai the doctors have said, and all that they have 
failed to do for me. 

On looking back over a!l that time, I wonder how 
I have lived through it—if only there is something 
that can relieve me after all! 

We are writing to a man who has a very great 
knowledge of health subjects. They say he will 
probably know all,about this J. B. L. Cascade that 
is recommended fae, as it ts internationally used 
and very general’y known. As Ae Aas no interest in 


and holds an 
be able to 


the Cascade, no possible axe to grind, 
important sort of pubiic position, we sha 








put faith in his advice. I do so hope he will at least 
say ** try it.”" 
May 9ru 1919 

So sed in the last « upie of months, 
small t taken time to write about it! 
And now I feel as though it were a a * shoe person 
altogether who takes up this diary I am so afraid of 
disappointment and yet | am venturing to hope I am 
a different person 

To-day I hat tually washed dishes, done some 
dusting, gone shopping——-and am not done up. Ihave 








Embroider Your Own “Undies” 
and Save Money 


For only | 
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Money Par Post. Prepaid 
and ins ired ny t satisfied 
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23 East 26th St., 


INTERNATION AL MERCERS, INC. 


Dept. 10 H, New York City 











so-called ‘‘ bilious attacks’’ in 
I can do things about my house 


not had one of my 
nearly five weeks. 


that I have hardly ever attempted during the last six 
years. I actually dare to make an engagement for 
several days ahead—and have not had to cancel one 
lately on account of an attack! It doesn’t seem 
natural—yet I am beginning to count on it. As 
soon as I got my J. B. L. Cascade, it helped me, 
and it just seems now as though my system were 
being cleared of a sickly poisoning. I have been 
eating fairly normal meals, and have not suffered 
n 


ven a touch of indigestion after them for some time. 

If this keeps up, I shall owe my life to the J. B. 
L. Cascade. I know that I was dying by inches. 
Can it be possible that this J. B. L. Cascade is as 


wonderful as it seems to be? I’m afraid to believe 


in it so much—it is almost too good to be true. 
Aucustr 19TH, 1919 
We have had a delightful week, It has been so 
pleasant to have my cousin with us—the first visit 


since mother died—11 years ago. I have just been 


ing to her—I wonder if mother would have been 


Say 

alive to-day if we had known about the J. B. L. 
Cascade. I know it would have helped her. We 
went across the lake to-day and had a delightful 


am going to chaperone all the 
on a picnic, We are going to motor out 
I'm so glad to 


time Tomorrow | 
young folks 
t 20 miles along the Highway. 


abou 

be able to drive myself now—even on long trips. It 
makes so many pleasant parties possible. I drove 
the girls to Niagara Falls last week and we are plan- 


to Buffalo over Labour Day. I 
I can make plans with every 


ning a shopping 
am always well now. 


trip 


expectation of keeping them; do all the natural 
things, eat the same meals as the rest of the family, 
and so forth. My J. B. L. Cascade has made life 


an entirely different thing for me. 


The 
Graham, 
send us her private diary, 
for the first time. Few 
equal it for interest. 

And the J. B. L. Cascade will make life altogether 
different for The writer has been con- 
nected with the drug business for thirty years and 
has yet at urn of a single of constipation that 
has been permanently relieved by the of drugs 
of anykind. They cause temporary relief by irritating 
the membranes, thus causing a secretion to form. 
But these laxatives react as a poison to the system, 
gradually weakening the muscles, each dose 
ing the natural ion and are the most unnatural 
and harmful means of treating this prevalent 
trouble, 


joy which came to Mrs. W. H. 
805 Bloor St. W., Toronto, caused her to 
which is published here 
women 


chronicles of 


you too, 


case 


use 


lessen- 
secre 
most 
Internal Cascade is 


Nature’ 


bathing by the J. B. L. 
s own way of keeping these 
purified warm water is used to flush this Colon 
or Large Intestine. The system is then left pure and 
clean and Nature will do the rest in restoring you to 


intestines clean, 


just 
us 


perfect health, An occasional internal bath not only 
rids the system of all impurities but keeps you in 
robust health, brings back that youthful vigor and 
complexion, prolongs life, makes you sleep and eat 
well and feel equal to any occasion. 

Now, whether you are sick or well, it will pay 
you to investigate the J. B. L. Cascade. Nothing 
else has ever done so much to uplift the health of 


women and le this wonderful in- 





al ise as 


Chas, A. 





vention of Dr. Tyrrell, of New York. 
Dr. Tyrrell over twenty years ago restored his own health 
and prolonged his life many years by internal bathing after 





all other known means had faile and thereafter devoted 


his study and er retgies in this direction Dr. Tyrrell em 
bodied his vast experience and those of others in a valuable 

i interesting book called ““The What, The Why, The 
Way of Internal Bathing,’’ which you can have absolutely 
free for asking 

Send the attached coupon to Tyrrell’s Hygienic In- 
stitute, and you will receive by return mail a book which 
has meant restored strength and life worth living to 
thousands of women. It has been written to aid women, 
It is sent to you without any obligation on your part. In- 





ter bathing has become better known and appreciated 
Juring the past twenty years and those who have proven 
its value have done most to spread its virtues by recom- 
mending the J. B. L. Cascade to their friends. If you want 
to regain your health, have a new lease of life, and enjoy 
your being, just send to-day for this interesting book, and 
when you have learned the advantages of internal bathing, 
you will have reason to be thankful. Just write to-day 


before it passes from your mind 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 
134 West 6 _ Street 


Please send your free book, 
The Way of Internal Bathing 


New York 
“The What, The Why, 


Name 
Street Address 


Town or City ececeoscecccccessocesncsccceces 


SURELY, QUICKLY 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Req- 
uisite Used and Endorsed 
by Thousands 
VADINOLA 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
the skin clear, healthy. 
and guarantee in package. 
At leading toilet counters 
ail, two sizes, 60 cents and $1.20 


banishes 


eases 





soft, 


Leaves 
Directions 


If they haven't it, by 


Address Dept. M 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
STOVES & 





OOSIER wivces FRE 


To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
Show your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to kegp it. Million members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier” Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment of sizes and designs 
of Steel and Cast Ranges, Cooks, Soft 
snd Hard Coal Heaters. to select trom 
ex we our free trial. } 





HOOSIER STOVE co, 
208 State St., Marion, lad. 
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This Astounding 
Generation 


[Continued from page 9] 


Keene was always doing things Lorna 
wouldn’t have done to her daughter. Their 
opposed points of view were forever crop- 
ping out. 

“You are all very good, nice girls,” Mrs. 
Keene would say to Lorna about her col- 
lege mates, “but between you all you 
haven’t enough charm to put upon a ten- 
cent piece. You know I expected to live 
over all my girlhood in you, Lorna, but 
you like such queer things. I never heard 
of a girl’s being crazy about chemistry.” 
With a girl as pretty as Lorna a taste for 
chemistry seemed to Mrs. Keene a positive 
affliction. 

For in spite of her indifference about 
her appearance, Lorna grew up amazingly 
pretty. She was the kind of girl who could 
wear her hair straight back. Her eyes were 
dark and narrow with a curious little tilt 
to them, and her eyebrows were arched in 
a wide curve. But she kept her early su- 
perb indifference about her looks. 

This was puzzling enough to Mrs. 
Keene, but not as puzzling as Lorna’s at- 
titude toward boys. Boys liked Lorna and 
Lorna liked them. She had toward them a 
cheerful attitude of comradeship. 

Lorna’s frankness shocked Mrs. Keene 
The girl seemed to her to live in a world 
where there was no illusion. But there was 
another side to this—her mother shocked 
Lorna, though Lorna wouldn’t have ad- 
mitted it. 

What annoyed Mrs. Keene most was 
that she never could tell how Lorna felt 
about the young men who came to the 
house—not even about Dennis Hale. When 
Lorna went to college, Dennis told her: 

“Lorna, I am not going to ask you to 
marry me again until you have graduated; 
then I am going to seriously.” He meant 
it, and showed how much he meant it by 
telling Mrs. Keene about it. 

Then came the war and Dennis enlisted. 
While he was gone, Lorna wrote him all 
the things she couldn’t tell her mother— 
especially the things about her work. Work 
took an ever-growing place in her life, but 
her ambition had to go on under cover. 
For with all her passionate adoration of her 
mother, Lorna couldn’t give her confidence. 
Mrs. Keene belonged to that older genera- 
tion who believed that a woman’s place is 
in the home. 

In Lorna’s senior year it seemed as if 
everything happened at once. Dennis Hale 
had come back from the army to become a 
chemistry instructor at the college; and 
Lorna received the prize for original re- 
search in chemistry. She had made a small 
discovery that had got her name into all the 
papers. 

That her mother made light of this suc- 
cess emphasized the fact that Lorna had 
kept it out of sight that she wanted chemis- 
try as her profession. She would not face 
the inevitable conflict between herself and 
her mother. 

The conflict came at a time when Lorna 
wasn’t prepared for it. Mrs. Keene sat 
rocking on the piazza. Her lavender dress 
was dappled with green shadows. In this 
light her complexion had a girl’s freshness. 


One could only see the modeling of her 
face, the long space from her nose to her 


chin, the curve of her short upper lip, and 
the white serene contour of her brow. Mrs. 
Keene broke the silence. 

“What are you going to do about Den- 
nis Hale?” 


“Do?” asked Lorna. 
“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Keene com- 


“don’t pretend I am not seeing 


placently, 
how the boy feels. 

Lorna flushed. 
discuss Dennis. 

“T think it is a suitable thing,” Mrs. 
Keene continued, her head on one side sur- 
veying the hemstitching on which she was 
working. 

“T don’t want to marry yet,” said Lorna 
in a low voice. She felt as though her 
privacy were being relentlessly invaded. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Keene. “If you 
want him you’d better make sure of him 
now. I've seen girls who were too sure of 
their men lose them in just this way, time 
after time! Men are men—when a man’s 
mind is fixed on marrying— 

“My mind’s not fixed on marrying.” 

Mrs. Keene dropped her sewing and 
opened her hazel eyes in astonishment. 

“Not fixed on marrying?” she queried, 
as though Lorna had said her mind was 
not fixed on breathing. 

“No; marriage will interfere with my 
work,” Lorna blundered. 


It hurt her delicacy to 


“Your work!” echoed Mrs. Keene. 
“What work?” 
“Chemistry,” said Lorna. 


“You mean,” her mother said, changing 
color, “you mean that now you are gradu- 
ated, you are planning behind my back to 
work—planning to get up and go—?” 

“Mother!” cried Lorna. 

“When you have been my whole world, 
my everything, you’re planning to go 

(Continued on page 55] 
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“- D$ YOUR decorating this 
Fall with Sanitas. Cham. 

bray and grass-cloth patterns; 
m4 tapestry and Boanich 
leather effects; glazed tile ef- 
fects, and dull tints that can be 
hung as they are, or frescoed, 
stencilled or blended. There 
are dare for every room in 


CANITA: 


MODERN 
WALL C 
is made on cloth, machine-painted in 
durable oil colors that do not crack, 
peel or fade, Any time you wish to 
change the decorative scheme, Sanitas 
can be repainted and worked over to 
secure any desired eflect. See the new 
Styles at your decorators 
Write us jor Booklet and Samples. 
Address the Manufacturers of 
SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Dept.6 320 Broadway, New York 
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Have Cozy Rooms 
For 20c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory-to- 


Family plan. One to three rooms furnished com- 
pletely for only 20c a day. 


1000 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 


Welcome surprises await you in the large amount 
of furnishing you can do at small expense. ig 
quality Furnishings of tasty and beautiful 
lesign, on easy terms, at rock- 
=— bottom prices surely merit 
your investigation. 

Big Helpful Book 
Now FREE 
Every one of its 128 pages 
contains intensely interesting 


| offers for the home ioom. Write 



















with a twist of the wrist 


Every single electric socket everywhere 
is made instantly useful for two purposes, 


ait 


The devic> that makes 
Electrical Appliances » 
completely convenient. The - No.92 


dominantly superior plug. 

At your Dealer’s 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC ac Mn. FS. ca. 
Chicago New York 






























Pyrene Cleaner 


Can’t Catch Fire 


But the most popular virtue 
‘of Pyrene Safety Cleaner is 
its pleasant, quick-disappear- 
ing odor. Use it on clothing, 
gloves, shoes, etc. Neo dis- 
agreeable aftersmell. No 
injury to fabric or color. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


25 and 50c. 
bottles. Also 
quart cans for 
automobilists. 
At all drug, 
grocery and 
hardware 
stores. 



















Your guaran- 
tee; every bot- 
tle bears the 
label of the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 





PYRENE 
Mfg. Co., Inc. ss 
Makers of Pie Spots 
Fire Extinguisher Take Wings 

















ARTEMIS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


The greatest help to the young music 
student—an instrument that plays all music 


correctly. And not only the composer’s 
technique, but all the delicate shading of 
expression is brought out in the exquisite, 
beautiful tones of the wonderful ARTEMIS. 
It can be as a Player-Piano or played 
by hand. 

Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model $495 Musician Model $590 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model $238 

Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line. Ask his name 
and address and get our beautiful Artemis 
Catalog No. 25 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 


Without a Teacher 


New Way. Any instru- 
ment slike now made 
easy -- Piano, Violin, 
Mandolin, Gui iter, 
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another to b 
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1410 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York City 
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away? Oh—don’t say you haven’t. You're 
absolutely your father’s daughter!” 

“Mother!” Lorna cried again. “I don’t 
want to leave you. You could come with 
me wherever I go!” 

“Go with you!” cried Mrs, Keene. “Go 
where with you, if I may inquire?” 

“Well,” said Lorna miserably, “there are 
several jobs open—commercial jobs—a 
very interesting one in a dye factory. 
There’d be original research.” 

“Indeed, in a dye factory! And I am to 
leave my home and go to live near a dye 
factory or remain behind deserted.” 

“You wouldn’t mind my leaving you to 
marry,” said Lorna with bitterness. She 
felt trapped. She could not defend her- 
self. She was attacked and unjustly. 

“Your marrying is a different thing,” 
Mrs. Keene said. “But no! You won't 
marry, you don’t do anything reasonable, 
but you plan leaving me—behind my back 
—as your father did, and I—I sacrifice 
everything !” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Keene cried. “Oh!” She 
clenched her little fists above her head, her 
sleeves falling back over her smoothly 
rounded arms. “Must I forever be haunted 
by the same grief! Again! Again!” She 
rushed to her room and Lorna heard the 
door lock. 

Again an unexpected and horrible blow 
had fallen upon her. Again her mother had 
been stabbed in the back. 

Twice Lorna went upstairs and knocked 
on her mother’s door. There was no re- 
sponse—at first silence, then a vague noise 
that made Lorna know that her mother 
was lying and sobbing with the abandon of 
grief. She went to the library and sat there 
abjectly. She did not even hear Dennis as 
he came in. 

“Why, Lorna!” he said, “what’s the 
matter, what’s happened?” He put his 
arm about her and she found herself sob- 
bing, her head on his shoulder. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” he said, after 
she had managed to tell him her story. “I 
can see a way out. You marry me and 
then go and do your work.” 

“Oh! Dennis, it wouldn’t be fair.” 
Lorna was immeasurably touched. “I can’t 
marry you that way, not until I care the 
way you ought to have people care for 
you. You see, it is like this, Dennis. This 
scene between mother and myself has been 
going on for years, only it went on un- 
derground. I’ve always known something 
like this would happen. When my little 
piece of research made so much noise and 
I saw how mother ignored it, I knew it 
more than ever, only I didn’t say it out 
loud; but I’ve been getting ready for it; 
it’s—it’s occupied all my mind. I haven't 
had time to feel—about love and things, 
the way most girls do.” 

“I know,” he said. “Lorna, don’t you 
know I like you because you do want to 


work. I wouldn’t be loving you, would I, 
if I didn’t. You do what you want. I 
can wait.” 


After he left, Lorna sat quiet for a long 
time. The lightning flash of the scene with 
her mother had thrown out in sharp relief 
all of their life together. Suddenly, she 
longed to see her father. She knew this 
was the only one thing that would help. A 
sudden understanding of him came to her 
His words: “If you need me, Lorna, tele- 
phone,” came to her insistently. 

She telephoned to him that she wanted 
to see him. He came and she told him 
everything from beginning to end: her 
mother’s lack of interest in her successful 
piece of research and about Dennis, and 
finally, the last stormy scene. 

Mr. Keene walked up and down the 
room, his head down, absorbed in the 
problem. He broke the silence abruptly. 

“Well, you have two ways out, Lorna. 
One is, take Dennis at his word—marry 
him. The other is my road—bolt, get out, 
cut the whole thing! That’s what I did. 
I was a brute, I suppose, but I think you 
will understand. There was something I 
wanted to contribute to life—work I had 
to do. I asked to be let alone. It was 
that she couldn’t bear. You zee, your 
mother always thought that love had the 
right of way. She gives a great deal and 
she exacts a great deal in return. If you 
have done any research, you know how it 
absorbs you; at those times she thought I 
didn’t love her. We would quarrel, we 
would make up. I lived on a emotional 
rack. One day a sort of fury came over 
me. I saw it had to be one thing or the 
other—total surrender or a break—” 

“Oh,” said Lorna, “Oh, I thought—it 
was something else!” 

“She thought it was something else,” he 
threw at Lorna savagely. “She couldn’t 
understand. Well, I made my choice. I’ve 
had work, I’ve had peace. I gave up every- 
thing for them—I even gave you up. But 
it’s a mighty poor choice to make, Lorna, 
when you choose between work and life. 
You can’t segregate things that way: love 

[Continued on page 56] 
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Always Cost Less at the Factory 





Where Do You 
Buy Yours ? 


Figure it out for yourself. 


where you buy 
one must get it from the factory. 


It is simple. 


worth while. 


You've heard of ‘A-Kalamazoo-Direct-to- 
But how much do you know about 
the saving you can make with Kalamazoo 


You.” 


prices? Why not find out? 


Suppose you let 
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a Beautiful Range at 
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Who can make 
prices as low as the manufacturer? No matter 
jour new stove or range, some 
Why not get 
it direct yourself at the manufacturer’s price? 
Easy as mailing a letter. 
quality can not be beaten and the saving is 
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Kalamazoo catalog. No one will hound you for an order. 
furnace, stove or range you think you would want. 
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Pick out the 
Note its price and 
Write 


for this Catalog. 
Do You Wonder Why 


Kalamazoo Customers 
Boost for Us So Highly ? 


About 75 or 80 per cent of 
our business each year can be 
traced from the good words of 
recommendation of our old cus- 
tomers. Brothers, sisters, sons, 
daughters, cousins and other rel- 
atives of Kalamazoo customers 
write us and say they want a 
stove, range or furnace like the 
one they saw in our customer’s 
home. 

But why wait for some Kal- 
amazoo owner to convince you? 
Kalamazoo 
savings this 
year are greater than 
ever before. Anda 
saving this year 
means more to you. 
Your dollar will buy 
more ina Kalamazoo. 
More in the qualit 
and more in the ad- 
vantages of dealing 
direct with manu- 
facturers. 


Also Save Money 
On These Other 





Get a Kalamazoo Oil 


Articles Coat, ong Bove Coal 
Also get ‘‘Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You” 


prices on paints, roofing, sanitary indoor 
closets, sewing machines, washing ma- 
chines, fireless cookers, Congoleum floor 
covering, aluminum ware, carpet sweepers 
and many other household articles. 

Cash or easy payments. Thirty days’ trial. 
We pay freight. Money back guarantee. 


MAIL A POSTAL 
Send for our catalog and see what you 
can save. You will find these articles in 
our catalog. All quoted at money-saving 
prices. Send today. You are sure to see 
something that you need right now and 
that we can save money on for you, 


Ask FoR CaTALoc No. 198 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazoo 






Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace 
a money saver in home heating 
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seat Direct to You 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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For WOMEN 4 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless. Desirable 
Weight for Wear in All 
Seasons 

No. 432—Black 
No. 434—Dark Brown 
No. 436—White 

Sizes: 814, 9,944, 10 and 1044. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. SEAMED 


Fine Knit. Have the Appear- 
ance of a Fashioned 
Stocking 


No. 443—Black 
No. 445—Dark Brown 
No. 447—White 
Sizes: 844, 9,944, 10 and 10%, 
EXTRA SIZE. LIGHT 
WEIGHT. SEAMED BACK 
For Women Who Cannot Be 
Properly Fitted in the 
Regular Sizes 
No. 453—Black 
No. 455—Dark Brown 
No. 457—White 
Sizes: 84,9,914, 10 and 104. 


For MEN 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless. Neat and 
Durable. Suitable Weight 
for All Wear 

No. 401—Black 

No. 403—Dark Brown 
No. 405—Navy Blue 
No. 407—Light Gray 














nd 12. 


Sizes: 94, 10, 10, 11,114 
a 
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USE THIS 
ORDER BLANK 


Mail this order with check, 
postoffice or express money 
order to cover the price of 
the hosiery, plus postage at 
the rate of 8 cents for each 
six pairs. Sold only in boxes 
of six pairs. This is our 
complete line of Guaran- 
teed Hosiery as shown in 
our General Catalog. There 
is no other literature de- 
cribing this hosiery: nor 
are there any agents or 
stores selling it. 







and 8¢ postage 


Six Pairs 
Guaranteed 


Six Months 


Nicely Boxed 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee six 
pairs of our Pilgrim 
Positive Wear Ho- 
siery to wear six 
months. If they do 
not, we will replace 
them without any 
expense to you. 

Sears, 

Roebuck 
and Co. 








ILGRIM Positive Wear Hosiery 
insures real economy and satis- 
faction. We guarantee six pairs 
of Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery 
to wear six months. If they do 
not, we will replace them without 
expense to you. 


Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery is made 
for men and women. Knit from very 
fine selected combed cotton yarns, with 
special reinforcing at the soles, heels 
and toes —the three points of greatest 
strain. Women’s stockings have garter 
tops. 


The light weight stockings for women 
are made with a seam in back of leg 
and seamless feet. The medium weight 
hosiery for both men and women is 
fully seamless. Pilgrim Positive Wear 
Hosiery is well made and finely finished 
in every detail. It looks well, feels well 
and wears well. Packed six pairs in 
attractive box. 




















— 
Sears, Roebuck and ¢ 60M47 
I am sending herewith $ — ee 
State total amount of money sent.) 
You may send me Pilgrim Positive Wear Guaranteed Hosiery as described 
below, under the terms of your guarantee printed in this advertisement 
| No. Boxes 
No. } Color Size | (Sold only in boxes. Price 
SiX pairs to box.) 
So 2 ed 
| 
| 
Tore! } 
Name 
Postoffice 
R. F. OD Box 
No. No. State 
Street ® 
and No = 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
CHICAGO: DALLAS - SEATTLE 
Send Your Order To The Nearest One Of Our Stores 


GUARANTEED 
HOSIERY 
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and work are part of the same thing. You 
maim life when you divide it. You're up 
against life’s fundamental problem—how to 
adjust the demands life makes on us with 
the demands we made on life.” 

“But there’s no choice for me,” said 
Lorna. “I can’t repeat the tragedy for her.” 

“Lorna,” her father said, “I’m going to 
have a talk with your mother. It’s time 
both of us faced life.” 

Lorna watched them next day from the 
other end vi the piazza. There flashed to 
her mind pictures from the past when she 
would watch her mother talk to her father, 
her face upraised—and she would write in 
her book, The Things I Won’t Do to My 
Daughter 

“T wouldn’t stop my daughter taking a 
job,” thought Lorna. 

Finally her mother rose and went into 
the house. Mr. Keene strolled over to 
Lorna his hands in his pockets, with the air 
of perplexity that she remembered so well. 

“Well, Lorna,” he said, “not much suc- 
cess. Your mother’s terribly hurt. A totai 
capitulation is the only thing for you. If 
you were to say you’d get married—” 

Dennis was passing the house. He 
waved to Lorna 

“Oo-o0, Dennis,” Lorna cried, “wait a 
minute.” She ran down the walk. “Den- 
nis, were you serious yesterday about 
marrying me?” 

“Why, Lorna!” he said, “I’ve always 
been serious about marrying you.” 

“And letting me work, I mean?” 

“Lorna,” said Dennis, “if you look up 
at me like that again I will kiss you right 
here in the street.” 

“Come on and tell mother we're en- 
gaged,” Lorna urged. Mrs. Keene had 
come out on the piazza again. “Mother!” 
Lorna cried, “Don’t be angry at me any 
more. Dennis and I have got engaged.” 

Mrs. Keene sat down limply. 

“Engaged!” she said, “since I went into 
the house ?” 

“Oh, I saw him passing and waved to 
him.” 

Mrs. Keene raised her eyes to her hus- 
band. She made a helpless gesture which 
meant, “You see—what can you do about 
girls like that?” “Lorna,” she said, “you 
are perfectly incorrigible—she’s your daugh- 
ter, David.” 

Lorna had never been happier than dur- 
ing the next three weeks. She was going to 
do the work she wanted, and it looked as 
though her father and mother would be- 
come reconciled. She talked it over with 
Dennis 

“Then you won't need me, Lorna, will 
you?” he asked. “You can throw me 
over.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that,” said Lorna. 
“When I got engaged to you; I meant it.” 
She looked up at him with frank, un- 
troubled eyes. Her frankness hurt him. 

“I made a contract,” she seemed to say, 
“now I'll keep it, of course, whether I want 
to or not.” 

He was unreasonably hurt. 
vided against himself 

“Marry Lorna anyway. You can make 
her love you afterward,” said one voice. 
“Don’t marry her on these terms,” said 
another 

They walked along the street. 
was absorbed and moody. Lorna sensed 
his mood and she didn’t like it. It had 
seemed to her that lately he had been dis- 
tant and unfriendly. A little dark girl, 
dressed in boyish clothes ran past them. 

“That little girl,” said Lorna, “makes 
me think of myself—poor little thing!” 

“Why ‘poor little thing?’ ” asked Dennis. 
“That's the kind of a little girl I'd like to 
have.” 

“Oh!” cried Lorna, “never a girl! I'll 
never have one! A girl can never tell 
when fate is going to take her away from 
her work.” 

“T want a girl,” said Dennis. 

“IT don’t,” said Lorna. A girl can’t 
have a real life of her own. The moment 
you begin to plan—thump—! something 
happens.” 

“That's all you think of—work,” said 
Dennis moodily. “You never give me a 
thought.” 

“I would rather be free to go on with 
my work as a man than anything else in 
the world. Can’t you imagine what it 
would mean to work because of instead of 
in spite of? Lorna prattled on. 

“Look, Lorna!” said Dennis. 

Lorna’s father and mother were walk- 
ing arm in arm from the piazza, talking 
earnestly 

“Oh!” said Lorna, “Oh! They have 
made up!” She ran toward them, but 
they were so deep in talk that they only 
smiled at her. She wasn’t necessary. She 
went to her room. The fact that her 
mother and father had made up didn’t fill 
her heart. All she wanted to do was to go 
down and find out what ailed Dennis and 
why he was cross at her. 

[Continued on page 57] 
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Housekeepers 
Walk 


Many Miles 


It would be a surprise if you really 
knew how many miles you walk dur- 
ing a day’s housework. Walking and 
standing on hard floors in ordinary 
shoes, from morning till night, tire 
you out, cause aching feet and irritate 
your temper. Wear the 


Dr Gdison 


(esnt0N Sx0E 


“*The Easiest Shoe for Women’”’ 


You can then appreciate what perfect 
foot comfort means. No jar of body 
on the hard, unresisting leather of 
ordinary shoes. 
Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes have velvety 
cushion insoles of live wool felt which 
relieve jolts in walking. This cushion 
conforms to the sole of foot; permits full 
blood circulation and relieves the constant 
pressure on sensitive foot nerves, 
Besides, all this comfort is attained 
without sacrificing style. The graceful 
arch makes it equally fashionable for 
outdoor or indoor wear. 




























Write us for style book 
and name of your near- 
est dealer. 


Utz & Dunn Co. 


Makers of 

“Style Shoes of Quality” 
fer Komen 

58 Canal Street 

Rochester, N. Y. 

















Hair- free Underarms 
HETHER your costume be 


athletic togs or evening gown, 
the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs is to 
devitalize it. DeMiracle, the orig- 
inal sanitary liquid, alone works 
on this principle. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of emi- 
nent Physicians, S ermatol 


gists, and Medical Journals, mailed in 
plain sealed envelope on request. 








Try DeMiracle just once, and if you are 
not convinced that it is the perfect hair 
remover return it to us with the DeMirac!e 
Guarantee and we will refundyour money. 
7 hree sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
(04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DcNiracfe 


apes S-15, Park Ave. and 129th St., N.Y.C. 
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i" et 
he Little Nurse for Little Ills” 





AFTER suffering near- 
ly all day she re- 
membered how she had 


once stopped a nervous 


headache with 


™ A ole CREAM 
Always made under this signature Hide 
She rubbed some on her 
throbbing temples and the 
cooling, soothing action of 
Mentholatum soon les- 
sened the pain. She has 
never since let a headache 
last all day. 


pope it at ont 
Mentholatum heals cuts, 
burns and bruises gently 
and promptly. It is_anti- 
septic, too. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25c, 50c. $r. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 














“Freemans 
FACE POWDER 






preference for | 
Freeman’s Face Powder 
has never lessened dur- 
ing 40 years know that 
the exclusive use of this 
( pure,smooth powderin 
youth and later life is 
largely responsible for 
their clear, fresh, vel- 
vety skins. 

All tints at all toilet counters 


50c (double the quantity of old 
25c size) plus 2c war tax. Min- 











iature box mailed for 4c plus le Fue >. \ 4 
war tax. nm \ 
THE 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO. ’ 
Dept. 59 Cinci ti, O. - : 
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\\ OLp CARPETS 


Rugs and Clothin 
Special poosteest Gpumiagend E 4 
in- 
; then we dye it weave new 


OLSON 
Velvety 


fn two-tone, fancy or Oriental 
patterns, any color, any size 
woven, it. rich- 

priced Wiltons and 
to wear for years. 
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say. We you for your 
ardor completed tn Ghvee dogs. 
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What she wanted was Dennis—here and 
now. Just then the maid handed her a note. 

Dear Lorna, it said, ] am awfully glad 
about your father and mother, and I am 
glad for your sake. You won't need me 
now any more, will you? I thought at the 
beginning people can get married as we 
planned, but I don’t believe it’s possible, 
and I am letting you out, now that you 
don’t need me. 

She read it over with mounting horror. 
Dennis didn’t love her. He had made a 
mistake. She threw herself down on the 
bed and it seemed as if darkness over- 
whelmed her. The world seemed suddenly 
limitless and empty—there weren't even 
tears in it. She wanted her mother. And 
now that Lorna wanted her so much she 
was downstairs happy and _ satisfied—not 
needing her. Supper time came, the shadows 
grew thick. At last the door opened and 
Mrs. Keene came in. 

“Lorna!” she said, “Lorna, child! Have 
you been here all the time? I thought you 
and Dennis were out together.” 

“No,” Lorna answered. 

Her mother sat down beside her and 
took her hand. Her presence brought com- 
fort. They sat together in silent under- 
standing. 

“Lorna, what's the 
Keene asked at last. 
with Dennis?” 

“He doesn’t love me, 
tonelessly. 

“Did you quarrel, Lorna?” 

“Yes,” Lorna said. 

“What did you quarrel about?” 

“We quarreled about children,” 
answered. 

“About children!” cried Mrs. Keene 
“Oh, Lorna! You'll never have any 
delicacy.” # 

“I have nething but delicacy,” said 
Lorna bitterly. “I wouldn’t be so indeli- 
cate as to marry a man with whom I 
couldn’t talk about children. It makes no 
difference now, he won't marry me. He 
doesn’t love me—he never loved me!” 

Her mother sat in silence a while. 

“Lorna,” she said, “I’ve spent years of 
your father’s life and years of mine think- 
ing he didn’t love me. He used to say 
about me that I thought love had the right 
of way, and I knew that he thought that 
the right of way belonged to work, and so 
we clashed. The right of way belongs to 
life—all of it. Your father and I have been 
like people fighting about whether one 
should use the right foot or the left foot in 
walking. Perhaps you and Dennis are like 
that.” 

Lorna shook her head. 

“Lorna,” her mother said, “I’ve always 
thought you were different from me. I 
have thought your generation differen 
from mine. You thought so too. Life 
doesn’t change—fundamental things stay— 
the big problems are all alike—they have 
to do with love and work and children.” 

Dusk had blotted out the room. Lorna 
could see only a vague outline of her 
mother; but it seemed as if for the first 
time they were face to face. Instinctively 
Lorna drew near her mother and put her 
hand on hers. For a moment they tran- 
scended their differences—the gulf that di- 
vides generation from generation didn’t 
exist. It was Mrs. Keene who broke the 
silence. 

“What makes you think Dennis doesn't 
love you? What did he say when you 
broke off your engagement ?” 

Lorna gave her mother the crumpled 
note. “Read,” she said, “see for yourself.” 

Mrs. Keene turned up the light. A 
smile flickered over her face 

“Lorna,” she said, “he thinks you don’t 
love him!” 

“He thinks J don’t love him!” cried 
Lorna. 

“He thinks you only love your work— 
just as I thought that about your father!” 

Lorna started for the door. 

“Where are you going, Lorna?” 

“Going to get Dennis,” said Lorna. 

“Going to get him when you’ve quar- 
reled?” her mother said. “Wait until he 
comes to you. I waited six years for your 
father.” 

“IT won’t wait six minutes for Dennis!” 
said Lorna. 

Mrs. Keene raised her hands in her little 
helpless gesture. 

“Haven't you any pride?” she said. 

“I am made of it,” said Lorna, starting 
down the stairs. “That’s just it!” 

Mrs. Keene followed her. “Lorna, 
Lorna,” she said, “when you’ve quarreled 
you shouldn’t go to him. That’s no way to 
hold a man.” At the foot they ran into 
Lorna’s father. 

“Where is Lorna going?” he asked. 

“Going to tell Dennis I want to marry 
him!” Lorna called over her shoulder. 

Mrs. Keene sat down helplessly. She 
shook her head with a gesture that meant, 
“The girl of this generation is beyond me.” 
“She’s your daughter, David,” she said. 
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The Finest 
Dish 
Breakfast ever brings 


Grains puffed to bub- 
bles, eight timesnormal 
Made into food 


confectionswhich,with 


size. 


cream and sugar, seem 
like fairy foods. Never 
were cereals made half 
so delightful. 


Queen of All Grain Foods 


The three Puffed Grains form the greatest foods one can 
imagine. The texture is dainty—bubble-like, crumbling at a 
touch. The flavor is nut-like. Blending with cream there is 
nothing so delicious. 


The three grains supply variety. The ways of serving are 
endless. And, unlike most good things, their use need never 
be restricted. 


The Perfect 
Dish 


At supper or bedtime 
Puffed Wheat in milk 


—a practically com- 
plete food in its most 
enticing, mosthygienic 
form. Whole wheat in 
native form, toasted, 
flavory, flaky—four 
timesas porous as bread. 





Supreme in Nutrition 


Puffed Grains are also the scientific grain foods. They are 
Every food cell is blasted 


Digestion is made easy and complete. 


made by Prof. Anderson's process. 
by steam explosion. 


Here are all the whole-grain elements so treated that every 
granule feeds. Each delicious serving brings a child the ut- 


most in a food. 





Puffed Rice with fruit 


A Delightful Blend 
Mix Puffed Rice or Corn 


Like Salted Nuts 


Crisp and lightly douse with 
butter for hungry children to 
eat like nut meats in the after- 
noons, 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Flimsy, Flaky, Flavory 


And now a new delight 
PUFFED RICE PANCAKE FLOUR 


Puffs with your fruits, to add 
what flaky crust adds to a short 
cake. 














The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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White as immaculate table linen. 
Pure as the sunlight that blanched it. 
Very, very fine in texture. That 
is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Sprinkles daintily from the shakers 
at all times. Weaves a new deli- 
| cacy into flavors. Sanitary package; 
| easily opened cap. Ask for 

| 





klet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
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sTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
§ 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL ~ We Salt thats aff Salt-” | 
In sanitary boxes or sacks ~ for table and cookin} use | 
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. PA . | 
Teething , | 
> ( Oe | 
Rings ~ —_— | 
These popular ring-shaped Baby Educators Gordon &. Dilw orth | 
entifically made of honey-sweetened, pulverized 
cere - : Babies love them: ter thes sata. oul rt R E AL | 
and feed Physicians recommend them 
Wher yur bat $s cutting teeth, give him (or her) 
Baby A ~ + Food Teething Ring Baby will be O RANGE 
happy—and so will mother. Try it @M » 1 
Sold by druggists and grocers. If unable to obtair AR ALADE 
em, send us your deaier’s name and 40c for a full 4 lo fr t = % ‘ . 
oa, box of six, postpaid to you | made from wild bitter oranges 
LUZSCLe JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO | Superior in Quality and Flavor 
MAANase = 102 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. | AT YOUR DEALER 
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rO MOTHERS 
A trial package enough for 12 feed 
and 


a valuable book for mothers 
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Big Ric 
[Continued from page 15] 
Monty, himself, did not look glad. His 


face was worn and his voice carried only 
a suggestion of elation. 


“How much?” 
“Thirty thousand.” He brightened a 
little. “Not such bad int’rest on our 


money, is it? To tell you the truth, they 
seemed so durn anxious to get it, I believe 
I could ’a’ held ’em up for more. And that 
price don’t include no cattle, Mother, not a 
single, solitary head! Seems they want to 
restock it with their own stuff. Funny! 
Henry an’ me’s got ’em both sized up as 
plumb ignoramuses in the cattle game 
Don’t even talk cattle!” 

“You—you haven’t signed the 
yet?” Her words came breathlessly. 

“No—tomorrer. But, would you be- 
lieve it, they wanted me to go in with ’em 
an’ sign up in Grundy tonight! Some eager 
they are! Well, they kin wait—I’m tired!” 

Lydia set down her iron and stood gaz- 
ing out the window. Monty threw her a 
puzzled look. 

“What's the matter, Liddy? You don’t 
seem one bit tickled, an’ I ‘lowed you’d be 
plumb beside yourself!” 

“I wish you’d bring me in a load of 
wood.” 

He got up and went out the door, shak- 
ing his head. Women were queer! When 
he came back, spurs clinking, arms piled 
high with an enormous load of cedar sticks 
he could not know that Lydia, with that 
strange look on her face, was seeing him in 
endless procession, bent under all the bur- 
dens he had carried. There had 
been too many of them! 

Monty sat down. As though it were 
another person’s, Lydia heard her own 
voice—thin and a little hard: “Monty, do 
you trust those men? Don’t—don’t you 
know— ?” 

“Know what, 
Trust ’em what ?” 

“That—that they’re not cattle 
they’re oil men!” 

Monty stared at her, then gave 
laugh. “What put that into your head?” 

She put her hand in her pocket. “The 
fat one dropped this when he was playing 
with Billy.” She handed him the letter. 


papers 


Mother? Trust ‘em? 
men— 


a short 


“But—but, Liddy!” His voice was 
hoarse after his slow perusal. “I don’t un- 
derstand all this! What—what . i 


“Landis represents Sims and Ettler,” she 
said in the same hard voice. “That’s not a 
dry hole—there’s oil there. It’s mudded-in 
on purpose to get your land as cheap as 
possible. Slater was Read it again.” 
Monty read again. He jumped to his feet 
with a great oath and looked at Lydia 
wildly. “Why, Liddy! My God! Do you 
know what this means?” 

“Sure, I know,” she answered, her lips 
trembling 

“It means we're rich!” he shouted. 


“The 


damn polecats! That dirty liar of a 
geologist! Damn their—” 
“Hush, Monty!” 


He lunged toward the bedroom. “What 
a fool I’ve been. Where’s my hat?” 


“Where are you going?” 


“To town, of course,” he yelled. “I'll 
hunt ‘em down an’ pin ’em to the wall. I'll 
make Grundy too hot to hold ’em. Mustn’t 


lose that letter!’ He snatched it from the 
floor where it had fallen and tucked it care- 
fully in the pocket of his flannel shirt. 

It was sunset two days later before the 


place was clear of strange men and the 
fever of excitement somewhat abated. 
Monty’s face was gray under the tan—the 


confirmation of his wildest hopes was burn- 
ing him out. Confronted with evidence, 
Landis and Moore had groveled and 
acknowledged all. The surface indications 
of Monty’s west pasture were but a con 
tinuation of those in McKimmon’s, and, with 
oil actually struck just over the line—Lan- 
dis and Moore were on the knees to him 

“An’ when I get dene playin’ with ‘em, 
I'll turn ’em down cold—the stinkin’ ras- 
cals!” said Monty. “They don’t know the 
Beaumont man’s done outbid ‘em so’s they 
couldn't see his dust. Just think, Mother! 
Six sections at four hundred an acre an’ one 
barrel out of every eight our’n.” He 
snatched up the baby and began to execute 
a fandango on the kitchen floor 

“And, Mother, the town’s plumb wild! 
You'd ought to see ‘em millin’ ‘round Main 
Street ! I told Roderick to bring out a 
hired girl. We'll have to stay a while, of 
course, till everything’s settled.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do!” said Lydia, with a 
shade of feeling. These two days had been 
like a dream; she had moved through them 
dazedly, a suffocating heaviness on her 
heart. Just a little longer of the old life— 
and then 

“T don’t want no supper,” he said 
wearily, as she was dishing up the fried po- 
tatoes. “Can’t you feed the kids an’ put 
‘em to bed, an’ come with me for a little 
ride? There’s two horses saddled in the lot.” 

“Why, yes!” she answered in surprise. 
It was years since they had ridden together. 

Out in the San Jacinto, with the house 
no longer in sight, Monty reined in his 

[Continued on page 62] 
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Fairy Fingers 
| might have woven the 
exquisite web of the 


WEST 
HAIR NET 


Hand-made Tvwice Sterilized 


ONG strands of the finest 
selected human hair, proces- 
sed for invisibility and strength, 
are used in making West Hair 
Nets. All colors, Cap and 
Fringe shape, 
Sold everywhere—three brands 
Beach and Motor, 15c¢ 
Tourist, 3 for 50c; Gold Seal, 25¢ 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of West Electric Hair Curlers 
Cards of 2 Curlers—roc 
Cards of 5 Curlers—25c 





LENORE ULRIC SAYS: 


“Beauty at your finger tips speaks volumes for 
vou in public. I consider HYGLO the best in- 
surance for well kept hands."-- LENORE ULRK 


AS the little French-Canadian girl in 
“Tiger Rose,” Miss Ulric brought 
to the great outdoors a figure of superb 
daintiness, perfect in every detail to the 
tips of her delicately groomed fingernails. 
She, and other beauties of the stage, who 
realize the necessity of a faultless toilette, 
without qualification endorse 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


Simple to use, yet incomparable in results. 
In addition to manicure preparations, HYGLO 
products comprise compact face powders and 
rouges in allshades, to beautify without injur- 
ing the skin; cosmetique for eyebrows and 
eyelashes, in black, brown and blonde (remove 
with water), lipsticks, 
eyebrow pencils,etc., 
at 35c, 50c, $1, $1.50. 


Small trial samples of Hyglo Cu- 
ticle Remover and Nail Powder 
sent on receipt af 10e in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
Established 1873 

119 W. 24th St., N. Y. 

Hanoww F. Rireme & Co, Ise. 
Selling Agents 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 
10 McCaul St. , Toronto, Canada 
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JOHNSON'S 


Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 















HE easy, practical way to 
polish and preserve finished 


surfaces is with Johnson’s Sai 
Prepared Wax and a cloth. 

You don’t need brushes, sprays FOR 

or mops of any kind. FURNITURE 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax pol- 
ishes perfectly over any finish 
—varnish, shellac or oil. It 
forms a thin, protecting coat 
over the finish, similar to the 
service rendered by a piece of, 
plate glass over a desk, table 
or dresser top. 
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|| f¢ 







Your dealer has: “Johnson’s” 
—don’t accept a substitute. 
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Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a 
beautiful artistic lustre of great beauty 
and durability. It gives a hard, dry, 
velvety polish which will not collect 
dust or show finger prints. It cleans 
and preserves the finish — prevents 
checking and cracking. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is 
the proper polish for floors of all kinds 
—wood, tile, marble, composition and 
linoleum. It does not show scratches 
or heel marks and floors polished with it 
can easily be kept in perfect condition. 
Worn spots can be rewaxed without 
going over the entire surface. 





‘ 1? FOR TABLES 
Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for polishing your furniture, 
leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. It polishes instantly with 
but very little rubbing. Does not gather dust or show finger prints. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 


Our fine line of interior wood finishes is manufactured for the use of both 
amateur and artisan. 

Johnson’s Perfectone Under-Coat and Enamel are unsurpassed for 
finishing new furniture and trim and for refinishing old work. Perfectone 
Enamel gives a beautiful Satine finish without the expense of rubbing. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye—is for the artistic coloring of all wood, soft or 
hard. Goes on easily and quickly, withoutalaporstreak. Madeinall the popular shades. 





Our beautiful color book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furni- 
ture”’ is full of valuable information. Write for it—it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities™ 
Established 38 Years 
Canadian Branch—Brantford, Ontario 
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For Ever ¥ MothersBaby- 
the owder'Nurses Use 


A baby’s skin is so soft and delicate that only a 
powder of highest recognized purity and value should 
be used. 


In Maternity Wards and Baby Clinics, Johnson’s 
Baby Powder is first choice. For over thirty years, 
nurses have employed its cooling and soothing virtues. 


Johnson's is a scientific preparation—a product of 
the world’s largest makers of surgical dressings. Natu- 
rally it is superior to ordinary talcum and more benef- 
cial to the tender skin of babies— fidgety, restless 
babies especially. 


BABY POWDER 


“BEST FOR BABY — BEST FOR YOU” 


How does your baby rest? A dusting of Johnson’s, 
among the soft folds of flesh, has an unusually sooth- 
ing effect on irritations, easing the delicate nervous 
system and promoting perfect rest. Next time baby 
frets, or is wakeful, be sure to try Johnson's. 


Two cans of Johnson's in one house are not too 
many. The square can is handy to use; the purity 
and fragrance appeal to the entire family. 
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Closely allied with the 
Practice of Medicine is the 
Preparation of Medicine. Your 
druggist, like your Family Phy- 
sician and Nurse, provides the 
community with a service it 
could not well do without. 
In visiting the Drugstore when 
you need anything it has to 
offer, you protect yourself in 
two ways: 

By supporting a Protec- 
tive Institution. 

By securing merchandise 
guaranteed by your Druggist’s 
scientific knowledge. 
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HAT should baby eat? What will 
baby eat? Those two questions 
confront a mother as soon as her 


baby has been taken from an ex- 
clusive milk diet. The question as to what 
the child should eat is not a difficult one to 
answer, but there are many mothers who 
find that at an amazingly early age their 
babies are displaying their own likes and 
dislikes with regard to food. Bad food 
habits never should be established. Once 
they have been started, they are difficult to 
control; but even the worst cases will yield 
to the proper measures. The reasons why 
children will not eat properly are many. 
Some of them are the 
fault of the mother and 
some the fault of the 
child. 

The problems that sa 
come to me in letters 
and which all doctors 
meet in their private 
practices are usually 
something like this: 

The mother states that 
her child of two or 
three years is finicky 
about its food, will eat 
only certain things, is not hungry at meal 
times, absolutely refuses some kinds of 
food, wants nothing to eat but will drink 
milk or is hungry between meals but not at 
meal times. In other words, it is pretty 
much the same story of the child who 
seems to have lost its appetite for plain, 
wholesome food, who has to be coaxed to 
eat by all sorts of bribes. 

My personal experience has convinced 
me that the child who will not eat prop- 
erly is more apt to be found in well-to-do 
families than among those of the very 
poor. Children who are pampered, over- 
cared for and over-indulged often suffer 
seriously from undernourishment, whereas 
children whose tastes have not been so 
constantly catered to will frequently get 
the best value from their food, even though 
the food itself may not be all that could 
be desired. 


WHY WON'T HE? 

Before we consider how we must deal 
with the child who will not eat, we must 
hunt out the causes. Lack of appetite is 
often caused by the on- 
set of an acute illness 
or is evident during the 
illness. Such a loss of 
appetite, however, is al- 
most always sudden in 
its occurrence and the 
cause is known within 
a day or two. There is 
also a lack of appetite 
which is due to a con- 
tinued state of poor 
health and which may 
be caused by general 
lack of hygienic surroundings. 


A child who 
lives in a room without proper ventilation, 
who does not play enough out of doors and 
get enough wholesome exercise, almost al- 


ways has a poor appetite. When the 
amount of food is not sufficient to give 
proper nourishment, the result is often 
shown in listlessness, headaches, and lack of 
inclination to play. In such cases, the first 
thing to be done is to see that the child’s 
surroundings are wholesome, that the bed- 
room windows are opened wide at night 
and that practically the whole day is spent 
in normal play and exercise in the open air. 

There are other cases where loss of ap- 
petite is caused by some definite physical 
defect such as the presence of adenoids or 
enlarged tonsils which obstruct the nasal 
passages so that the child is unable to 
breathe fully and completely. Chronic con- 
stipation is a common cause of lack of ap- 
petite, while decayed teeth and aching teeth 
will make the child not only timid about 
eating, but will cause it to swallow its 
food without going through the proper 
amount ef chewing, thus leading to indi- 
gestion and consequent lack of any desire 
for food. These cases are not so difficult 
to deal with. Children who will not eat, 
always should have their surroundings care- 
fully investigated and errors of hygiene cor- 
rected. Whenever possible, they should be 
given a thorough examination by a doctor 
to see if there is any physical abnormality 
which might cause the loss of appetite. 





Every Mother—Every Baby 


By S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H. 


The great majority of cases, however, 
where children are finicky about their food 
or refuse to eat altogether are simply the 
result of bad training or over-indulgence. 
The difficulty may vary from a merely ca- 
pricious appetite, where the child refuses to 
eat certain articles of food, to instances 
where it will refuse to eat any part of a 
meal. It is here that the mother can effect 
a cure. 

Generally speaking, any normal child 
should be able to eat any kind of whole- 
some food. There are certain exceptions to 
this rule, however. Some children do have 
an extreme distaste for one or two kinds of 
food, and when it is clearly evident that 
the child refuses any food because of an 
active dislike, its use should not be urged. 
There are also instances where children 
have a peculiar intolerance for certain kinds 
of food. Some children cannot eat eggs or 
berries of certain kinds or fish without 
being actually ill. Usually the illness takes 
the form of an eruption all over 
the body, resembling urticaria or 
hives. Sometimes there is acute 
diarrhea. If it is found that any 
special article of food causes such 
an acute illness in a child, it 
should not be used again except 
under the advice of a physician. 

Instances are not uncommon 
where babies are fed exclusively 
on milk for too long a time. 
Affer the first nine months, there 
should be other foods added to 
the diet; first, foods like coddled 
eggs, cereal gruels, dry bread, beef juice and 
the mealy part of a baked or boiled potato. 
Later a more generous diet suited to the 
age of the child should be given. 
From twelve to eighteen months 
the child should have at least one 
quart of milk a day. 

From eighteen months to six 
years one and a half pints of 
milk a day is sufficient. If the 
child takes any more than this it 
is apt to lose its appetite for 
other foods; and while milk is a 
complete food in itself, it does 
not supply all of the bodily needs. 
The child will rely exclusively 
upon it, refuse to eat other food 
and is very likely to become ill-nourished, 

The class of cases mentioned above are 
usually not difficult to deal with. The 
cause can readily be found and the methods * 
to be used are obvious. The real problem 
which mothers have to meet is that of the 
finicky child who will not eat plain, nour- 
ishing food, but craves sweets or requires 
to have its appetite stimulated. Such chil- 
dren commonly eat between 
meals, have candy when they 
wish it and frequently are given 
four or five small meals a day 
because they eat so little at the 
regular meal times. The question 
of how to bring such children 
back to the normal routine of 
life really is not a medical one, 
but depends upon the mother. 


A FIRM HAND 

The first thing to be done is 
to establish proper food habits. 
The mother must fix firmly in her mind the 
fact that she must not waver in her pur 
pose for one moment, she must persist until 
she has accomplished her object. 
There is absolutely no danger for 
the ordinary child who is not ill 
if 1t goes without food for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
Appetite is a normal condition 
and every child will eat as soon 
as it becomes hungry. 

First of all, the meals must be 
regular. After the child is two 
years old, three meals a day are 
enough unless the meals are so 
light that an extra lunch in the 
middle of the afternoon or at 
night does not interfere with the proper ap- 
petite at meal times. In the morning, the 
child should have a _ wholesome, plain 


- 


} ANY questions about keeping 
M baby healthy, happy and 
normal will be gladly answered 
by Dr. Baker. Do not ask her 
to prescribe. That cannot be 
done at a distance. But don’t 
hesitate to ask advice. Send 
stamped envelope, and address 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 

















Director, Bureau Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NOT EAT 











breakfast placed before it. Care must be 
taken to see that the food is appetizing 
and served in a way to attract the normal 
appetite. This does not mean that there 
should be any undue display, but every- 
thing should be neat and clean and decently 
served. There never should be too much 
food served at one time. 

If cereal is to be used, it is better to 
have it placed in a large dish and served in 
fairly small amounts on individual dishes. 
The same may be said of meats or vege- 
tables, but the total amount that is given 
the child should be sufficient for its age. 

There should be no coaxing to eat. In 
fact, the best method is to have the whole 
family deliberately ignore the child and pay 
no attention to whether it is eating or not. 
If it refuses its food, that fact should cause 
no comment whatever. 


THE ROUTINE 

During the morning, however, when the 
child asks for extra food, it must be refused 
and the child should have nothing at all 
until it is time for the noonday meal. At 
that time a simple dinner shouid be pre- 
pared. If the child still refuses to eat, no 
further notice should be taken of the mat- 
ter, and at supper time the same routine 
should be followed. If the child goes with- 
out food entirely during the first day, there 
is hardly a chance in the world that it will 
refuse it the second day, and usually one 
twenty-four- or forty-eight-hour period is 
all that is necessary to make a success of 
the plan, but there must be no letting down 
of the bars afterward. Once the habit of 
three regular meals a day has been estab- 
lished as the proper basis, nothing should 
be permitted to inter- 
fere with this routine. 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
TO EAT 
The rules for teach- 
ing children to eat are 
simple, but they must 
be adhered to abso- 
lutely. 
1st.—The meals must 
be attractive. No child 
should be asked to sit 
down to a slovenly ta- 
\ ble or a badly prepared 
meal. 
\ 2nd.—The meals 
4 must be regular. Break- 
fast, dinner and supper 
must be at exactly 
the same time each day. If this is impos- 
sible for the rest of the family, it should be 
made possible for the chil 
3rd.—The food that the child ought to 
eat should be placed before it. There should 
be no comment whatever upon whether or 
not the child eats this food, 
4th—There must be no eating between 
meals. 
5th—Candy should not be allowed ex- 
cept after a good meal has been eaten, when 
it may be given as a dessert after the prin- 
cipal meal of the day. 
6th—The food should be varied. Chil- 
dren dislike monotony in food, even more 
than adults do. 
7th—The child should not be required 
to eat any food which it actually dislikes, 
but before this is determined, a trial should 
be made. 
8th. — No child 
should ever be allowed 
to eat any food which 
makes it ill. 
%th—From two to 
six years of age one 
and a half pints of milk 
a day is sufficient. Part 
of this should be given 
plain and part in the 
form of cocoa, milk 
soups, custards, ice- 
cream, junkets, or 
cooked with vegetables. 
10th.—The mother must remember that 
upon her, not upon the child, depends the 
success or failure of the effort to establish 
proper food habits, and she must remember 
first, last and all the time, that if the cause 
of the loss of appetite is ill health, the con- 
dition must be treated, but if the child is 
in normal health it will make no difference 
if it goes without food one or two days, 
and that as soon as it is hungry, Nature 
will assert itself and the child will eat. 
Regular meals for children of the right 
kind of food are the foundation of that 
good digestion which is one of the most 
valuable gifts a mother can give her child— 
a gift that, providing he takes reasonable 
care of it himself, he can carry with him 
through life. 
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Mothers— 


Ge 
Waist Union Suits 


are the most practical 

and comfortabie under- 

garments for winter. 
Waist, pants and shirt 
are all in one warm, 
snugly-fitting gar- 
ment. Made of soft, 
elastic yarns, smooth 
at the seams, with but- 
tons that stay on, and 
buttonholes that will 
not tear out. Sus- 
pender-like tapes carry 
weight of attached 
clothing from shoul- 
ders. 


They combine comfort 
for children and eco- 
nomy for Mothers. 
“The wear is always 
there in ‘(WW Knit 
Underwear.” 


ope GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


Also include warm, comfy 
*“M" Infants’ Shirts and 
“M" Diaper Supporting 
Bands for babies, and ‘““AA” 
Knit Waists for children 
to sixteen years. 

Look for the red “M" in the 
wreath, when you shop for 


children’s underwear. You'll! 
find it at good dry goods stores. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 


Minneapoiis, Minn. 
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‘ GUARANTEED SUNFAST |b 
. 
, . ck Seale + s 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
, OUR sunny windows arenolongera problem {\J 
5 —with Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies. 8 
With them you can carry out the most exquisite ' 
color schemes without the slightest misgiving as 
c to the permanency of the colors, MJ 
4 . iF , ‘ HY 
s GUARANTEE Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies in every N 
“These goods are Color and weave, from sheerest casement cloths to 
Groersss abso heavy hangings, are guaranteed absolutely sunfast 
> color changes from and tubfast, M 
1 exposure to the sun : M 
Pil light or from wash It is not enough to merely ask for Sunfast Draper- N 
4 ing, the merchant is ae b x A . a 
hereby authorized to  1€8, be sure you specify Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
veplnce them jeith Draperies, and insist upon seeing the Orinoka tag 
; the purchase pric attached to every bolt, with the Orinoka guarantee. N 
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Hair Seems Twice as ‘Abuiiens 


After a “Danderine” 
lustre and wondrous beauty, 
plentiful. 


massage, 


your hair takes on new life, 


appearing twice as heavy and 
Each hair seems to fluff and thicken at once. 


Danderine is “Beauty-Tonic” 





Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, neg- 
lected. You, too, want lots of long, strong hair, radiant 
with life, and glistening with beauty. 


A 35-cent bottle of 
scalp, 
“heautv-tonic” 


delightf 


gives to thin, 


checks dandruff and falling hair. 
dull, 


ul “Danderine” freshens your 
This stimulating 


fading hair that youthful 


brightness and abundant thicknes s— All Drug Counters! 


High School Course 


in Two Years Far 
home, in 
e time. 
Here ts complete and olapiibied high | achool course that you 
can finish in two years. all college entran. equire 
ments. Prepared ca Sending = - 55 of the faculties of 
universities and ac te opportunity 
ome for booklet one "} Toll partic valere. ‘~*~ obligatioos what 
tite today—NOW. 





ott SCHOOL OF Connesroupence 
HICAGO, U.S.A. 
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FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled player of 
piano or organat quarter usual cost. Itshows 
why one sence with a> expert is worth » 
dozen other lessons. Dr. Quinn's famou 

Written Me ned neludes all of the many im 
portant modern lnpre wrements inteaching musi 





irings right to yours nome the great advantages onservatory study. For 
et players Endorsed by great artists. Suwecessful 
craduates ev had. Scientitic, yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. 


All music tree. Dip! Write today for free book 
Quine Conservatory , StuadieE-10, 598 Columbia Road, Boston,24, Mass 


POEMS WANTE for publication. Cash 


paid for those available, 
Send one short poem today for free examination 


IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St., Suite 213, CHICAGO 
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Big Rich 
[Continued from page 58] 


horse. “Let’s get off an’ just rest—that’s 
all I want.” He stretched himself at full 
length on the ground. “Gosh! Aijn’t it 
peaceful an’ quiet out here?” 

Lydia sat beside him. The sun had 
gone, leaving the sky pale turquoise and 
gold, with the vague white crescent of a 
moon. The house was just over the rise 
but, they might have been far out on the 
prairie. All about them, it rolled dun-col 
ored and placid, to the level horizon. 

“Do you reckon the children’ll be all 
right ?” she asked. “I told Sister to ring the 
big bell if anything happened.” 

“Oh, sure, they’re all right!” he an- 
swered. “Can’t you forget about ’em for a 
little? J need you now. Seems like this is 
the first time you an’ me’s been alone for 
years,’ mused Monty. 

“I reckon it is.” 

“Well, it'll be like this a heap from now 
on,” he exulted. “The first thing I aim for 
us to do is get a nurse for the kids.” 

“A nurse!” Lydia hadn’t thought of 


that. 
“Sure! An’ two or three other servants! 
Lord, Mother! Just think—you’ll never 


have to turn your hand again. I can 
just see you with your hair curled an’ fine 
dresses on!” He felt for her hand and 
squeezed it violently. 

She drew it away and suddenly hid her 
face on her drawn-up knees. Monty opened 
his eyes, and his face melted into panicky 
solicitude. Lydia mever cried! “Why, 
Liddy! what on earth’s the matter?” He 
sat up and put his arms about her, clumsily 
patting her back. 

Her breath came quiveringly. “Tell 
me,” implored Monty. “You ain’t happy 
about the money—is that it ?” 

She nodded. 

“My God!” His arms fell to his sides 
in sheer stupefaction. “I can’t understand 
you to save me! You're all tired out or 
you couldn’t take it like this. Why, just 
think—here we’re—” He trailed off into 
mute bewilderment 

Lydia lifted her head but did not look 
at him. Drawing a little away, she began 
prodding the ground with a piece of 
broomweed. Her mouth worked. With her 
wet eyelashes black against her cheeks, her 
face held an appeal that was more than 
beauty. A tremor crossed Monty’s as he 
looked at her. 

“IT can’t understand—” he repeated as 
though half to himself. “But then I never 
did rightly understand you—you're too far 
above me.” He gave a queer, embarrassed 
laugh and looked off to the fading West. 

She faced him quickly, surprise blotting 
every other emotion from her face. “Why, 
Monty!” her voice was tremulous, “don’t 
say such a ar So 

“You are!” he re peated, a painful blush 
dyeing his forehead. “I never understood 
how you come to marry me—you educated, 
a school teacher! I’m—I’m—so ignorant!” 

“Don’t!” cried Lydia, as though some- 
thing had hurt her. 

“T feel it now more’n ever,” he went on 
stubborniy. “If it wasn’t for you, I’d be 
plumb scared!” 

Something leaped in her breast but as 
quickly subsided, afraid to trust the hope 
his words suggested. 

“You could ’a’ had your pick of all 
them fellers ‘round Quitaque—an’ you took 
me! I’ve—I’ve never got done thankin’ 
you. . . .  There’s no woman on earth 
like you. An’ now—” with a gulp of re- 
lief, he got back on solid ground—“now 
luck’s come—an’ a chanst of us bein’ big 
rich, I can make it up to you! Just think 
of it, Liddy, you can have everything you 
want !” 

He turned to her and for a moment was 
silent. There was the soft sound of their 
horses, cropping grass. The prairie wind 
brushed lightly past them. 

“You look like a girl this evenin’, 
Mother.” His eyes and the huskiness of 
his voice said all the dear, tremendous 
things he could not put into words. 

Something gripped at Lydia’s heart. 
She took hold of his hand and carried it to 
her face. Had she wronged him? In her 
weariness, failed to gage the depth of his 
affection—failed to understand him? He 
measured wealth by what it would do for 
her—not a thought for himself. He was 
different from those other men; there was 
something grand in his simplicity. Like 
automatons, driven by toil, they had moved 
along side by side, never stopping to look 
in one another’s hearts. Monty’s was in- 
finitely stouter than hers: he’d never dream 
of dodging Fate 

“Oh, Liddy!” he said, 
face, “life’s bein’ awful good to us! 
you see it that way?” 

“Is it, Monty?” She spoke with des- 
perate earnestness, her inmost being plead- 
ing to be fully convinced. 

“Why, sure!” he cried buoyantly. “That 
idea of yourn about riches makin’ us un- 
happy is all foolishness!” 

Only the ghost of her fear looked at him 
out of enigmatic eyes. “Maybe so,” she 
granted, “maybe so, Monty.” 
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Yesterday’s Rebels | 


[Continued from page 17] 


innocence of a female,” wrote a certain 
author of Advice jor Females. But when, 
about 1770, a few women of family and 
social position began to demand knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, the bars against read- 
ing and writing went down. 

“It is the part of every female to spell 
correctly,” their worried male advisers told 
them, “and to read selected books. But be- 
ware of disgusting men by presuming to a 
knowledge of subjects, which the female 
brain cannot grasp. 

The hostility to higher education for | 
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women continued until the 1860's, when 
the “shocking” demands of the “shameless 
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FASHIONED HOSE | Revolution’s first. demands and—can 
one realize it today?—most bitterly op- | 
| posed, was “clubs for women!” Fifty years 

There are hundreds of differ- | ago women’s clubs were new things in the 

world, and were actually looked upon as 

| dangerous to the family, the home, mar- | 
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women had borne the brunt of the struggle. 
Revolution followed closely the growth 
of the Sorosis idea; it urged the forming of 
like clubs everywhere, with the club-houses 
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bian Exposition, this dream became reality. 
And so ready were women, in 1870, for 
| banding together, that the “club fight” 
| strangely enough, considering its impor- 
tance, was a short-lived one; women’s clubs 
ope: multiplied incredibly; within a decade the 
beginnings of women’s professional clubs 
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changed the whole current of the woman 
movement. It was no longer made up of | 
sad martyrs ready to die for their cause, | 
but of happy women eager to live for it. 
They had wept alone, but when they began 
to laugh, the old tottering walls that had 
held them back from education, the pro- 
fessions, the vote, business and even work, 
began to fall. Before their laughing daugh- 
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IF “Makes Cooking Easy” 
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All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
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lost its hold in argument. Few facts could 
be more significant and better worth con- 
sideration both as a support and an encour- 
aging stimulus. Through the new duties and 
responsibilities women have learned to as- 
sume, there has evolved, as a result, a crea- 
ture of a new order 

To begin with woman has largely ceased 
to be an amateur and a sentimentalist, and 
she has also largely ceased to be regarded 
as either one or the other or both, as the 
natural and inescapable result of her sex 
Such paid work as she undertakes to per- 
form is not approached in the tremulous 
hope that incompetence and inexactness 
will be overlooked “in a woman,” because a 
woman called upon to be self-supporting 
must necessarily be regarded as an un- 
natural and pathetic object. 

Women have begun to support them 
selves as a matter of decency and prefer 
ence—from which has evolved the fact 
that they have ceased to marry merely to 
have “someone to provide for them.” 

It must be admitted that even in her 
most “homaged” past, this state of things 
was not altogether infrequently figurative— 
but that the figure is losing its easy use- 
fulness in argument has a significance not 
to be lost sight of. Women are less figura- 
tive and more a factor to be considered in 
both common and uncommon events. Af- 
fairs of state and political movements are 
no longer dark mysteries to every well con- 
ducted female 

Coming into competition with men, in 
her search for means of self-support, the 
woman whose portion it was to retain her 
despairing hold upon hope by studying 
more “to please” has found it incumbent 
upon her to supply herself—among other 
working tools—with men’s logic, men’s re- 
straint, and men’s knowledge of the neces- 
sary ignoring, in the workaday world, of 
the personal influence which is a matter of 
gender. Beauty and gender still exist, but 
they are no longer the sole feminine work- 
ing assets. 

Upon the whole, I think my personal 
conclusion is that the most important lesson 
the last fifty years has taught woman is not 
only the possibility of self-control but its 
power and its enormous working value. It 
is true that this has been the trend of de- 
velopment in the entire race, male as well 
as female. But women may be said to have 
learned more of this particular force be- 
cause they had really more to learn, and 
they confronted it in the mass as a new 
necessity. Self-control had not been de 
manded of them before. If a woman were 
hurt it was naturally expected of her that 
she would cry—if she were angry, it was 
expected that she would make womanish 
noises and pour forth diffuse feminine re- 
proaches and reiterations—if she were in 
peril, men must take charge of her. 

But the hour came when the fictional 
heroine ceased to swoon because it dawned 
upon women themselves that weeping fe- 
males were a bore. Perhaps personal vanity 
first gave the hint to some woman who was 
clever enough to reflect upon what she saw 
and to draw conclusions. When she be- 
gan to discuss her point of view with 
other women in private, the missionary 
work was probably initiated. As a result 
of this there crept into fiction the heroine 
who met irate argument with cool logic; 
who, if she found herself upon a sinking 
ship applied herself to giving help to others 
instead of waiting for the hero to bear her 
“lovely corpse-like form” to safety. 





When ivory shoulders, exquisite sensi- 
bility and sobs “went out;” when plain 
little Charlotte Bronté on her Yorkshire 


moors was driven to the departure of pre- 
senting to the literary world in Jane Eyre, 
a heroine as plain as herself; and when 
Jane Austen audaciously brought forth in 
Caroline Bennett a young female who de- 
pended neither on polished marble nor 
“melting orbs”—both of these creators of 
type builded far better than they knew in 
the future interests of women. 

One might say they “began it” 
daring suggestion that more than a mere 
collection of adulatory descriptive ad- 
jectives was required in the making of a 
woman worth reading about. Fashions in 
character and method are curiously set by 
fiction and one may always be grateful for 
the appearance of a being worthy of form- 
ing an ideal even in the ordinary mind. 
Man is an imitative creature—not less so 
than woman. Who knows but that Caro- 
line Bennett was the unconscious moulder 
of the women who have discovered that the 
world supplies workmen’s tools and a place 
somewhere in its “shop” for all who are 
clear-headed and efficient workmen—with 
out distinction of sex 

Without doubt, the fifty years have re 
vealed new light, new powers, new rea 
soning and results undreamed of in the cen 
turies past. One is led to wish that one 
might look on at the next fifty—and the 
next—and the next! Half-centuries are in- 
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Bring back the loveli- 
Y ness that old-scarred piece 
of furniture had when new— 
A can of Fixall will do it and 
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“O, Wanderer from afar! O, most de- 
voted Youseff! Many weary miles have 
you traveled, many hardships overcome to 
grace the wedding and your reward shall 
be in full measure to your deserts! In the 
kanisah you shall be first up the aisle; at 
the wedding-feast you shall sit by the arus; 
your coat shall be flecked with gold; your 
mouth shall be stuffed with sweetmeats 
How could I have been so stupid as to have 
had the wedding without you!” 

The poor Youseff did not know what to 
make of all this and tried to tear himself 
loose from Paul’s big hands 

Slowly it dawned upon Youseff—his 
wife, freed from him, garbed in costliest 
raiments, her head upon another's breast, 
her arms around another’s neck, rose up 
before him. The inconstancy of woman! 
Then the helplessness of his position smote 
him. Had not his desertion given her just 
cause to throw him aside? The little man’s 
eyes filled with tears and he sank into a 
chair and buried his head in his arms 

Now Khawadja Paul was not a cruel 
man; he repented somewhat of his brutal 
taunts and mockings. Never before had he 
seen the Wandering One so forlorn and 
crushed. So he withdrew, saying in more 
gentle tones that it would be best for You- 
seff that he go far away so that the Street 
might not know of his return and jeer. 

During all of this Allya had been silent 
Her soul was troubled at what Paul had 
done. She started to follow her husband's 
beckon; then of a sudden, she hurried to 
the spot where the crumpled Youseff sat 
moaning; quietly and quickly she pressed 
something in his hand, whispered directions 
in his ear and bustled Youseff out. 

Some three hours later, a bedraggled 
figure limped through the snow; wearily 
climbed the hill and, shivering with cold 
and trepidatiop, gave a timid knock upon 
the door. The other Youseff was working 
late and had not yet returned. Within, a 
new, radiant Cit Farida was preening her- 
self in her wedding-gown of mustard yel- 
low and toying the sapphire-dotted pea- 
cock fan that she was to carry on her 
wedding-day. In her hair were silver 
combs of filigree work such as the Yemi- 
nites make, and on her finger a diamond 
ring. There was something about the knock 
that set her heart to beating wildly. She 
rushed to the door, threw it open and 
Youseff with blinking eyes, dazed by the 
light and splendor, lurched into the room 
In a moment, her arms were around him 
and she was pressing him to her breast, 
heedless of the water drops that mingled 
with her tears and trickled down on her 
wedding finery. Then of a sudden came 
the realization that this was no longer her 
Youseff; abashed, she shrank from him. 
Youseff understood this; sadly he reached 
for his dripping hat and started for the 
door. 

“Ah! the Almighty has dealt harshly 
with me! I shall give myself up and go to 
prison and you may have the other!” 

This was quite too much for Cit 
Farida; to see him crushed in this fashion, 
to think of him forever effaced, made her 
heart almost halt in its beating. Where 
before was heroism quite equal to this? In 
a moment her encircling arms were staying 
him. 

“No, habity mine! I won’t have the 
other Youseff! I won’t have his diamond 
or his dresses or his other presents! See, 
my eyes delight, I still have the forget-me- 
not pin you gave me.” Sure enough, with 
all her finery, Farida still wore his simple 
little pin! 

The Wandering One glowed to think 
that there still was hope. “You mean you 
will not marry this heart bandit ?” he asked. 

“Surely not! The Abiding One is a 
good man, and he scatters presents freely, 
but is it your fault that the Divine has put 
a zebra in your inside? And it is not like 
you were dead; then, maybe another man 
might fill my eyes. When we were mar- 
ried, what did Father John say? Until we 
were parted in death. 

For a moment Youseff’s face glowed 
like the lamp on the table; but only for a 
moment. Then it took on a sad and woe- 
begone air. 

“No, Farida. They will never allow it 
—the neighbors, my accursed cousin and 
this monster Paul! I must run away.” 

This was true; Cit Farida knew that 
the old Youseff could not stand before the 
wrath of the vengeful Paul; and as for 
herself, she must in the end succumb before 
the persistence of the second Youseff, and 
before her was the picture of the friends 
and kinsmen. Truly, there was no hope! 
Gone was her dream of a precarious life 
with her Youseff. The Evil One had con- 
demned her to the peaceful and comfort- 
able life! A wail of anguish started some- 
where low, surged up; yet before it reached 
her lips it was checked by an inspiration— 
a plan, daring but simple. 

“My Youseff, no one knows better than 
you about running away. Why can’t we 
tun away together?” 

[Continued on page 80] 
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Only time for 


» Grape-Nuts 


—that sturdy appetizing 
cereal,always ready, 
always satisfying. 
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is finer or better than imported 
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OLIVE OIL | pF tia splendid body-builder for 
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ouMotor far With 


O Complexion 


‘THE gorgeous robe of nature, softened by the Autumnal haze 


which hangs o’er vale and valley, lures you outdoors. Before you 
go, apply D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream to protect your complexion 
and keep your skin soft and fair. 


Though you drive fast and far, neither roughening winds, biting dust nor 
burning sun mar your fair face when D.&R. Perfect Cold Cream 1s used. 


“ec 


Fair motorists find this ‘‘perfect’’ toilet requisite un- 
equaled as an after motoring clean-up to enhance the 
healthful glow from outdoor exercise, comfort and 
soothe the tender tissues, cleanse the pores and bring to 
beauty an alluring loveliness at eventide. In tubes and 
jars, 12c to $1.65. FREE—Trial size tube of Perfect 
Cold Cream sent with our compliments. Address: Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell Devt. 1313, D & R Bldg., New York. 


, ’ Pauutl! —— Ramspeis 
DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS. gz 
PERFECT COLD CREAM i ae 
The Kind That Keeps areCT J: 


yh A 
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An Actual Letter to the Woman’ 
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‘Peggy’ 
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Institute from Pegsy Herself 


Glen Cove, N.Y. 
June 21, 1920. 


Woman's Institute, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dear Friends: 


college 
Among the characters in your oot deny tia are pear Fin 4 
‘ to take r 
i ss well enough ne 
gies ee opens case oe felt that her daughter oe oe teal 
me gt | ea te who wanted to gfe te og cage = cae 
aa a hae t ders, en eg / 
ther's shoul , i 
es sp — Fits Mgnt Ay but’ no clothes to take along 
or a 


her 
But do you know "Peggy", who is about yy oon toe hae om 
cond seeabes anniversary on Bob's pe 8 ae Ph Piacente a 
o1 i p ively short Dp : ple nna 
a thee ate ana nt aatne tt once", but with present living P 
zerie 
es — cannot afford ready-made things 
9 1 


he never could make any- 
hated to sew because s if sate ons 
d cotince aeties did it so quickly and so well! 
thing an 
could sew now! 


we 
She and Bob are going “on their ae ea te 
a n e 
their friends call a f-her appear 
but gp leg 8 = Ra not want Bob to be ashamed o P 
social affa ? 
ance, 


the 
tetogether of all 
s to be a party - a ge gg Sins db sae 
wae Gee ane dempening influence pf ge Sel nr — 
oe a uestion of clothes. She simply — eg A. ge 
pee Pw a dhyvaod. nd her other frocks were "in rag e gee A 
pean 0 a made over or used in new dresses, 
could probably paint 
far away and dressmakers p ' : 
n 
It was then while looking over the — pees +1 aR 
i d wondering why such simple things ae Sie nongponrc 
<2 oe. Gon Peggy chanced to read a sag Seca coo Een, 
to make tte : 
f miracles me ot ee 
ino ie ogg Sag. eek of Happiness" and the result wa 
She wrote 
a fairy ‘ale. 





* e told 
"To be so clearly and simply nenmeee prt gt he 
but envious group of girls at peg Wie ce Ke 
: ee ante s and not have them look the — teah ab ahinend a 
~ fog ont using -a good part of your ol ee Toe 
a. Cray know you won't believe me when I ee 
~+ gt lh cong A French Shoppe had on display last w 
the s 


*e Institute, 
true, dear Woman to 
t only was all this Def  nge 
bro eg 3 Sanath she hoped to mg rood wets Po Al 
os ine yea oa growing twice as fast now tha 
end o ey 
her own clothes. 


but merely wish to 
ttempt to write this up, Magee EES 
: rv ae tee predicament in which cree tee ws ates ip 
) a Boy RS. raged or three years, found ourselves, no sae Se 
come ap Resantbes There must be more in such trou 
that was e 
like to know the way out. 





Very truly yours, 


Saag | 
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the current styles at almost 


to learn. More than 65,000 
town and country, in all ¢ 


09,000 Others Have Found The Way Out 


The Woman’s Institute has developed a wonder- 


ful method of teaching dressmaking by which you 
can learn easily and quickly, 


own home, to make distinct 


ages have proved by the garments they have made 
and the dollars they hav 


€ saved the success of the 
in spare time, in your Institute’s method. 


ive, becoming clothes The training is so complete that you can take up 
for yourself, your family and others. dressmaking as a Profession and sew for your 
This new plan is so simple 


you Start making gar- _ friends, Secure a position or have a shop of your 
ments at once, so thorough that without Previous own. Hundreds of ambitious women and girls 


experience you acquire in a few mopths the skill of have Successfully established themselves in busi- 
& professional dressmaker. hess through their | 


nstitute courses and now have 
Dress Better at One-Third the Cost splendid incomes. 


You can save two-thirds of the money you now Send Today For “Dressmaking Made Easy” 
spend for clothes, or have three times as many to let another day pass without 


dresses by learning to make them yourself. You t this new plan, Simply send 
the coupon below o 


t a letter or postal for a copy of 
ke over garments of the Institute’s handsome 64-page illustrated book, 
» charming dresses in “Dressmaking Made Easy.”” Your mere request 
no cost at all. will not obligate you in any way, but it will bring 
There is not the slightest doubt about yourability - you—free ~by return mail the full story of how 

women and girls in city, 


you can dress better at less cost or prepare for suc- 
ircumstances and of all cess in the dressmaking profession. 














SESSA, 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 3-K Scranton, Penna, 
Please send me one of the subject marked below : 


your booklets and teli me how I can learn 
Home Dressmaking ~ Millinery “ Cooking 


| Professjonal Dressmaking 
Name 




















(Please Specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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Neckpieces i 


9673 
For Ladies 
and Misses 


ViwB “Ti y i Paris Shows Variety in the Sources of Inspiration 


Which Influence the Present Mode 


Mon cher Editeur:— 

ARIS has always been known for its individuality but now more than 
ever does Paris emphasize individuality in dress. So varied are the 
fashions here that one has but to select the most becoming and she is 
well dressed. 

A quick glance conveys the idea that long straight lines only are 
being shown, but upon closer scrutiny bouffant effects are revealed, so in the 
minority however, that it is quite safe to say the straight silhouette is the fa- 
vored one. In dance frocks for young girls one feels a tendency toward the 
bouffant and it must be said that these models are quaintly charming in 
their reflection of the 1830 period. One very young person who impressed me 
most favorably wore one of these frocks developed in net and taffeta. The 

very full skirt made of ruffles and ruffles of this sheer ma- 
terial stood out like a hoop skirt. The bodice of taffeta 
was snug and little panniers gave a chic finish to this frock. 
Black is the favorite color of the Parisienne. All summer 
and early fall, at the races, at tea and even for sports wear 
Nasheieons P \ the ultra smart woman was seen in black. Black crépe de 
9673 Chine afternoon dresses are made on straight lines, the 
For Ladies and Misses skirts many times in harem eifect. Black taffeta is sometimes 
: relieved with a touch of color about the throat and on the 
sleeves. 

Embroidery is used extensively and reflects the Egyptian, 
Indian, Turkish and Balkan influence. Great care must be 
exercised in the application of these designs to prevent any 

effect which might tend toward the bizarre. 








Je vous prie, cher ami, de recevoir l'expression de mes 
meilleurs souhaits. 


Basque 9678 
For 34-44 bust 


Coat 9708 Dress 9687 
For 34-46 bust For 34-46 bust 


No. 9708, Lapres’ Drrectorre Coat; convertible col- | No. 9677, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 to 46 bust. 
car. Designed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 3% 36 requires 34 yards of 48-inch and % yard of 36- 
yards of 54-inch material and 4% yards of 36-inch inch contrasting. Width, 25¢ yards. A simple smart 
lining. motif trims this frock. Design No. 1044. 


No. 9673, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 9687, Lapres’ Dress. De- 

NecKpreces. Scarf, View A, and a signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 

Collar, View B, require 4 yard | A hy requires 344 yards of 54-inch 

of 48-inch material each. Ll UL material and 5 yard of 36-inch 
hR | contrasting. Width, 14 yards. 

No. 9678, Lapres’ BaAsQuE; }- 

kimono sleeves. Designed for 

34 to 44 bust. 36 requires 1% 

yards of 44-inch material. The 

basque blouse is a universal fa- 

vorite. This one is an unusual 

interpretation. 9673 9678 9708 0687 


No. 9699, Lapres’ Dress. De- 


fectively trimmed with braid, For 34-46 bust For 34-46 bust 


signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch ma- 
Lit terial. Width, 154 yards. Et- Dress 9677 Dress 9699 
9699 Design No. 993, Embroidery Design No. 1044 Embroidery Design No. 993 


9677 
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Smart Autumn Models Which Are Highly 
~ Favored by Fashion 
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Dress 9616 
For 34-46 bust 











Dress 9565 ‘ Dress 9608 





For 34-46 bust For 34-46 bust 
0565. 1. s’ Dress ) 0. 9608 Es’ Dress Ye- t 5 ’ ; 
No , , am ~ I ¥ - , 7 ‘ _ : pong xs ; ~ No. 9541, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 
“l . ) Sig “ 4 s 4 . / 
signec 4 5 4 ry is aa - — =, od ; Se inch 34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 34% yards 
lires ‘ so a S L298 ards -inc i i Q 
aie wal 46 seek el ABtnch  motthl With. meh sage +P Se ee ee eee 
: H : ateris , S% vards . . o 2 
erlal and Yg Yi o ( eria 1dth, 1y¥8 yare For 34-46 bust 40-inch contrasting. Width, i5< yards. 


contrasting. Width, 15¢ yards 


No. 9575, Laptes’ Dress. De- 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch 
satin and 1 yards of 40-inch 
georgette. Width at lower edge Dress 9575 
is 15g yards. For 34-46 bust 











No. 9616, Laptes’ 
Dress. Designed for 
34 to 46 bust. 36 
requires 25¢ yards 
of 54-inch materia! 
Width, 1!4 yards. 


Dress 9618 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9618, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 
to 46 bust. 36 requires 3 yards of 54-inch 
material and 1 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
Width, 134 yards. 








No. 9615, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 
to 46 bust. 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch for waist and skirt and 23% yards of 
40-inch for collar, vest and tunic. Width, 
1% yards 


e 


Dress 9572 
For 34-46 bust 





Dress 9679 


For 34-46 bust No. 9617, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 


to 46 bust. 36 requires 37g yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, 15¢ yards 


No. 9572, Lapies’ Dress. Designed for 34 
to 46 bust. 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material and 5 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Width, 1% yards. 


| No. 9679, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 
fy Vd | to 46 bust. 36 requires 234 yards of 54- 

Pu pu U YY _p Dress 9615 inch material and 34 yard of 36-inch con- Dress 9617 tea ~ \ 

9565 9608 9575 9541 %16 - 1 4-46 bust trasting. Width, 174 yards For 34-46 bust 9679 9615 9618 9617 9572 
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Approved Styles Which Are Smart and Practical 


Expressing the Latest Mode 








Dress 9684 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9684, Lapres’ Dress. Designed 
for 34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. The width 


around the lower edge is 2% yards. Basque 9678 


For 34-44 bust 
Skirt 9680 
For 24-36 waist 


No. 9704, Lapigs’ Dress. De- 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 
requires 24% yards of 54-inch 
material, 5¢ yard of 36-inch 
satin, and % yard of 10-inch 
for vest. Width at lower edge, 
2 yards. 





Dress 9687 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9687, Lapres’ Dress. Designed for 34 to 
46 bust. 36 requires 254 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial, and % yard of 36-inch for vest. Width, 
1% yards. 


' | 
| it i 
| | @ Dress 9699 
0684 For 34-46 bust 
Embroidery Design No. 782 


9710 ©9385 


9675 


Dress 9710 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9710, La- 
pies’ Dress. De- 
signed for 34 to 
46 bust. 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 
of 40-inch ma- 
terial and % 
yard of 42-inch 
contrasting. 
Width, 1% 
yards. 


Dress 9704 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9699, Lapres’ Dress. Designed 
for 34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 5 
yards of 40-inch material, and % 
yard of 36-inch for cuffs. Width, 154 
yards. Embroidered attractively, De- 
sign No. 782. 


Costume Nos. 9678-9680.—36 requires 534 
yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 9678, Lapres’ Basque. 
to 44 bust. 

inch material. 
No. 9680, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt. De- 
signed for 24 to 36 waist. 26 requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material. Width, 11% yards. 


Designed for 34 
36 requires 11%4 yards of 36- 


CostuME Nos. 9695-9602.—36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material and 2% yards of 
40-inch contrasting. 

No. 9695, Lapres’ Kimono Waist. Designed 
for 34 to 46 bust. 36 requires % yard of 
40-inch material, and % yard of 45-inch 
for front, lower band and cuffs. 

No. 9602, Lapies’ Two-Piece Sxirt. De- 
signed for 24 to 34 waist. 26 requires 234 
yards of 36-inch material and 1% yards of 
40-inch contrasting. Width, 114 yards. 


Blouse 9385 

For 34-46 bust 
Camisole Skirt 9675 

For 34-46 bust 


Dress 9677 
For 34-46 bust 


Embroidery Design No. 1044 


CostuME Nos. 9385-9675.—36 
requires 374 yards of 40-inch 
material. The blouse and skirt 
are embroidered, Design No. 


1044. 

No. 9385, Lap1eEs’ KIMONO 
Buiouse. Designed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 154 yards of 
40-inch material 

No. 9675, Lapies’ CAMISOLE 
Skirt. Designed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 24% yards of 
40-inch material. Width, 1% 
yards. 


No. 9679, Laprges’ Dress 
for 34 to 46 bust. 
yards of 54-inch material 


No. 9677, Lapres’ Dress. De- 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 
requires 344 yards of 54-inch 
material, and % yard 36-inch 
for collar. Width, 254 yards. 


i 














Dress 9679 
For 34-46 bust 


Designed 
36 requires 2% 
The width 


around the lower edge is 174 yards 


Waist 9695 
For 34-46 bust 
Skirt 9602 
For 24-34 waist 


9687 
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9699 9704 9695 
9602 












































Young Brides 


A voung newly wed may not always know all about the 


culinary art, or the etiquette of fine housekeeping, but one thing 
she is sure to realize is the necessity of having several service 
able morning and afternoon dresses that will, because of their 
style, fit and coloring, harmonize with her new surroundings. 


This is why so many brides wear morning dresses of 


Serpeive ep 


in medium shades that do not show the soil and yet always look 
fresh and dainty. Dresses made from Serpentine ( ‘répe can be 
launderet and shaken into shape without ironing which makes 
this material appeal to the twentieth century bride for she 
knows that it saves her work 


For going to market or leisurely resting on the porch, she 
uses frocks of Serpentine Crépe made from the patterns suitable 


for this type of dress as well as for house dresses or kimonos. 


Darolla lel} 


Of course calling on friends is part of the fun of being a 
bride as it gives One an opportunity to exploit the charms of 
one’s trousseau. A frock or suit of Duretta Cloth pure white 
and dainty with its lustre surface and fine twill finish, trimmed 
perhaps with a bit of embroidery to lend more individuality will 


‘ 


make you the envy of every young lady. 


Never forget that Duretta Cloth keeps snowy white and 
.daptable to clothes for indoors or out of doors and is not too 


heavy for comfort and always durable and modish. 





N ) y é¢adai / t } ne / 
pa Ser { ma y « apt ‘ ‘ ar int 
ish } for Dur a { h and»? 
f ) é bea } hf th Ja 

| If not found, refuse to accept any substitutes and 


|} write Mrs. Chas. R. Small, 70 Kilby Street, Bostor 





i she will send you the latest samples and inform 
ere y can secure these best-of-all fabrics 
@. Pacific Mill 
G} acific Mills @& 
ZT Lawrence Mass. 














| Straight Lines Are Featured 


In Suits for Autumn Wear 


No. 9708, Lapres’ DirecTorrRE Coat; 
convertible collar. . Designed for 34 to 
46 bust. 36 requires 34% yards of 54- 
inch material and 414 yards of 36-inch 


lining. 


~ 


Suit-Coat 9666 Skirt 9703 
For 16-20 years For 16-20 years 


CostuME Nos. %666-9703.—16 
years requires 33g yards of 54 
inch material. 

No. 9666, Musses’ Sutt-Coat; 
suitable for small women; con- 
vertible collar. Designed for 16 
to 20 years. 16 years requires 
134 yards of 54-inch material and 
2 yards of 36-inch lining. 

No. 9703, Misses’ CAMISOLE 
Sxirt. Designed for 16 to 20 
years. 16 years requires 15¢ 
yards of 54-inch material. The 
width around the lower edge is 
iig yards. 


CostuME Nos. 9632-9675,—36 re- 
quires 25 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial and 144 yards of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 9632, Lapies’ Coat; with 
vestce; convertible collar. De- 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re- 
quires 142 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards of 36-inch 
| contrasting. 

No. 9675, Lapies’ CAMISOLE 
Skirt. Designed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 14g yards of 
54-inch material, and 34 yard of 
40-inch for the camisole. The 
width around the lower edge is 
1% yards. 


CostuME Nos. 9693-9680.—36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial 

No. 9693, LApies’ Coat; con- 
vertible collar. Designed for 34 
to 46 bust. 36 requires 24 yards 
of 54-inch material and 3'¢ yards 
of 36-inch lining 

No. 9680, Lapies’ Two-Piece 
Sxirt. Designed for 24 to 36 
waist. 26 requires 14% yards of 
54-inch material. The width 
around the lower edge is 1% 
| yards. 


| 





Coat 9708 
For 34-46 bust 
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Coat 9632 
For 34-46 bust 
Skirt 9675 

For 34-46 bust 





Coat 9693 
For 34-46 bust 
Skirt 9 680 


For 24-36 waist 
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No. 9682, LApIEs’ | 
Bouse. Designed for 
34 to 46 bust. The neck 
and lower edge are at- | 
tractively embroidered, 
Design No. 983 

















































( a No. 9695, La- 
st DIES’ KIMONO 
Aan. Waist; with vest. 
96095 





Designed for 34 
to 46 bust. De- | 
veloped in con- 
trasting ma- 
terials. 


No. 9696, La- 

pies’ Waist. De- 

signed for 34 to 

46 bust. 36 re- 

quires 176 yards | 

of 36-inch ma- 
\ terial. 





‘ \. Blouse 9682 
For 34-46 bust 


Embroidery Design No. 933 # 






Waist 9695 
For 34-46 bust 





No. 9711, Lapres’ Two 
Piece Skirt. Designed 
for 24 to 36 waist. 26, 
2% yards of 40-inch. 





No. 9705, LaptieEs’ 
Biouse. Designed for 
34 to 44 bust. 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch. 


Why Every Figure 
‘Needs a Brassiere or Bandeau 


No. 9681, Lapiges’ Two- 
Piece Skirt. Designed 
for 24 to 36 waist. 26, 
2% yards of 54-inch. 
T one time the brassiere was consid- 
ered essential for only the heavier, 
mature figure, today it is a part of every 
well-dressed woman’s attire. With the 


aan comfortable, low-top corset, good taste 





; $y sah demands a brassiere or bandeau even 
ae, ae Se when the measurement is but a girlish 
cubes. 25 pa of 10 | thirty-two! 
~~ Warner’s Brassieres and Bandeaux 

A Per24.06 No. 9692, Lanies’ Skirt. Brassieres are the result of forty years of 

“3 a ss ee studying and corseting the figure. They 

yards of 40-inch material 


Width, 134 yards. '¢ hold the flesh in the firm clean-cut lines 
a | of youth and give comfortable support. 
| The hooks and eyes stay fastened. They 

never pull out and the shoulder straps 
| stay on the shoulder! 

There are the light bandeaux and 
brassieres for the slender figure, others 
properly cut for the average woman, and 
more sturdy types for the full figure. 
No matter which you select, you will 
find comfort and good lines. 


y ‘ 
(ners ; 
(bs 3 
Brassieres and 
Bandeaux Brassieres — 


Blouse 9705 
For 34-44 bust 


Skirt 9681 
For 24-36 waist 








Skirt 9680 
For 24-36 waist 


— 
~s, 
nae 





No. 9680, Lapies’ Two- 

Prece Sxirt. Designed 
13 for 24 to 36 waist. 26 
ust requires 414 yards of Skirt 9692 Camisole Skirt 9675 
# 36-inch material. For 24-36 waist For 34-46 bust 
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Smart, Appropriate Models for the Miss 










































No. 9690, Misses’ 
Dress. Designed for 
16 to 20 years. 16 
years requires 334 
yards of 40-inch 
material. Width,1% 
yards. The panels, 
neck and sleeves are 
embroidered, Design 
No. 1062. 





Your good judgment 
tells you why the little 
Waldespring and | 
the Curved Socket | 
make firm closing and easy 








a 
— 


opening certain and sure. The 
new eyelets are easier to sew | 
on and carry the thread below 
’ the surface where it won't 
wear out. These are exclusive 
patent features of Koh+i-noor. 


Dress 9709 





Fasten it With | For 16-20 years 


No. 9709, Misses’ Dress. 
Designed for 16 to 20 
years. 16 years requires 
34% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and % yard 36-inch 


You will look for the contrasting. The width 
around the lower edge is 


same sure fasteners in 1% yasds 
the things you buy 
ready-to-wear. Koh- 


Dress 9690 
For 16-20 years 
Embroidery Design 
No. 1062 





Camisole Skirt 9703 
For 16-20 year 





No. 9700, Misses’ 
Dress. Designed 
for 16 to 20 years. 


No. 9703, Misses’ Camt- 
SOLE Skirt. Designed for 


i-noor is the fastener-reliance 16 to 20 years. 16 years 16 years requires 
, . : requires 2% yards of 40- 2% yards of 54- 
of leading makers of lingerie, inch material for the skirt, inch material and 


gowns and wraps. Frequently and ¥% yard of 40-inch for 
you will find a Koh-i-noor camisole. Width, 134 yards. 
label on these garments, but 
you can always indentify 
Koh-i-noor by K.I.N. on the 
fastener itself. 


% yard of 18- 
inch contrasting. 
Width, 136 yards. 


Fasten it With 





For 16-20 years 


TRIUMPH FASTENER 








For years you and 
your dressmaker and 
the designers of the | 
| world have based the 





fit and appearance of apparel | 
upon Koh-i-noor, the fastener | 










Dress 9700 
For 16-20 years 


No. 9600, MussEs’ 
Dress. Designed for 
16 to 20 years. 16 
years requires 27g 
vards of 54-inch 
material. The width 
around the lower 
edge is 134 yards. 


that holds. You'll find Koh- 
i-noor at your dealer’s—a size 














No. 9706, MissEs’ 
Dress. Designed for 
16 to 20 years. 16, 
2 yards of 54-inch 
and 3% yards of 
36-inch contrasting. 
Width, 1% yards. 







for every use, from filmy laces | 


to the heaviest materials. 














No. 9707, Misses’ 
Dress. Designed for 
16 to 20 years. 16 
years requires 356 
yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, 11% 






Will Not Slip Open 









No. 9689, Muissgs’ 
Dress. Designed for 
16 to 20 years. 16, 
37 yards of 40-inch 
and % yard of 18- 
inch contrasting. 
Width, 1% yards. 




















a) yards. The pockets 
are interestingly em- 
broidered, Design 
No. 806. 
































Z 

: 
| é } 4 

| Watpes @& Company, Inc. ~~. Mr 

315 Fifth Avenue, New York , i 
L «Made under U. S. Patents oe Dress 9707 IY | | Dress i 
* in Long Island City, N. ¥. For 16-20 years 9706 \ 
“Ss in Long Island City Va eaten ‘ ga For 16-20 Dress 9689 

| Design No. 806 . 9709 9703 9690 9600 years 9700 9707 9706 9689 For 16-20 years 
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Chic Youthful Frocks Approved by Fashion 


No. 9689, Misses’ Dress. Designed 
for 16 to 20 years. 16 years re- 
quires 24g yards of 54-inch material. 
The width is 1% yards. Effectively 
embroidered, Design No. 924. 












“és 

















































































¥ pps 
SALT’S 
' Dress 9706 Challenges the 
; For 16-20 years bier a 
Living Seal 
4 
* 
: sts pS 
( Dress 9491 ; 
For 16-20 years " ( : ty: 6 ), > 
> AMAUA JRCO 
. 5 
; SEAL PLUSH 
! 
; , Dress 9707 
No. 9491, Misses’ Dress. Designed for See 14. bb tea 
16 to 20 years. 16 years requires 27% Embroidery Designs Nos. 863, $11 
vards of 48-inch material. The width HE trad | 
; = traditiona 
? around the lower edge is 1% yards. No. 9707, Misses” Dress. Designed E 1 : 
d ; Fi é for 16 to 20 years. 16 years requires loveliness 6f nat 
- No. 9706, Misses’ Dress. Designed for 3 yards of 40-inch material. Width, : 
2g 16 to 20 years. 16 years requires 378 1% yards. The hat and frock are uralsealis replicated 
yards of 40-inch material. The width trimmed with braid, Designs No. 
d around the lower edge is 1% yards —o “excel 863, No. 811. and ricl ily expressed 
3 - ; Embroidery ’ 4 in 
G | No. 9690, Misses’ Dress. Designed for Sais in Salt s mace Seal 
S ! 16 to 20 years. 16 years requires 334 924 P} Fei 
yards of 36-inch material. Width, 1% usr. nN appear- 
yards. The panelsare artistically trimmed L S; It’s Ww 
with braid, Design No. 1054. ance 2all S WANS 
equality with its 
only worthy rival, 
| 
| the skin of the living 
seal. In softness of 
drape, in comfort, : 
g 
durability'and econ- : 
omy Salt’s claims : 
marked advantage 
‘over the choicest 
, ‘ ' 
of animal pelts. i 
4 
Garments of Salts 
Dress 9700 oy RR ee TY : 
or 96-20 peers Fabrics are proudly 
shown in leading 
shops everywhere. 
No. 9700, Misses’ Dress. De- Identification is 
signed for 16 to 20 years. 16 | : 
years requires 274 yards of 36- made easy by the 
inch and % yard of 36-inch mY eats, 1°32 
contrasting. Width, 134 yards. characteristic Salt > 
7 ; texture an t 
No. 9709, Misses’ Dress. De- : d ning , 
signed for 16 to 20 years. 16 and made certain 
years requires 3% yards of ; 
36-inch material. Width, 1% | by the famous Salt’s 
Overblouse 9701 yards. Attractive bead trim- } | 
For 16-20 years ming, Design No. 1031. Label, sewn in the 
Camisole Skirt | ' 
Go ties CostuME Nos. 9701-9703.—16 | garment. 
For 16-20 years years requires 5 yards of 40- ; 
inch material. oy 
No. 9701, Misses’ Over- : : 
BLOUSE. Designed for 16 to SALT’S j 
20 years. 16 years require 234 i 
yards of 40-inch material. TEXTILE CO., Inc. ; 
No. 9703, Misses’ CAMISOLE 38 East 25 : 
Sxirt. Designed for 16 to 20 ast 25th Street 
years. 16 years requires 2%4 New York 
4a Dress 9690 I Dress 9709 yards of 40-inch material. The 
For 16-20 years 9491 9689 9707 9706 9701 9709 9700 For 16-20 years width around the lower edge 
Embroidery Design No. 1054 i 9703 Embroidery Design No. 1031 1s 1% yards. 


























Corset Perfection 


[To say that we make a per 
fect corset sounds, perhaps, 
extravagant But we have 
been striving for considerably 
more than half a century to 


| attain this perfection 


Our aim has always been to 
produce a corset that will be at 
once stvlish, economical, and 
so comfortable that vou will 
not be conscious of restraint 
vate Th St 7 lar 1 C 
the World’ for 65 years 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York 


_THOMSONS 
\ Liove “Filling is 
‘CORSE ETS / 
\ y/ 


Caticura Talcum 


——=— Fasciaatingly Fragrant == 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of drm Dept.L, Malden. 
Mass. Everywhere 2c 


Chicago 














=— 


SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, apd game 
and every baked fish 
serve a liberal a 
mount of STUFFING 
or DRESSING fla 
vored with Bell's 
Seasonins. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the coat 
Hotel chefs ree- 


ommend it 




















mot sone you 
werd 10¢ 


Ask Grocers For 
Bell's 


Seasoning 
Wm. 6 Bell & 


189 State 
b »ston, Mass 











Sent on 
F ree Trial emery 
Your choie 


Fogtory to 
Ho 





tec s.wovlens and : ole 

rom moths, mice, dvet and dom ste for ae —~ ons. Pays for 

itself in what it saves. The ens Gh gift for a spies birthday or 

‘ nrtotmas. Write today for our new illustrated ¢ log — postpaid 
>» you, also a free box of Red Cedar shavings. 

I ED MONT RED ¢ -EDAR ‘ CHES T CO., Dept. F. Statesville, N. C. 


fF) Acme 


ORESS FORM 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 


= As necessary for fitting asthe sew- 


edyuet ot ing-machine is for sewing. Great- 

Foot Pedol| est aid to economy. Saves hours 
collapses | Of fitting; makes cygeemating . 
= plessure and satisfactio 


Duplicates Your Exact Figure 
By turning three whee!s at top it quickly 
and independently adjuste the Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt 
to Exactly reproduce any woman's 
style. size or figure 
The ‘‘Foot-Pedal’’ at base instantly 
collapses it to half size when not in use 
Be sure the form you buy collapses like 
illustration shown 
Investigate and write teday for cata. 
logue, vilustrating complete linea o, 
t Acme Dress Forms, and prices and 
; name of your nearest dealer 
> L. &M. Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
30 Throop Ay., Bklyn, N. Y 


Write for Catalog and Price List 





| material, and 4 yard 36-inch 


Direct trom 


| 
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Pleasingly Individual Models For Children 






No. 9686, Critp’s Dress De- 
igned for 2 to 10 years. 6 years 


requires 134 yards of 36-inch 
for collar 


No. 9611, Giru’s Dress; open- 
ing on shoulders. Designed for 
6 to 14 years. 8 years requires 
142 yards 36-inch for waist, 


und 34 yard 40-inch for skirt. 





View A 
a 
- 
‘ a 
‘a 6 
al 
‘ 
P 
\ ° 
} 
Dress 9686 
For 2-10 vears 
No. 9586, Boy’s ff 
Suit; knicker- 
bocker trousers. 
Designed for 6 to 
14 years. 12 years 
requires 244 yards ei 
of 54-inch ma- 
terial 
No. 9698, Girt’s Coat. De- 
signed for 4 to 14 years 10 
: 5 


years requires 2 yards of 54- 
inch material and 5g yard 36- 
inch contrasting 





Dress 9611 
For 6-14 years 






















No. 9667, Girt’s Guimpe. De- 
signed for 4 to 14 years. 8 
years requires 1 yard of 36-inch 
material. 


No. 9613, Grrt’s Dress. De- 
signed for 6 to 14 years. 8 
years requires 2! yards of 40- 
inch material. 


No. 9621, Girt’s Dress. De- 
signed for 6 to 14 years. 10 
years requires 254 yards of 36- 
inch material and 8 yards of 
pleating. 





Embroidery 


View B : 

Suit 9702 

For 4-14 years 

Design No. 796 ( 


Guimpe 9667 
For 4-14 years 


No. 9702, Girv’s 
THREE - PIECE 
Suir. Designed 
for 4 to 14 years. 
8 years, View A, 
256 yards of 54- 
inch material; 
View B, 34 yard 
of 36-inch for 
Waist and %& 
yard 54-inch for 
skirt. Attractive- 

ly embroidered, 
Design No. 796. 
No. 9694, GrrL’s 
wz Mrippy Dress. 
Designed for 6 

to 14 years. 8 

years requires 14 

yards of 54-inch 

material and 1% 

yards of 27-inch 

| contrasting for 

the blouse. 


B —< No. 9646, Girv’s 


Coat. Designed 
for 4 to 14 years. 
10 years requires 
2% yards of 54- 
inch material. 
































Dress 9613 
For 6-14 years 


Dress 9621 
For 6-14 years 


; 
J 


‘4 
3 
s 
3 


Oy te me 


< 





Dress 9676 
Ror 6-14 years 


Coat 9646 
For 4-14 years 


En yidery 
D No 
a 

Ls : : YY 4 4 
No. 9676, Girt’s Dress. Designed for 4 ( Grr : 
6 to 14 years. 10 years, 15¢ yards Fer} ® ¢ Gost pees SA 
of 36-inch and 7g yard of 36-inch |, \ if 
contrasting Soutache braid trims | Fil J ul 


the waist, Design No. 983. 9686 9702 9702 9667 9611 





For 6-14 years ht 1 | pat uo " 








Dress 9694 ] 
For 6-14 years 


(| ' 
Suit 9586 | \, \ 


2 f-) cy Coat 9698 
‘LI et For 4-14 years 

I) 1 

ee! dl} & Aik \to Ul } inn 


9621 9613 9676 9646 9586 9698 9694 


>| ee @ S 
mt 


~ 
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Becoming New Designs for Diminutive Persons 








No 9674, Grrts’ NECKPIECES. No. 9670, Boy’s Overcoat. De- 
Designed for small, 4 to 8; signed for 2 to 10 years. 6 years 
large, 10 to 14 years. 6 years requires 134 yards of 50-inch ma- 
requires, View A, yard of terial and 134 yards of 36-inch 


18-inch material; View 
yard of 48-inch material. 


Ye 







lining. Developed in velour and 
trimmed with collar of fur. 





75 
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Kleinert’s 
| Urge the Importance 
| of Protection 


| Smart as your frocks may be in the be- 
ginning, they won't stay smart unless 
| protected with Kleinert’s dressshields. 
There is a variety to fit all costumes. 
























View A Neckpieces 9674 


Fer small and large 


fr) / \ 
Dress 9463 
For 1-6 years | | 


Embroidery i 
Design } 
No. 690 j 


ae. 





Prevent Skirt Wrinkling 

Kleinert’s Sanitary Dress Protectors give 
adequate protection always. For travelling 
or for the woman who sits at a deskall day, 





Lee") they are a great comfort and convenience. 
So” 
e 
Overcoat 9670 
No. 9463, CHILD’S For 2-10 years 
Dress. Designed for 1 to 
6 years. 5 years requires } 


15¢ yards of 44-inch ma- 


terial. The skirt section 
is smocked, Design No. 
690. 


No. 9685, Cup's Box- 















PLEATED Dress. Designed Dress 9268 

for 2 to 10 years. 8 years For 6 months to 

requires 24 yards of 36- 6 years 

inch material, and % The Shirlastic Garment Shield 

yard of 36-inch contrast- Dress ‘The newly-favored way of dress protection 

ing for yoke, cuffs and 9685 ‘ , ; is this Kleinert’s Shirlastic Garment Shield. 

pocket flaps. For 2-1 No. 9091, CHILD’s The elastic tapes on arm and shoulder, and 
os Dress. Designed for 1 shirred elastic band in the back holds it in . 

No. 9672, Giru’s Dress. Designed / / to 6 years. 6 years re- place. 

for 6 to 14 years. 10 years requires | | quires 344 yards of 32- 

242 yards of 36-inch material. The inch material. Interest- 

trock and tam are embroidered, De ingly embroidered, De 

signs No. 1059 and No. 1058 : sign No. 1050. 

No. 9688, Grr’s Dress; tie-on over- 

waist with kimono sleeves. Designed Dress 9691 No. 9268, Cuttp’s Dress; kimono 

for 6 to 14 years., 12 years requires For 1-6 years sleeves. Designed for 6 months to 6 





Embroidery Design 
No, 1050 


: : 
years. 6 years requires 134 yards of 36- | 


inch material and 4% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


43g yards of 36-inch material and '2 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 


No. 9697, Cup's Dress; 
with straps. Designed for 2 
to 10 years. 6 years requires 
2% yards of 32-inch material 
and % yard 36-inch contrast- 
ing. The straps are embroid- 
ered. Design No. 1002. 










The Baby Has Her Own Opinion 


Even so young a young lady as this is 
particular about her clothes. Among Klein- 
ert’s Baby Pants is the Jiffy model—on and 
off in a jiffy—no pins, no buttons, no strings. 
Hyvgienically correct, lasting, washable. 























More Rubber Sheeting Service 
You get longer service if you buy Kleinert’s 
Rubber Sheeting because the quality is 
guaranteed. Look for the name on the 
selvage, 


x 


: . 





Dress 9672 
For 6-14 years 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Embroid ‘ 
De reset Your dealer can get these items 
Nos. 1059, 1058 or 6-14 years Dress 9697 Drese 9619 Coat 9663 | from his jobber. 
* Ml For 2-10 years For 2-10 year For 2-10 years | 
’, P< % < / f 2 3 ) 
Ww, om} SRD ennai. ae ite I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER oo 


719-725 Broadway _. New 


Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St. West, Toronto 





\ Bol ma hae Fr a | =. ; No. 9619, Curtp’s Dress; kimono No. 9663, Cuitp’s Coat; convertible 
| if } }| \ att {h\ ay bi sleeves. Designed for 2 to 10 years. collar. Designed for 2 to 10 years. 8 ‘ al 
\ YR Pu - , ires 174 y 36-i ears ires 2% yards -j ee on - een ne 
WOU “Uap dy 8 years requires 17g yards of 36-inch years requires 2% yards of 54-inch Sellers eke TE AE TEATESTETEAES 


material and 13 yards of pleating. material. 
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Never 


Do you know that millions 
of people who use Blue-jay 
keep entirely free from corns? 

If a corn appears it is end- 
ed by a touch. A Blue-jay 
plaster or a drop of liquid 
Blue-jay is applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon 
the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

The method is scientific. 
It is gentle, easy, sure. Old- 
time harsh treatments are 
supplanted by it with every- 
one who knows it. 


Bre 





on millions of feet nowadays 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


a Corn 


It is made by a world- 
famed _ laboratory, which 
every physician respects. 


It is now applied to some 
20 million corns a year. You 
can see that corn troubles 
are fast disappearing. 


Then why pare corns and 
keep them? Why use methods 
which are out of date? 

Try this new-day method. 
See what it does to one corn. 
You will never forget its 
quick and gentle action. 
Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


























JURE face powder cannot injure the most 

delicate baby skin [he trouble is, too 
many powders are made in the old-fashioned 
r 


way, with rice powder. Rice powder is starchy 


nd, like bread flour, it is quickly turned 


to 
i giuey paste by the moisture of the skin. This 
aste clogs the cuticie, swells in the pores, 
causing enlarged pores, blackheads and pim 
ple A specialist makes a harmless powder 
by using al gredient doctors presct be to 
eal the ski Every time y« apply t 


proved powder vor ive your complexion a 














Fetohing and Novel Coiffure dress ack and the \ 
ears t effect ‘« t t bbe hair grow g 
longer it nglets I» for © fa i | ast 
Indian Froeiic-Dancer whos ‘ t 
j No, 72101. Pr ‘ ‘ tra 
Complete Catalog matiod FREE on request 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
USTOM MADE—TO MATCH YOUR SaMPLF 
Tr matior mpadours, Switches, Wigs ¢ et 
TOUPET AND WI POR MEN 
MONEY Bac '*f NOT SATISFACTORY 


Frances Roberts Co- 
162, New York 


s } 





108 Fifth Avenue. Dept 











dollar guarantee of purity printed on the 
box, certifying it does not contain white lead, 
rice powder or any harmful substance. This 
guaranteed pure powder is called La-may 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). Because it is 
pure and harmless, La-may is now used by 
over a million American women; it is now 
the most popular complexion powder sold in 
New York. Women who have used even the 
most expensive face powders say they cannot 
buy a better powder than La-may anywhere 
atany price. There is also a La-may Talcum 
that prevents the souring of perspiration 


V7 YouCanMakeatHome 
Beautiful Lamps and Shades Like This 
Easy - Interesting - Profitable 


Hand Painted China Electric 
Lamps and Parchment Shades 
are the latest vogue 

Youcan easily make and dec- 
orate shades ata great saving 
Full instructions free 


China Painters! 


The latest of everything in 
china—saving from 10°, to 40°, 
because we are America’s larg 
est white china importers,sell- 
ing direct to users. 


eda ae 





SEND FOR NEW FREE 
CATALOG No. 988 


of China, Lamps and Shades. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
E 


batabliahed #) Fears 
91 3West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 4 


ntion McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
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Many New Autumn Suggestions 








Tams 9389 
For small and larze 


D 9425 Set of Underwear 
Tess be 9587 

For 3-10 years 
Embroidery Design No. 1050 


For 1-6 years 
Embroidery Design 
No. 318 


= 






a 


Nightdrawers 
9293 
For 2-8 years 







Nightgown 
9584 
For 1-12 years 









Overcoat 
9054 


For 1-6 years 





} 


No. 9587, CHILD’s 


Set or UNDER- 
WEAR. Designed 
for 1 to 6 years. 
Drawers scalloped, 
Design No. 318. 


For 6-14 years 


/ Apron 9230 


No. 9584, Girt’s Sack Nicutcown. Designed 
for 1 to 12 years. 


No. 9588, Grrt’s Kimono. Designed for 2 to 
14 years. 10 years requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material and 3% yards of ribbon. 


No. 9230, Grrt’s One-Piece CookING APRON. 
Designed for 6 to 14 years. 8 years requires 
14 yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 9054, Boy’s DousLe-BrEAsTED OvERCOoAT. 
Designed for 1 to 6 years. 4 years requires 1344 
yards of 54-inch material 


No. 9389, Girt’s Tams. Designed for small, 2 
to 6; large, 8 to 12 years. 


No. 9293, CutLp’s NiGHTpRAWERS. Designed 
for 2 to 8 years. 


No. 9425, Cuttp’s Romper Dress. Designed 
for 3 to 10 years. 6 years requires 24 yards 
of 36-inch and 3 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
The collar is embroidered, Design No. 1050. 





= cs. 





>eD AALS 
AY) fat Pal | | fe So | 
3 ss a | ; ~ 
hy) t< fay IDX\ Pe 
LHuUlyY Sh J 


Co ae, 9587 9425 9293 9584 9588 9230 9054 
Kimono 9588 
For 2-14 years 
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Costumes for Autumn Play Hours 
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Suit 9156 


Romper 9598 For 2-6 years 


For 6 months to 


5 year 
















“ Mérode” 
/ and 
“Harvard Mills’ 


(Hand-finished) 








‘\ 
{ Dress 9676 
For 6-14 years 
Embroidery Design 
j No. 1013 





Underwear 


| > 
| Gvery woman for Women 
likes Dainty Underwear 


~ ERODE” and“Harvard Mills” hand- 
finished underwear has a daintiness 


| that is a joy to behold. A trim, tailored 
For 2-10 years | eae , 
Pee } ] daintiness, of course ! 


‘ The fabric is soft, firmly knit yet elastic, 
Dress 9697 y 4 









Coat 9357 


and the fit is perfect. No wrinkles when 





Overcoat °.» : . 

9200 For 2-10 years it’s new because each piece is cut by hand 
For 2-10 Embroidery Design 

years No. 806 






from perfect patterns—no wrinkles ever be- 
cause it keeps its shape through endless 
washings. Don’t you just appreciate this, 
when you re wearing a closely-fitting tailored 
costume or a soft, clinging gown! 














x 


No. 9676, GIRL’s 
Dress. Designed 
for 6 to 14 years. 
8 years requires 
134 yards of 40- 
inch material. 
Daintily embroidered tabs, Design No. 1013. 






There are models in “Mérode” and 
“Harvard Mills” underwear suitable for 
every climate ; union suits and separate gar- 
ments with high, Duchess or low neck, or 
bodice top, short, elbow or long sleeves, 
knee or ankle length. 














No. 9598, Cuitp’s Romper. Designed for 6 
months to 3 years. 3 years requires 14 yards 


onths t i Extra sizes for tall and stout women. Also 
of 36-inch material. 


specially made for children and babies. 
No. 9156, Littte Boy’s Suir. Designed for 2 
li ti If your dealer does not have “Mérode” or 
“Harvard Mills” ask us for the name of 


the nearest store that can supply you. 


No. 9686, Curip’s Dress. Designed for 2 to 
10 years. 6 years requires 114 yards of 48-inch 
material. 


No. 9200, Litrte Boy’s Dovusie BreEAsTED 
Overcoat. Designed for 2 to 10 years 





Winship, Boit & Co. 
Owners, Manufacturers and Distributors of 
“ Merode”’ and “Harvard Mills’’ Underwear 


Mills at Wakefield, Mass. 


No. 9670, Boy’s Overcoat. Designed for 2 to 
10 years. 8 years requires 2 yards of 50-inch 
material. 


No. 9697, Cuitp’s Dress. Designed for 2 to 
10 years. 10 years requires 244 yards of 36 
inch, and 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting. Straps 
and cuffs embroidered, Design No. 806. 


No. 9357, Cuttp’s Ractan Coat. Designed 
for 2 to 10 years. 


a ia oor 2 e rN Aas ak om" 

j - | f If, | Lit Vy fie 

at.) Ae — — —> Pee — 

hw ay . i i Overcoat 9670 
RLY Y H | \ For 2-10 years 
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Popular because it’s so 
warm and well fitting 


The Indera Knit Skirt is a petticoat which 
gives the comfort of warmth without de- 


tracting from a trim, slender appearance. Ind era) 
The Indera is so patterned that it lies flat 


around the waist and hips, and its full FiGURFIT 


length prevents it from riding up between 
the knees, KNIT SKIRT 


There are many styles and colors—for 
misses and children as well as the grown- 
ups—with prices that adapt themselves to 
every purse. 


They are made in heavy and medium 
weight cotton and worsted mixed. There 
are also knit princess slips which hang from 
the shoulders—just warm and cozy enough! 


: & 
Always ask for Indera—not expensive 
and easily laundered. If your favorite store 
does not carry it, write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS 
Dept. 2A, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 




















Free 
sample 
card 


(he CanuteWater 
| 


In days gone by, hair coloring was a mussy, dirty and un- 
satisfactory —_ and many women shied at the task. Others 
undertook it only because they valued a — appearance 


| . . a 
dr the h > 
sabe nomen bough them. “Burewen hen ey WI KC itting yarns direct 








tion of your money bac 

Let us send you the names of dealers in your locality who 
sell “Canute Water."’ Or better still, send us $1.25 and we 
will send you a bottle, postage prepaid. Address Dept. 2, 


Siaate Nsmapeny. Connte Basiding, 113 West 111th Strost, }| Write for sample card today 


Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 


| Also some of these preparations were likely to do injury. ° 
They stained the skin, or the color would rub off 
j With the continually inc Teasing demands of society for rom t e ml 
a youthful appearance, science was compelled to search 
| for new methods, and after years of experimenting, it IRST quality all wool wor- DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
brought forth a perfected liquid which answers modern 2 sted yarn at a — of PRICES 
j lemands. They called it “Canute Water’ because it BA. 40 per cent. Sold Pe, ae 
looks just like ordinary water, is just as safe to use, will — rom the yarn mill to 4.o1y Germantown - °6i 16 
not stain the skin and is positively odorless er ‘ Af ay i io 
| W itho ut the assistance of anyone, you can apply “Canute Send today for the free Peace 4-ply Fibre Silk and 
Water to your hair in the privacy of your own room To y~ pe — weights— Fibre Silk and Worsted 3.09 
| describe the treatment would be superfluous. Suffice it to bf g Fy Ae Floss - - == + 1.26 
say that it is about the same as brushing your hair in the Fibre Silk and Worsted Mix- | mosey ee a ger 5 3 
| morning. After brush ing “Canute Water’’ into your hair tures, Germantowns, heavy Peace Dale pays postage 
a number of times, it gradually takes on new life and Sweater Yarns, Shetland Floss. Bu " 
| vitality, becoming full of fresh, glowing color. You will ictinks Site Sedienenn the ak md . oO 
~ > 
Iris gocd for any olor of hain What ss ces roackable ff Steet @uallty all woct worsted have eras cused, ted fa 
> yarns. Strong, good wearing cheaper than any on our 
is that the color will not wash or rub off. Not even a hot —yet soft and light. Wonder- local market. ’* 
| curling iron will alter it in the least fully smooth and even. They Mies Anse F Reerbere of 
“Canute Water’’ is different from anything else used knit up ym ben 4 — “In all the sight’ ekeine | 
| for coloring hair. It is not greasy or sticky, contains no coeen _ — a = have used I have not found 
injunous ingredients of any kind It is colorless, odorless \ ate neeaeeien — — 
| and absolutely safe to use. Being so easy to apply, is there Write for your free sample Mrs. G. S. Wampler of 
any excuse for anyone remaining gray > The cost is small, card today. Address Peace Hgee City, none . 
| the satisfaction obtained immeasurable and it is sold all Bale _— Sales Office, Dept. tifully, "My friends all ad. 
over the world on a positive guarantee of absolute satisfac- > — Avense, Hew spire Uy? Gamments made of 
| 
| 
| 
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Look for this Trade- Mark 


ae 88 8 8 ee) 





Put on and off 
like a coat 


The Rubens is necessary both to 
) baby’s health and baby's comfort. 
| The double lap gives necessary | 
} protection to chest and stomach— 
| the adjustable coat shape insures 
easy fit, with no butfons to trouble. 

RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 

Made in all materials for children of 
all ages. If your dealer hasn't it write 
to us. For your protection, insist on the 
genuine RUBENS 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


Always fits 
i perfectly 














NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U. & Pat. Off 





¥% yard of 36-inch lace. 





| 
| 











2 North Market Street Chicago 
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New Lingerie—Simple and Charming 


No. 9290, Lapies’ En- 
veELoPE CHEMISE. De- 
signed for small, 34 to 
36; medium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 bust. 36 
requires 134 yards of 
36-inch material and 









9671 

For Ladies 

and Misses 
View A 


| Te: 
Caps 
' 9671 
ae For Ladies 
j and Misses 
/ View C 


Surplice 
Camisole 
9668 || | 
For small, | | 
medium, \ ) 
large 


bloomers 
9475 
For small, 
medium, 
large 


Petti- 






For small, 
medium, 
large 
Embroidery 
Design 
No, 4387 


/, Nightgown 9625 


No. 9668, LaprEs’ AND 
Misses’ SURPLICE 
CamiIseLe. Designed for 
small, 34 to 36; medi- 
um, 38 to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. 





4G, 






/4 iN 
Pajamas 
9669 
For small, 
medium, 


large \ 


} 
No. 9669, Lapres’ Payamas; blouse to be \ lhe 


slipped on over the head. Designed for small, 
34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 
bust. 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial and 11 yards of lace edging. 


For small, medium, large 


KAY 





Caps 
9671 
For Ladies 
and Misses 


View B 


No. 9475, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ PETTI-BLOOM- 
ers. Designed for small, 
24 to 26; medium, 28 
to 30; large, 32 to 34 


waist. 


j 


4 
¢ Wy 





No. 9671, Laptes’ 
AND Mu§sses’ Bov- 
porr Caps. Designed 
for ladies and 
misses. 


No. 9467, Lapies’ 
AND Misses’ JAPAN- 
ESE Kimono. De- 
signed for small, 34 
to 36; medium, 38 
to 40; large, 42 to 
44 bust. 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch 
material and 1% 
yards of 4% inch 
contrasting. The 
sleeves are embroid- 
ered, Design No. 
487. 











































Chemise 
9290 


For small, 
} medium, 
j large 


No. 9625, La- 
DIES’ AND 
Misses’ SLEEVE- 
LESS NIGHT- 
cown. Designed 
for small, 34 to 
36; medium, 38 
to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. 
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Smart Effects with Simple Stitches 


1058 — Embroidery 
Design for Hat. Cut 
in one of the smart- 
est shapes of the 
season, this hat in 
tam-o’-shanter style 
has an added charm 
of its own, given by 
the novel embroid- 
ery motifs. The 
work is done with 
fine Shetland floss, 
the bright colors 
standing out effect- 
ively against the tan 
velour used for the 
hat itself. The six 
sections of the hat 
are embroidered 
alike, the square 
dots in satin-stitch 
and the leaves in 
single stitches. 


1060 — Embroidery 
Design for Pillow 
and Scarf. This pil- 
low, shaped and em- 
broidered to look 
like a huge black 
butterfly, is quite 
the last word in 
living-room decora- 
tions. In this de- 
sign, of course, the 
most brilliant color 
schemes are appro- 
priate. The work is 
done in satin- and 
outline - stitch, the 
dots being in blue 
and green, the out- 
lining in shades of 
yellow. The front 
and back of the pil- 
low are cut the 
same shape, then 
joined with a 4-inch 
strip which gives the 
necessary depth. The 
scarf to match is 
17% inches wide. 
Fine Shetland floss 
was used for em- 
broidering the set 
on a_ background 
of black sateen. 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


1059 — Embroidery 
Design for Dress 
Trimming. This is 
in the simple con- 
ventional style 
much used on new 
frocks for both la- 
dies and children. It 
is embroidered in 
fine Shetland floss, 
the square dots 
around the neck be- 
ing worked in satin- 
stitch and the leaves 
in single stitches. 
The design is 
adapted to a round 
neck edging, 214 
yards of straight 
edging, 134 inches 
wide, and 7 motifs, 
4% inches long to 
match No. 1058. 
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1061 — Cross-Stitch 
Design. These little 
baskets (2% inches 
high), are in the de- 
sired style for tea 
napkins. The design 
is adapted to 24 
small motifs for col- 
ored cross - stitch 
embroidery. Designs 
by Mary Lincoln 
Orr. 


Design for Two 
Bags. Hand in hand 
with new fashions 
in dress come new 
fashions in bags. 
Those _ illustrated 
below are two of 
the season’s smart- 
est styles. Both are 
made of navy-blue 
faille silk, the gath- 
ered bag being 
beaded with blue 
iridescent beads, the 
other bag stitched 
in purple silk floss 
with parts outlined 
in lavender and 
light green beads. 
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1057 — Embroidery , 
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New Yarn Books 
for fall— 


Full of exclusive models 
Send for your coptes today 


Smart designs in tailored sweaters. 
Graceful models for wear with the 
dainty frock. Sweaters for the 
children. Soft, feathery scarfs. 


) a hasbeen before have sweaters been 
so popular. Never before have 
the designs been so varied! Learn to 
knit this slip-on of Corticelli Cobweb 
Yarn, or the ‘‘Honeycomb’’ Tuxedo. 
Be the first to wear these new designs! 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 14 


f 5 This stitch is easy to do. Try it! 
Jaunty designs for the tailored sweat- 


This smart slip-on is knitted in a popcorn 


er; beautiful models for dressier wear; stitch, of the new Corticelli Cobweb Yarn. 
a graceful ‘‘ Hawaiian’’ smock; sweaters Complete directions for knitting this unusual 
for the tiny tot, a feathery scarf; and a FORT O06 LE Fes Teen Soe. 0g. 
beaded silk miser’s purse. Price 15 Corticelli Crochet Book No. i3 

cents, by mail 18 cents. Full of the newest things in crochet! 


48 pages of beautiful and unusual de- 
Corticelli Yarn Book No. 15 signs for home decoration and personal 


Many beautiful designs in sweaters wear. Price 15 cents, by mail 18 cents 
and scarfs; a Quakeress overblouse of 
delicate Cobweb Yarn, knitted and 


crocheted tuxedo sweaters, smart cro- me gong Hayes ; 2 
: or address Corticelli Silk Mills, 313 
cheted hats and tams, an exclusive 


design for an entirely knitted golf suit, Nonotuck rik Florence, Mass. No 
a saucy “‘Ming Toy” blouse. New Canadian orders accepted 

French gored sweaters, one of real 

French filet work. Pretty things for 

children, Price 25 cents, by mail . ? 


28 cents. A. 


Write today. Order these books 
from your dealer and save postage, 







Yarns, Silks and Cottons 


Also makers of Spool Silk 
and Dress Silks 


| 
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sun. ideal corset for 


Sige)bas fidures 1s 
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FRONT LACE CORSET 
It gives a beautiful back 


Pete! proper abdominal sup- 
port. Easy to adjust. Worn 
with exceptional comfort by 





stout women, because of its 


L 


ey by yy yy yyy yyy ry yr 


exclusive features: 


Verliblr Back 


Ventilates and eliminates pressure 
on the spine. 


Ven lilo Front Shield 


imu 
4 
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Ventilates. Prevents scoring of lacers: 
increases range of adjustment. 


LOX-IT 


Patented Oct. 19, 1919 
Perfect Non-Tilting Clasp. 


Not merely an improved, but . perfect 
clasp: never pinching or unfastening. 


Accept only “La Camille”. Catalog and 


name of nearest dealer gladly sent on request. 


e5eSe5e5 


2° 52525 


Sold in New York at 


Sa Camille” Corset NYat: tt 


543 Fifth Avenue, néan 45th Strect 


INTERNATIONAE CORSET CO.. 
122 to #40OUnion St.. Aurora. Il. 


pos eS e5e5e5 36 25¢52525°505 ey yy yy yyy 362525252505 —- 
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1: i 00 Brings “2 ! 


These Shoes 








| Prepaid onApproval | 
There is no< atc hor s tring to this 
offer. M tr i aper and : 
= to yc mmediately OV oc ae . P/ 
pr re pu aid. If sfie a ‘pay $1.00 





nthly 


Black < or ies Atlas Kid 
Military or French Heel 


The high lace style shown here is a favorite mode 






to Pay 


Ee 
9-inch High ate coke ieee: Ff eile 9-inch high 


Dress Boot, with aude Heel | Walking Boot, Military Heel 


Wi onderfully comfortable and good looking. 
Medium close-edged sole. 





High arch and Louis heel, taped wit h alumi- 
M 4 





num pla ong | Mec um lo mg pointed toc 

vamp bly p ate size an d ath. Aluminum plated heel. Ste ate size and width, 

No, K5T202. Brown Atlas Kid Leather, 7 49 No K: T204 pooen Atlas Kid Leather, * $7. 49 
price prepaid $ price prepaid ° 

No. K5T20 Black Atlas as Leatie r, K5T206 proc Atlas Kid Leather, 
price pre paid. ": $7. 45° PPEPIG. ...00cccecessecesseeees ' $7. 45 





1001 Other Styles 


InMy NewestFree Book 


I show these shoes here simply to 
acquaint you with my styles and values 
Especially | want to give you an example 
of the splendid convenience of credit. 

Just as I gladly send these shoes prepaid 
on approval, practically on your word alone, 


4 


| sols ship anything you order from my Style 
Book. There I show a whole departme nt of 
beautiful new styles in handsome footwear. 


Altogether I display 1001 perfectly exquisite 
new fashions ney are the cream o of all creations 
in women’s, boys’, girls’ or children’s clothes, 


Supreme Styles and Values 
Coupled With Long Credit 









Iconside r‘my latest book my very greatest 
ort. In my selection of 1001 beautiful styles I had 
more ce esigns to pick from than ever before. I have 


created t hrough my own designers many styles that 
already bid fair to become popular favorites. I am 
sure that no matter where you go or what beautiful 
hes you may see you will find no good style that 
is missing from my book 

When you see anything that pleases your 
without obligation prepaid on 
and pay later — 








ancy t me sen it 
Begin to wear it at once 


Half Year o Pay ‘ S23 Ly, A 
Everything a Woman Wears Sent Prepaid on Approval 
Wear the Pretty New _ Early—Paying Little by Little 


Don't just think of my Style 


Bo ok as a | plac ace I plan months ahead and buy accordingly. 








to buy a suit or coat or pair of Pp ractically all my materials were bought as long ago 
the other things that you ar tantly buyi ng s six months or more. These old costs are far lower 
both for yourself and the children than today’s market. Not a singk price in my Style 


Book will be raised during the entire season. 





No matter how little mon u may planto 





, dg A very well So Mail Postal Today —- Get My Book Early 
thout the y essa veryday 
things that in the long run, bought piccemeal, run I never urge my Customers to buy hurriedly. 


i much prefer that they shop around everywhere as 
long as they don’t neglect to have my book handy 
fe >F comparison Buying quickly 5 ge looking at 
a single item is poor policy, very likels to result in 
bitter disappointment. 


into considerable sum 


I Prepay Delivery Charges 


Such things can be purchased more s ratis fac- 
lit 








torilly all at one time, paying lan ‘ th 

Sent on appre va have ry oppo wen ity to Send for my Style Book and also all others 
judge value, | ngness, fit and workmanst D, Compare values with mine. See if anyone shows 
and to be pe orf 7, e you ar ath lutely satisfc d wv better tv le Ome thing however does 
with even the smallest purchas: not admit of comparison—that is my credit. We 
When I send my book I also open your believe there is nothing like it anywhere 

sharge accoun itho wurever a nyt here . 

charge account without your ever asking me. There Show Below a Small List of Departments: 








of in advance oe Combinations fettinory 
. Baby Needs orset Covers jutts 
Prices Cease to Worry Children’s s Clothes Forests sass Heese 
M m Bath Ro! Jnderwear 
, ine Re ain Fixed Bloomers. Dresses Shirts 
There easons my ¢ " rassieres ippers 
z ; - on mar y B ~ ~~ s fe - , : 1 Capes Gioves Stockings 
— yn aps Hair Goods uits 
enormous buving power t r “ Chemise ts Sweaters 
rect from 1 sa nd maker i Coatees Hosiery Veils 
throu wpetecnh rs or jobber Kimonos Waists 
is this b 


end a Brand New Department for the Boys. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS, 3862 Mosprat Street, Chicago 





















NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 
Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 
—~ fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 




















The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. It is already prepared. 25c and 
35c at all drvg and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 







Bis- Kit Paste. 


tubes, 25c. 





$$ 


You can also 
kill roaches, rats, 
with Rat 
In 
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Exit Youseft 


(Continued from page 65) 


“Would you, my Farida? Would you?” 


“Surely! And the children—will run 
with us!” 
“Surely.” Although of a truth, You- 


seff had forgotten about the children. 
“Then we must hurry, for in an hour, 
Abiding One comes home.” 

And now they were happy as of old. 
Youseff gave orders ir his boyish, lordly 
manner and Farida worked. All the fine 
things were put away, but with a pang— 
to be honest—for our Syrian women are as 
others and love beautiful things. And then 
the tattered dress and the worn shawl were 
gotten out and the wondering children were 
hustled in and bundled up. The house was 
put in order so that the new Youseff might 
find that nothing had been taken. And then 
there was money—a crisp twenty-dollar 
bill. (May the Four Ministering Spirits 
forever guard the generous Cit Allya.) 

As they locked the door and paused for 
a moment on the threshold, Youseff ten- 
derly kissed his wife, and whispered, “Soul 
of my soul! The years will breed many 
years and still will I abide with you!” He 
did not promise to remain forever. He 
knew himself. 

And so, following the buoyant Youseff 
and pushing her sleepy, bewildered children 
before her, Cit Farida scrambled down the 
hill. At the turn of the road she cast one 
glance back where the light still showed in 
the window. She paused only for a mo- 
ment, then pressed on. Her knowledge of 
geography was of the vaguest; Youseff had 
mentioned no destination; yet she knew 
that their resting place must be some land 
where a man was not sent to prison for 
running away from his wife. 


the 


The Brimming Cup 


[Continued from page 8] 


Mr. Welles felt a vague apprehension 
about the turn things were taking. Vincent 
he felt sure, was on the verge of being up 
to something. And he did not want to risk 
offending Mrs. Crittenden. He stood up. 
“Thank you very much for telling us about 
the rector and his wife, Mrs. Crittenden. I 
think we'll go right along down to the vil- 
lage now, and pay a call on them. There'll 
be time enough before supper.” Vincent, 
of course got up too, at this, saying, “He’s 
the most perfect old housekeeper, you 
know. He’s kept the neatest flat for him- 
self and that aged aunt of his, for seventy 
years 

“Seventy !” cried Mr. Welles, scandalized 
at the exaggeration. 

“Oh, more or less,” said Vincent, laugh- 

Mr. Welles noticed with no enthusi- 
asm that his eyes were extremely bright, 
that he smiled almost incessantly, that he 
stepped with an excess of his usual bounce. 
Evidently something had set him off into 
one of his fits of wild high spirits. You 
could almost feel the electricity sparkle 
from him as it does from a cat on a cold 
day 

“When are you going back to the city, 
Mr. Marsh?” asked Mrs. Crittenden, as 
they said good-by ai the door. 

Vincent was standing below her on the 
marble step. He looked up at her now, and 
something about his expression made Mr 
Welles think again of glossy fur emitting 
sparks. He said, “I'll lay you a wager, 
Mrs. Crittenden, that there is one thing 
your Ashley underground news-service has 
not told you about us, and that is, that 
I've come up not only to help Mr. Welles 
install himself in his new home, but to take 
a somewhat prolonged rest-cure myself. I’ve 
always meant to see more of this pictur- 
esque part of Vermont.” 

As Mr. Welles opened his mouth rather 
wide, in the beginning of this remark, 
Marsh cut in briskly with, “You're worry- 
ing about Schwartzkummerer, I know. 
Never you fear. I'll get hold of his ad 
dress, all right.” He explained briefly to 
Mrs. Crittenden: “Just a specialist in gladi- 
olus bulbs.” And grasping his elderly friend 
by the arm, moved with him down the 
flag-paved path. 


ing 


CHAPTER TWO 


TABLE TALK 


An hour in the home life of Mrs. Neale 
Crittenden, age 34, March 20. 
S she and Paul carried the table out to 
A the windless, sunny side-porch, Ma- 
rise was struck by a hospitable in 
spiration. “You and Elly go on setting the 
table,” she told the children, and ran across 
the side-yard to the hedge. She leaned over 
this, calling, “Mr. Welles! Mr. Welles!” 
and when he came to the door, “the chil- 
dren and I are just celebrating this first 
really warm day by having lunch out of 
doors. Won't you and Mr. Marsh come 
and join us?” 
[Continued on page 81] 
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, -—is the result, not of 
% : the application of cos- 
% ® metics, but of the | 
a6 ’ general bodily health. | 

athe It is clear blood which 


imparts the blush of youth to cheeks. 

Experience has taught the dis- 
cerning beauty to rely upon a good 
aperient to clear the complexion. A 
dainty box of NR Tablets is her help- 
ful agent. Each tablet acts pleas- 
antly to insure better health, to keep 
the skin clear and free from blem- 
ishes, to help restore and preserve 
a healthful, youthful appearance. 


All druggists sell the 25c. box of 
WR Tablets. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whoseSappearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘beauty’ treatments 
orother artificial means, she canremove thetraces 
of age from her « e. Every 


young or middle aged, who has a single tacial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; Tite up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

urray'ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which tells j oy what 


to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1083 Garland Bidg. Chicago Illinois 

























BUNION FREE 


Cure Sent 
instant Relief! 


Don't send a cent. I prove it at 
my expense. Your name and address 
brings the FREE TREATMENT 
that means instant relief, and proof 
that your bothersome bunion can be 
banished. I don't care how bad it is 
—how many times you have failed to 
get rid of your pest— how unbeliev- 
ing you are that there is help for you 
— my business and I'm going 
to send you—FREE~—my wonderful 
home treatment that will remove the 
cause and rid you of that bunion misery. 

Just tell your friends 
when your bunion ppears. 
and address brings the Ne FREE treatment 
at once in plain, sealed envelope. Write! 









FOOT REMEBY CO., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept.155 Chicago 





Beauty in Every Box— Medicated Snow White Face 
Bleach that does wonders for a bad complex- 
ion. Dealers or mail $1.25. Free Booklet. 
Dr. C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., annem ih. 





We pave | 1 BEADS for 


_—: erating bo gs and Gowns 





Beart try sai Beads Bead Looms 
Seed Beads Hudson Beads for Portieres 
BEADS FOR U.S. P.H.'5., RED C AND SANITARIUMS 


Send stamp for descriptt cular and san 


mple 
Allen’s Boston Bead Store, Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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Unhealthy gums denoted 


by tenderness and bleedin | 





NHEALTHY 

soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
A healthy gums kill the 
HA best of teeth. To 
Hi keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This is 
a symptom of Pyor- 
thea, which afflicts 
four out of five people 
over forty, 


a menaces 
the body as well as 
the teeth. Not only do 
the gums recede and 
cause the teeth to de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out, but the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs lower 
the body’s vitality and 
cause many serious 
ills. 

To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth and 
gum inspection. And 
use Forhan’s For the 
Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices can- 
not do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums 
firm and thy, 
teeth white and 
clean. Start using 
it today. If gum- 
shrinkage has set 





tions, and consulta 
dentist immediately 
for special treat 
ment. 


35¢ and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 
FORHAN Co. 


New York 
Forhan’s, Ltd. 
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Eyelashes and Eye- 
ws 
} Long, thick, darkeye- 
lashes and well- form- 
ed eyebrows give 
charm, beauty and 


wonderful expression 
to your eyes, 


**Maybelline’’ makes 


appear naturally 
A thick and luxuri- 
, t. Applied i in one min- 
- Aw Pertectly mereniess. 
sed and 
of the 2 Stage pe Bere ones end 1 beautiful wanien 
a Bet ‘the w that 
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pb after ¢ 
75c at Your Dealer’s or Direct from Us. 
To avoid disa with imitations. 


ppointment alwayg 
look for the picture of “THE MAYBELL ‘GIRL, 
as above, on every box of genuine ** Maybelline,” 













Nadine 


(In Green Boxes Only) 





Ph. 
as } Keeps the Complexion 
ge) Beautiful 

* Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 

Nadine is pure and harmless. 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. Millions of de- 
lighted users prove its value. Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. At leading toilet counters. 
If they haven't it, by mail 60c. Dept. M. 


Nati 1 Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A. 














A Clear Skin 
Or Money Returned 


Young's Victoria Cr ill im- 
20 DAYS qeeve gfe yy eng as 
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cream you have ever used. Be 
fair to your skin and try this won- 
derful Home Treatment. It is 
guaranteed to clear up your skin 
and take away freckles, pimples 
and brown spots. Results will sur- 
prise you. We send enough for 
20 days for this ad. and ten cents in 
silver. Large jar 75 cents, of your 
druggist or direct from us. 


F. H. Young & Co., 48 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 











Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


On My - 7 Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted, I will refund every 
cent. Get my 
Special_Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 21, Detroit, Mich. 
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By the time the explanations and pro- 
testations and renewals of the invitation 
were over and she had brought them back 
to the porch, Paul and Elly had almost fin- 
ished setting the table. Elly nodded a 
country-child’s silent greeting te the new- 
comers. Paul said, “Oh, goody! Mr 
Welles, you sit by me.” 

Marise was pleased at the friendship 
growing up between the gentle old man and 
her little boy. 

She herself went through the house into 
the kitchen and began placing on the wheel- 
tray all the components of the lunch, tell- 
ing them over to herself to be sure she 
missed none. “Meat, macaroni, spinach, 
hot plates, bread, butter, water 
a pretty plain meal to invite city people to 
share. Here, I'll open a bottle of olives. 
Paul, help me get this through the door.” 

As he pulled at the other end, Paul said 
that Mark had gone upstairs to wash his 
hands, ages ago, and was probably still 
fooling around in the soap-suds, and like 
as not leaving the soap in the water. 

“Paul, the responsible!” thought his 
mother. As they passed the foot of the 
stairs she called up, “Mark! Come along 
dear. Lunch is served!” “All ready,” she 
announced as they pushed the tray out on 
the porch. 

The two men turned around from where 
they had been gazing up at the mountain. 
“What is that great cliff of bare rock 
called?” asked Mr. Marsh. 

“Those are the Eagle Rocks,” explained 
Marise, sitting down and motioning them 
to their places. “If Mr. Bayweather were 
here he could probably tell you why they 
are called that.” 

“Heaven  forfend!” 
Marsh. 

Marise was amused. “Oh, you've been 
lecturedgtoo, on local history, I see.” 

“IT found it very interesting,” said Mr. 
Welles, loyally, “though perhaps he does 
try to give you a little too much at one 
sitting.” 

“Mr. Welles,” said Paul, with his mouth 
full, “fishing season begins in ten days.” 

Mr. Welles confessed that he had never 
gone fishing in his life, and asked if Paul 
would take him fishing. 

“Sure!” said Paul, “Mother and I go, 


exclaimed Mr. 


lots.” 

Mr. Marsh looked at Marise inquiring- 
ly. “Yes,” she said, “I’m a_ confirmed 
fisherman. Some of the earliest and hap- 


piest recollections I have are of fishing 
these brooks when I was a little girl.” 

“Here?” asked Mr. Welles, surprised. 

7 thought you lived in France.” 

“There’s time in a child’s life to live in 
various places,” she explained. “I spent 
part of my childhood and youth here with 
my dear old cousin.” 

Paul stirred and asked, 
is Mark? He'll be late for school.” 

“That’s so,” she said, and reflected how 
often one used that phrase in response to 
one of Paul’s solid, and unanswerable state- 
ments. Mark appeared just then and she 
began to laugh helplessly. His hands were 
wetly, pinkly, unnaturally clean, but his 
round, rosy sunny little face was appall- 
ingly streaked and black. 

Paul did not laugh. He said in horri- 
fied reproach, “Oh, Mark. You never 
touched your face! It’s piggy dirty.” 

Mark was staggered for a moment, but 
nothing staggered him long. “I don’t get 
microbes off my face,” he said. 

“See here, Mark,” his mother put it to 
him as man to man, “do you think you 
ought to sit down to the table looking like 
that?” Mark wriggled and got up mourn- 
fully. Paul was touched, “Here, I'll go up 
with you and get it over quick,” he said. 

As the little boys clattered out she said 
to the two guests, “I don’t know whether 
you're used to children. If you’re not, you 
must be feeling as though you were taking 
lunch in a boiler factory.” 

Mr. Welles answered, “I never knew 
what I was missing before. Especially Paul. 
That first evening, as he stood in the door, I 
thought, ‘I wish J could have had a little 
son like that.’” 

“We'll share him with you, Mr. Welles.” 
Marise was touched by the wistfulness of 
his tone. She noticed that Mr. Marsh had 
made no comment on the children. He was 
perhaps one of the people who never looked 
at them, unless they ran into him. Eugenia 
Mills was like that, quite sincerely. 

The little boys clattered back and began 
to eat in haste, with frequent demands for 
their mother to tell them what time it was. 
In spite of this precaution, the three chil- 
dren were obliged to set off before dessert 
was eaten, with an apple and a cookie. 

The two men leaned back in their chairs 
with long breaths, which Marise interpreted 
as relief. “Strenuous, three of them at 
once, aren’t they?” she said. “A New 
York friend of mine always says she can 
take the vibration cure only by listening to 
family talk at our table.” 

“What’s the vibration cure?” asked Mr. 
Welles seriously. 

[Continued on page 82] 
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the RAINBOW WAIST SHOP ///* SS % 
catalogue, be sure to send for it H}/, // eto am | 
today—NOW. Use the coupon /// O15 ype! Mi y 8 


provided below, or send a request 


by postal card, and you will receive 


by return mail, FREE, our beauti- 
ful new catalogue showing over 


200 


of the season’s newest and 


most stylish models at prices that 
are so low you will wonder how it 
is possible. 


But when we tell you that the RAIN- 


BOW WAIST SHOP, Inc., 


in connec- 


tion with the NEW YORK WAIST 
STORES, own and operate 67 stores 


throughout the country, 


you can realize 


how it is that by trading with us you get 
the benefit of a TREMENDOUS pur- 
chasing power which means a GREAT 
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latest New York Styles in Waists— 
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underwear from 98c to $14.98, 


Rainbow Waist, $1.98 


Just as 


WAIST VALUES, here is a smart semi- 
tailored waist of Stripe d Voile, the stripes 
being of satin woven in the yarn, beauti- 
fully made and finished, and the price is only $1.98 
Order this waist V-74 right from this advertisement, and 
you will receive at once a waist that will astonish you with 
its wonderful value. 
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We pay all mailing charges and GUARANTEE SATIS- 
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There are many other styles in the RAINBOW WAIST 
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book without fail, today, NOW. 
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Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented) Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 

Same price as any good Supporter. 

Anatomical Chart, 

P’ctures and Particulars.--:-- Free 

GOODFORM MFG. COs 
999 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you tried it? 

Mercolized Wax in one ounce package, with direc- 


tions for use, sold by all druggists 











HE BLOCH CHARIOT is the latest 


creation of the Bloch designers It 


combines every good feature of all types of 
baby vehicles. Its adjustable back gives 
ideal support when baby is sitting up and, 
when dropped, provides perfect comfort for 


a good, sound oy Light weight and 
scientific runnir gear add to mother’s 
pleasure on the daily stroll. Its beauty 
of line and proportion is only the visible 
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Keep the Hair in Place 
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Belli HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 
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New Kerosene (Coal Oil) Burner 
Makes any stove a gas stove. Burns just like gas. 
| Cheapest fuel known. No dirt, ashes or kindling. 
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agents. Alton sold 12in one day. Mills, working spare 
time, made $17.00 in a day and a half. "The high price 
of coal makes this Burnersell everywhere. Write quick for 
agency, terms and free demonstrating sample to workers, 


Thomas Burner Co. 1202 Gay St. — Dayton, Ohio 
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supreme quality. 

Bloch Go-Cartsand Baby Carriages have 
been the standard for over thirty years. 
Made of genuine reed, they are famous for 
their quality, workmanship and the years 
of service they give. Your dealer will be 
delighted to show you the new Bloch 
models—especially this latest product: the 
Bloch Chariot. 
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“Oh, J don’t know!” confessed Marise, 
“T’m too busy to keep up with the latest 
things in cures as Eugenia does. You may 
meet her here this summer, by the way. 
She is a very old school friend of mine.” 

“French or Vermont incarnation?” in- 
quired Marsh casually. “May I smoke?” 

“Oh, French!” Marise was immensely 
amused, and then remembering that the 
joke was not apparent, “If you’d ever seen 
her, even for a moment, you’d know why 
I laugh. She is the embodiment of sophis- 
ticated cosmopolitanism. 

“What nationality is she, herself?” i in- 
quired Mr. Welles with some curiosity. 

Marise laughed, “She was born in Ar- 
kansas, and brought up in Minnesota— 
what did you suppose? No European could 
ever take culture so seriously. You know 
how any convert always has a thousand 
times more fervor than the fatigued mem- 
bers of the faith who were born to it. 

“My own experience is that when you 
actually live with people, day after day, 
year after year, you find about the same 
range of possibilities in them. But I never 
advance this theory to Eugenia, who would 
be horrified to know that I find a strong 
family likeness between her New York 
circle and my neighbors here.” 

She had been aware that Marsh was 
looking at her as she spoke. What a singu- 
larly piercing eye he had. It made her a 
little restive, as at a too-intimate contact, 
to be looked at so intently, although she 
was quite aware that there was a good deal 
of admiration in the look. 

“T have my own way,” said Marsh, “of 
believing that, too—that all people are 
made of the same stuff. Mostly I find them 
perfectly negligible, too utterly without 
savor even to glance at. Once in a thou- 
sand years, it seems to me you come across 
a human being who’s alive, as you are, who 
speaks your language, belongs to you. When 
you do, good Lord! what a moment!” 

He pronounced this in a perfectly im- 
personal tone, but something about the 
quality of his voice made Marise flash a 
quick glance at him. His eyes met hers 
with a sudden, bold deepening of their 
gaze. Marise’s first impulse was to be 
startled and displeased, but a quick fear of 
being ridiculous had voiced itself and was 
saying to her. “Don’t be countrified. It 
would make him laugh to have it resented.” 
Aloud, she said, “I usually go down one 
season to the city for a visit to this old 
friend of mine. But this last winter I didn’t 
get up the energy to do that!” 

“JT should think,” said Mr. Welles, 
“that last winter you’d have used up all 
your energy on other things, from what 
Mrs. Powers tells me about the big chorus 
you led here.” 

“That did take up a lot of time,” she 
admitted; “perhaps that was the reason. 
But I suspect that part of it is because 
New York doesn’t interest me as it used 
to. When you're used to looking deep into 
human lives, as we do up here, it’s very 
tantalizing and tormenting and after a 
while gets boring, the superficial, incoherent 
glimpses you get in such a smooth, glib- 
tongued circle as the people I happen to 
know in New York.” 

Mr. Marsh remarked speculatively, “It 
may also be that you are succumbing to 
habit and routine.’ 

She was startled again, and nettled 
and alarmed. What a rude thing 
to say! But the words were no sooner out 
of his mouth than she had felt a scared 
wonder if perhaps they were not true 

“T should think you would like the con- 
certs, anyhow,” suggested Mr. Welles. 

“Ves,” said Marise, “Yes, of course. 
But there, too music means so 
much to me, so very much. It makes me 
sick to see it pawed around as it is among 
people who makes their livings out of it.” 

Marsh agreed with her, with a hearty 
relish, “Yes, musicians are an unspeakable 
bunch !” 

“I suppose,” Marise went on, “that I 
ought not to let that part of it spoil con- 
cert music for me. But the music you make 
yourself the music we make up 
here . 

“You're not pretending that you get 
Vermonters to make music, protested 
Marsh, highly amused at the notion. 

“T don’t know,” she admitted, “whether 
it is music or not. But it is something 
alive.” 

“T’ve never been able to make anything 
out of music myself,” confessed Mr. Welles, 
“perhaps you can convert me.” 

“Gene Powers sings!” cried Marise 
spiritedly, “and if he does . 

“Any relation to the lively old lady 
who brings our milk?” 

“Her son. Haven't you seen him yet? 
A powerfully built, silent, granite rock of a 
man. But he turns out to have a bass 
voice that is my joy. s done something 
for him too, really and truly. He suffered 
a great injustice six or seven years ago, that 
turned him black and bitter, and it’s only 
since he has been singing in our winter 

[Continued on page 83] 
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30 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful models 
in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many music 
lovers have saved $100 and more in buying Symphonics. 

Our plan permits 30 days’ trial in your home. Up to four years’time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring ; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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chorus that he has been willing to mix 
again with anyone.” 
She paused a moment, glancing at them 
| calculatingly. She had been talking about 
music and herself quite enough. She would 
change the subject. “See here, you'll be 
sure to hear all that story from Mr. Bay- 
weather in relentless detail. The Powers’ 
case is typical. There always have been 
Powerses living right there, where they 
do now; that big pine that towers up 
so over their house was planted by Gene’s 
great-grandfather. And they always owned 
an immense tract of wild mountain land, 
up beyond the Eagle Rock range, along the 
side of the Lye-Brook marsh. But after 
ra | paying taxes on it for generations, it was 


snatched away from them, just as modern 
Whitall Tatum |] | potest ton rie «ren vous 
| Maroon Special” 
| ‘Water Bottle 


New Hampshire named Lowder turned the 
trick. As a matter of fact, he hasn’t dared 
to cut the lumber off it yet, because his 
‘‘Holdfast” unlosable stopper; 
chain won't twist. 
2—Four thicknesses of fabric and 





| will not burst it 


claim is pretty flimsy; but flimsy or not, 
the law regards it as slightly better than 
Gene’s. So the Powers are poor farmers, 
instead of being well-to-do proprietors of 
a profitable estate of woodland.” 
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viated account she had given them, for he 
5—Heavy rubber binding resists 


now said, hiding a small yawn, with no 


__ Strain. ie effort to conceal the fact that he had been 
—Soft, smooth surface. bored, “Mrs. Crittenden, I’ve heard from 
7—Full capacity. Mr. Welles’ house the most tantalizing 


Obtainable at ail 
first-class drug stores 


$3 ‘ 50 ier pond $ 307 7 .) Bs isos | 


qt. size 


snatches from your piano. Won't you, now 
we're close to it, put the final touch to our 
delightful lunch party by letting us hear it.” 
Marise was annoyed by his grand 
seigneur air of certainty of his own im- 
! portance, and piqued that she had failed 
to hold his interest. Both impressions were 
of a quicker#vivacity than was at all the 
of Dependable Goods | habit of her maturity. She told herself, 
New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco | surprised, that she had not felt this little 
he #, | sharp sting of wounded personal vanity, 
== since she was a girl. What did she care 
— 7 eS ; whetber she had bored him or not? But 
Deformities it was with all her faculties awakened and 
keen that she sat down before the piano 
of the Back et ate out to them, “What would you 
ike? 
Thousands of They returned the usual protestations 
Remarkable Cases | that they would like anything she would 
fA An old lady, 72 years of play, and after a moment’s hesitation she 
mage, who suffered for many took out the Beethoven Sonata album and 
4 years and was absolutely help- turned to the first movement of the Sonata 
oom ae eget gs —_ | Pathétique. For all that she really knew 
from his chair, was riding | they might want her to play Chaminade 
horseback and playing tennis and Moskowsky. Mr. Welles, the nice old 
within a year. A little child, man, might find even them above his com- 
the house after wearing a prehension. And as for Marsh, she thought 
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Other sizes in proportion 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 


75 Years Makers 













































Paralyzed, was playing about 
new a Aoctionce bw with a little resentful toss of her head that 
weeks e have successtully 2 - ni 
treated more eh. 40,000 cases the past 19 yeara. he was capable of saying offhand, that he 
3 D T 1 was really bored by all music, and con- 
Oo ays’ ria Free veying by his manner that it was entirely 
We will prove its value in the fault of the music. Well, she would 
yous om. case. ce = show him how she could play. 
ea: 7 y | . P — 
accept ouf olier. The photo She laid her hands on the keys; and 
graphs show how light, cool, across those little smarting, trivial person- 
eos ae ee ceed Se alities there struck the clear, assured dig- 
SiBovent felts the ata we sp nity and worth of her old friend. _ Those 
turous plaster, leather or well-remembered chords were by this time 
a a not merely musical sounds. They had be- 
quglatdelemeck tensors | come something within her, of her own be- 
it to himeelf to investigate ing, rich with a thousand clustered name- 
uae. | less associations, something that thrilled and 
Send For Our Free Book. | sang and lived a full harmonious life of its 
own. That first pearling, down-dropping 
arabesque of treble notes, not only her 
fingers played those, but every fiber in her, 
answer like the vibrating wood of a 









ude will describe the case {t will 
us ir giving you definite infor- 


PHILO ‘BURT MFG.CO., 
244 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 








violin, its very cells rearranged in the pat- 








ais aa _+ =a tern which the notes we ee > 
istence. r > ti she has is s 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF ee cba ong doo hat tetetons, 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That And when, sitting quiet for a moment, 








I make myselfhear after being deaf for 25 years, with Py ’, 
these Artificial Ear Drums. _1 coming back slowly from Beethoven’s ex- 
wear them day and sight. istence to her own, she heard no sound or 


They are perfectly comfort 
} able. No one sees them. Write | 
me and I will tell you a true 
any, how I got deaf and how 
Medicated Ear Drum 
make you hear Address Pat. Nov. 3. 1908 
1 t GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ine.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


stir from the porch, she had only a quiet 
smile of tolerant amusement. Apparently 
she had not guessed right as to their tastes. 
Or perhaps she had played them to sleep. 
Then she knew that someone had come into 
the room behind her. She turned about, 
facing with serene, wide brows whatever 
might be there. 
The first meeting with the eyes of the 
A colors, lustrous satin face, pure silk. man who stood there moved her. So he 
Order by Mail and Save 25° to 50% too deeply and greatly loved music. His 
face was quite other from the hawklike, in- 
FALL SPECIALS tent, boldly imperious countenance which 
CREPE DE _CHENE, 40 inches, all she had seen before. Those piercing eyes 
cellent ee . 85 ya. were softened and quietly shining. The ar- 
rogant lines about the mouth that could 
look so bitter, so skeptical, were as fresh and 





CHARMEUSE SATIN os a® 2 ar 


40 inches wide, Navy, Black and all 




















TAFFETA, inches wide, Navy and 
Black, Chiffon finish Per 
best quality made. . 2. 35 yd. 


FRENCH pones, 54 inches, Navy ° *799 
and Black, pure ‘wool, candid as a child’s. 
close weave, “ane fi for $3. 50 Ps 


TRICOTINE. 64 inches, Navy tr peaceful smile, and nodded as though now 
cellent gualityforauita $5. 75 ya they understood each other with no more 
VELOUR. 54, inches, alt colors, fne need for words. “Goon . . goon!” 
beautiful’ f ter costs $4.65 55 was all he said, very gently and softly. He 
sank down in an armchair and leaned his 
head back in the relaxed pose of listening. 
He looked quite and exactly what Ma- 
| rise was feeling. 
| It was with a stir of all her pulses, a 


SOS. Ge 8 | He smiled at her, a good, grateful, 








We specialize in best quality 
fabries BY MAIL. Ask for 
prices on any materials 
you desire. EVERY ITEM 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

















A. L. BURROWS CO., 204 E. 118th Street. New York. N.Y. | pride, a glory, a new sympathy in her heart, 
| Enclosed find check or money order for $........--.-.s. that she turned back to the piano. 

| tor yards of. eolor........ (Continued in the November McCatv’s] 

| Name Address.............. MOL 
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Brings the NEW Hartman 7-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


If you don’t find this splendid suite just what you want, return it and we will refund 


the $1 and pay freight both ways a you Ragen LL, it, pay en yy $3. — —— 
|Full Year t |« eu ° arm er, large, 
arm chair, library table, sewing rocker, desk or 

Full Year to Pay side chair, tabourette and book ends. Genuine 


Mission, rich brown finish, showing beauty of the grain of wood. 
Solid Qalkg 9:22mented with richly embossed carved 


design on panels of chairs, rockers and 

table, giving a wonderfully pleasing rich effect. The 
chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, dur- 
able manner and upholstered in imitation Spanish brown 
leather. Most c ortable, lasting and beautiful. Large 
arm chair and large rocker stand 36 in. high over all from 
floor, are 2554 inches wide over all and have seats 21x18 
inches. Other rocker and chair have seats 17x16% in. 
Handsome table is 24x36 inches, and tabourette has 
octagon-shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17 
inches high. Book = Jest the right size and weight 
to easily support large books. Shipped from factory in central Indiana or 
factory in trestern New York state. Lye upping ™ weight about 140 pounds. 
Order by No. 110BBMAS8. Price $ 1 down, Balance $3 monthly. 


FRE RARSAM CATALOG “HARTMAN funurures 


request—a 
in after bargain, thousands 1.2013 Wentworth Ave.. Dept. 2787, Chicago 
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Lift Corns 


Touchy corns and calluses lift off 
with fingers. Doesn’t 


hurt a bit! 
= 
— 
Apply a few drops of ‘‘Freezone’’ 
upon that old, touchy corn. 
: Instantly that corn stops 
Pe hurting. Then shortly sh 
ats you lift that troublesome 


ff! 





corn right off, root 
and all, -vithout 
pain, soreness or 

‘ irritation. 











A few cents buys a tiny bottle of “‘Freezone’’ at any 
drug store, sufficient to remove every hard corn, soft 

corn or corn between the toes, and the painful calluses 
‘\ and hard skin from the bottom of the feet. Just try it! 
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Not So Long Ago 


HE hero and the heroine taking curtain calls above 
have been putting on an old-fashioned show. It 
trappings and its scenery are reminiscent of the time 
a half century ago when the theater was a place of 


tears and romance. The theater, they say, is a mirror of 
the world’s way of looking upon life 
with the sordid and the flaming, 
the ridiculousiy sentimental. It is American, in that it has 
all kinds of people in it, and is not quite sure where it is 
But the theater in Grandma’s day was different. For 
from the heavy-handed villain and 

Man and Wife, a new play at 


Grandma, like all 


Today's is crowded 
the completely frank and 


going 
entertainment she chose 
the persecuted heroine 
Daly’s, lasted until half-past twelve, but 
society, could not find the heart to leav 

Of course, there are eak scenes in it, 
{ running match, some dumb-bells, and club exercises, and 


wrote a criti 


an encounter with the gloves detract from the progress of 
the plot. The play is profoundly moving. It seizes upon the 
emotions of the hearers from the outset. The curtain ri 


upon a situation that at once excites the 


vm pathy of every 


man and woman 1 lovely girl betraved and deserted It 


the busine of the rest of the play to right her wrongs! 


hence the same 


The times have changed Fifty year 
joke will have been played upon us outworn survivors of a 
cast-off time For the Future fools no one as superbly as 
it does the Present In New York last summer, a play 
called Not So Long 1¢ recreated the middle event 
Then the fashionable flapper was poised always at a 


bend and she whined 


large enough. She read 
so advanced and intellectual. No ni 
heroes in the best 
There were 


Grecian because her bustle was not 


Tennyson’s poems because they were 
| 
young woman knew 


the meaning of sociology The sellers 
common new 


Civil War 


fashionable home 


were named Ronald and Lionel 


rich people who made their money out of the 


and i 
evening at dark 


here was no money in real estate, 


the gas was lighted in the parlor every 


When the settled mind begins to orn this or that 
as a foolish dream, remember that business man in Not S 
Long Ago who held that in twenty years there would be 4 
more of these American millionaire ar hat the batht 


a foolish fad, would never come into common use! 


A Grave Omission 
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ER mother had taken six-year-old Polly to a circus 
parade. The next day she was the witness of a 
funeral processior Ss iw a similarity, but also a differ 
ence between the tw 
“Oh, Mother he cried, as the last mber coach passed 
ound the orner ! tor < nants 


The Days of Giants 


We N Grandma was a bride, they paid a little more at 
j 
tention to the groon [his is a man’s world no longer 
e Ne oO oO ] 
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Tt York Sun vember ee ), proves it In an 
count of a fashionable wedding 
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Complaint 


regular readers writes us a serious criticism 
He asks us plaintively: 


Kk of o 
7. McCall's 


Please not to print stories on the back of the cut-out because T 
vant the cut-out first thing, and my Mama and Daddy won’t let me 
i the t he and Daddy have read the stories, and I can’t 


Yours truly 


CraiG LANCASTER, age 9 years.” 


rhis cut-out problem is one of the tragedies of the pub- 


lishing world. And thus are families divided, one against the 
other. Better luck next time. 
~ | 
Oh, Shaw! 
HE curious thing about this woman  question—which 
Father blames for all the troubles of the world—is that 
ome of its very best spokesmen have been men. Consider 


Bernard Shaw, than whom Woman has had no louder and 


wiser champion. He wrote once that there is no subject 
spon which more dangerous nonsense is talked and thought 
than marriag Talk of marriage means inevitably talk 
about Woman, that snare of philosophizing tongues since 
the first meeting of the Cavemen’s Thursday Evening Cul- 


ture Club. Since Adam, there has been no severer tongue 
than Shaw’s! Like a strict parent, he has held up our fail- 
ings and unveiled to our eyes our weaknesses, all the while 
taking pride in our new conquests and ancient strengths. 
Scathing and unsheltering and unnerving as Shaw’s re- 
been, who can imagine civilization advancing 
Who would there be to tell us all where to 
puts it? His heroines and his 
upset the even tenor of the 


marks have 
without him 
get off—as the small boy 


heroes are always people to 


family circle. They say smart things, hold mad ideas, but 
they always fall in love and marry at the end of the play. 
Wherefore Mr. Shaw is not so dangerous after all. 

What always appealed to us about this authority upon 


Because he so believes in 
he dares to speak frankly about them. No woman, 
whether she has just been elected president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, or has been invited by fifteen 
men to the prom at the State University, 
will become conceited if she reads, every day, a page out of 


Woman is his absolute fairness 


women 


different young 


r Shaw 

Pages like this: Man is no longer, like Don Juan, a vic- 
the duel of sex Woman is the pursuer and 

the ntriver, he the pursued and the disposed of 
Wi e is baffled, like Ophelia, she goes mad and commits 
ide; and the man goes straight .from her to a fencing 
h The ordinary woman’s business is to get 
r In 9,999 cases out of 10,000, you can cuunt on 
them doi nothing whether noble or base, that conflicts 
th these ends. And last and cruellest The pre- 
tense that ymen do not take the initiative is part of the 
r Why the whole world is strewn with snares, 
raps, ns and pit for the capture cf men by women! 
Sometimes, reading Mr. Shaw, and reflecting, tears of 
compassion come to our eyes over the plight of poor Man. 


Personal Intelligence 


ig 1870, a man was mentioned now and then in the Society 
N We quote the Ne York Sun again: 


Votes 


Colonel William F. Moiler of Governor Hoffman's staff 
general favorite among the ladies 
The Hon. George F. Alexander, once of this city, is now 
orking a farm near Deerfield, Mass. On Friday nights he 


teaches the dancing class Town Hall 
Colonel James Fisk, Jr., of the Ninth Regiment, the great 
beau in those days, appeared daily in the press. When James 
McCreery opened his store, the great event of the day was 
Colonel Fisk's He was dressed in his 20,000 dollar 
diamond pin, brown velvet coat, white Marseilles vest, bril 
iant dowe lored pantaloons, No. 6 lavender gloves (ladies’ 
shiny patent leather boots, and 
Those, in- 


in the 


arrival 


ise. imported from France 


nmeavy Vexi in purs 


1 with rowels of pure gold 


deed, were the days of the giants 
But the Sum does mention that Miss Agnes Ethel of 
Dal Company is one of the most charming and graceful 
idies in N York, professionally and socially. 
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An Endurance Test 


‘Brdperecenys had no music in his soul. But his wife was 
a concert-goer, and Cuthbert had to go along. 

One night, he listened to a famous Russian quartette. In 
the middle of the program, his wife leaned toward him: 


‘oh 


\ 
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These men have been playing 


wonderful, dear? 
together for five years.” 


“Isn't it 


: Nees 2 
Cuthbert gasped. “Five years,” he repeated, “surely, my 
darling, we have been here longer than that.” 


Object: Remuneration 


ORE than fifty years ago, down in Eastern Tennessee, 
there was a small person in her very early teens, who 

used to sit hour after hour, in the long rainy afternoons, 
scribbling stories. She had never thought that these stories 
merited the fame of publication in Petersen’s Magazine or 
Godey’s Lady Book—oh, dear no! But her young sister 
Editha, who was thirteen, thought them “nice.” Timidly, 
the Small Person began to wonder what that vague person- 
age, The Editor, would think of them. 

The Small Person, who had a mor of yellow curls, and 
a little black cat which used to cuddle inside her arm when 
she was writing on cold afternoons, as if to keep genius 
warm, was Frances Hodgson Burnett. She did not seek 
fame—but gold. The family .fortunes were very low. 

Sending the first story was a tremendous adventure. On 
the back page of Godey’s Lady Book were inspiring pieces 
of advice: 

Christabel: We do not return manuscripts unless stamps 
are enclosed. 

Where and when and to whom should they send it? 

What kind of paper? She remembered reading: Airy 
Fairy Lillian: Write in a clear hand on ordinary foolscap. 
She had no personal acquaintance with Ordinary Foolscap. 
She had not even money for stamps. 


Yet Something Must Be Done. It was done. They 
earned the money. They copied Frances’ greatest work, 
Miss Desborough’s Difficulties, with precision. They meas- 


ured the foolscap. They sent the stamps. And lest her pur- 
pose in taking to the professional pen be misunderstood, the 
Small Person enclosed a note: 


Sir I enclose stamps for the return of the accompanying MS., 
Miss Desborough’s Dificulties, if you do not find it suitable for pub- 
lication in your magazine. My object is remuneration. 

Yours respectfully, 


F. HODGSON. 


Dreadful days passed. F. Hodgson decided the stumbling 
block was “remuneration” and she wrote and asked for the 
story to be sent back. The editor answered, asking her if 
she were an American and if so, how she had managed to 
get the English background of Miss Desborough’s Difficul- 
ties. Had she, he implied, written the story herself? 

F. Hodgson replied. She had been born in England and 
the story was her own. The editor asked her politely for 
another. She sent him Aces and Clubs. And then came a 
check for thirty-five dollars. 

“They are accepted,” shouted Editha, “and they will take 
move, and you will go on writing them all your life.” 

And so she did. She had crossed the delicate and impal- 
pable dividing line. She had stopped being a child, and be- 
gun to be a great writer. Since then, she has written some 
forty-three books, some or all of which, from Little Lord 
Fauntleroy down to T. Tembaron, you have laughed and 
cried over. It was a determined and curly-headed little girl 
who, back there in the sixties, grabbed a long pen and de- 
cided that Something Must Be Done. Certainly she has 


lived to Do Something and to See Great Things Done. 














MHE SPIRIT OF 
HALLOWE'EN 


HEN elves and kelpies play their pranks, and all 
good little spirits of field and wood and laughing 
brooks romp into the hearts of children—and the 
grown up children who are men and women— it’s All 
Hallowe’en — jolly, happy, and packed with fun and 
merriment. gg Of course, we'll have a big jug of 
cider — and Autumn nuts. But we won’t forget the 
bowl of crisp brown doughnuts and the delicious layer 
cake, made with Mazola—The Great American Salad 
and Cooking Oil. Nor the tasty apple salad served 
right in the hollowed out apples—dressed with a rich 
Mayonnaise of Mazola. ge And how the children will 
enjoy a real old fashioned taffy pull, with Karo—that 
makes the most delicious fudge, taffy and caramels 
you ever tasted! 5. Make this Hallowe’en the best 
Hallowe’en you ever spent—with good cheer and good 
things to eat—and the dear fragrant memories of 
‘ our own boyhood or girlhood warmed to glad life in 
the hearts of the children, 


oan} - «to MAZOLA 
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A miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations sent to you 
for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set 
of Woodbury’s skin preparations, contain- 
ing your complete Woodbury treatment for 
one week 


You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
tria! size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
enough for seven nights of any treatment; 
a sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury's 
Cold Cream and Facial Powder, with direc- 
tions showing you just how they should 
be used. Write today for this special new 
Woodbury outfit. Address the Andrew 
Jergens Company, 1510 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
T5100 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 





Any girl can have the charm 








of “A skin you love to touch’’ 


\. 


EMEMBER ‘Rat your skin is changing every 


+ 
day—each day old skin dies and new takes 


its place. By giving this new skin as it 
forms, intelligent care, any girl can have the 
charm of a fresh, attractive complexion. Begin, 
now, to give your skin day by day the special care 
it needs, and see how quickly it will recuperate 
from past neglect—how wonderfully its own vital 
power will help you to overcome its defects ! 
In the little booklet on the care of the skin, 


which is wrapped around every cake of Wood- 


Woodbur S 


bury’s Facial Soap, you will find special treatments 
for such common skin troubles as blackheads, 
blemishes, conspicuous nose pores, etc. These 
treatments have helped thousands of women to 
gain a clear, lovely complexion. Get a cake of 
Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. By simple, regular care 
you, too, can win the charm of “A skin you love 
to touch.” 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts 
for a month or six weeks of any treatment, or for 
general cleansing use. Sold at all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters in the United States 
and Canada. 
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